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INTRODUCTION 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is 
found  in  the  diary  of  Philip  Henslowe  and  reads  as  follows : 

This  16  of  October  99 
Receved  by  me,  Thomas  Downton,  of  phillip 
Henslow,  to  pay  Mr  Monday,  Mr  Drayton, 
and  Mr  Wilson  and  Hathway,  for  the  first  li 
pte  of  the  lyfe  of  Sr  Jhon  Ouldcasstell,  and  in  10 
earnest  of  the  second  pte,  for-the  use  of  the 
compayny,  ten  pownd,  I  say  receved  

This  record  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  our 
play.  The  custom  of  joint  authorship  was  very  common, 
and  there  are  records  of  as  many  as  six  persons  collaborating 
upon  a  single  piece.  This  custom  probably  owed  its  origin 
to  the  necessity  of  preparing  plays  for  the  stage  with  the 
greatest  possible  despatch  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  Elizabethan  theatre-going  public. 

The  entry  given  above  is  followed  almost  immediately  by 
this  one: 

Receved  of  Mr  Hinchloe,  for  Mr  Munday  and 

the  Reste  of  the  poets,  at  the  playnge  of  Sr  John  s 
Oldcastell,  the  ferste  tyme.    As  a  gefte  1  x 

The  record  is  undated,  but  occurs  between  entries  of  the 
first  and  eighth  of  November,  1599;  hence  we  may  assume 
with  Collier  that  the  initial  performance  of  the  play  took 
place  between  those  dates.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  the 
drama  scored  an  instant  success,  a  circumstance  which  so 
pleased  the  manager,  Henslowe,  that  he  bestowed  upon  the 
playwrights  the  present  herein  mentioned. 

There  are  other  records  in  Henslowe 's  diary,  some  relating 
to  the  second  part  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle";  and  some  which 
may  refer  to  the  first  part,  but  more  probably  to  the  second 
part.  These  we  shall  consider  a  little  later,  when  we  take  up 
the  question  of  the  second  play,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  not  come  down  to  us. 

1  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  158,  ed.  J.  P.  Collier,  Shaksp.  Soc,  Vol.  VII,  L.,  1854. 


8  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  SIR  JOHN  OLD -CASTLE 

Both  parts  are  mentioned  in  the  following  entry  from  the 
Stationers'  Register  under  the  date  of  the  eleventh  of  August, 
1600  r1 

Thomas  pavier  Entred  for  his  copies  vnder  the  handes  of  master 

VICARS  and  the 

wardens.    These  iij  copies 
viz- 

The  first  parte  of  the  history  of  the  life  of 

Sir  JOHN 

OLDCASTELL  lord  COBHAM. 
Item  the  second  and  last  parte  of  the  history  of 

Sir 

JOHN  OLDCASTELL  lord  COBHAM  with  his  martyrdom 
Item  ye  history  of  the  life  and  Deathe  of  Captaine 
THOMAS  STUCLEY,  with  his  Mariage  to  ALEXANDER 
CURTIS  his  daughter,  and  his  valiant  endinge  of  his 
life  at  the  battell  of  Alcazar  xviij  d 

There  were  two  editions  of  "The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle"  printed  in  1600.  These,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
we  shall  designate  A  and  B. 

A,  presumably  the  first,  bears  the  following  title: 

The  first  part  |  of  the  true  &  hono  |  rable  history  of  the  Life 
of  |  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle,  the  good  |  Lord  Cobham.  |  As  it  hath 
bene  lately  acted  by  the  Right  |  honorable  the  Earle  of  Not- 
ingham,  |  Lord  High  Admirall  of  England,  |  his  Seruants.  | 
Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  |  London  printed  for 
T.  P.  |  1600. 

We  have  seen  that  the  records  in  Henslowe's  diary  prevent 
our  considering  Shakspere  the  author  of  the  play,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  name  appears  upon  the  title-page.  These 
records  are  supported  by  later  entries  in  the  same  book,  and 
also  by  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  play  itself. 
Certain  eminent  German  critics,  including  Schlegel  and 
Tieck,  have  confidently  claimed  the  play  as  Shakspere 's;  but 
the  reasons  which  they  advance  cannot  be  considered  suffi- 
cient. The  appearance  of  the  name  on  the  title-page  is  easy 
of  explanation.  Because  of  the  success  obtained  by  the  great 
dramatist,  unscrupulous  publishers  placed  his  name  upon 
inferior  wTorks  of  other  writers  in  order  thereby  to  increase 


1  Arber,  E.:  A  Transcript  of  the  Registers  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  of  Lon- 
don, 1554-1640,  L.,  1876,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  63. 
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their  sale.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  following  plays 
beside  "Sir  John  Oldcastle":  "The  Tragedie  of  Locrine," 
published  by  Thomas  Creede  as  "newly  set  foorth,  overseene 
and  corrected  by  W.  S.";  "The  Puritaine,"  or  "The  Widdow 
of  Watling-streete"  (printed  in  1607)  and  "The  True  Chron- 
icle Historie  of  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell"  (printed  in  1613), 
both  bearing  the  same  initials;  while  "The  London  Prodi- 
gall"  (printed  in  1605  by  T.  C.  for  Nathaniel  Butler)  and 
"The  Yorkshire  Tragedy"  (printed  in  1608  by  R.  B.  for 
Thomas  Pavier)  have  upon  their  title-pages  the  full  name  of 
Shakspere.  All  of  the  foregoing  plays  were  printed  in  the 
third  folio  of  Shakspere 's  collected  works  in  1664;  but  they 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Shakspere,  although  no  such  indis- 
putable evidence  to  the  contrary  exists  in  their  case  as  in  that 
of  our  play. 

The  title-page  of  B  reads  as  follows: 

The  first  part  |  of  the  true  and  hono  |  rable  historie  of  the 
life  of  |  Sir  John  Old-castle,  the  Good  |  Lord  Cobham.  |  As  it 
hath  been  lately  acted  by  the  right  |  honorable  the  Earle  of 
Notingham,  |  Lord  high  Admirall  of  England  |  his  seru- 
ants.  |  Printed  by  V.  I.  for  Thomas  Pauier,  and  are  to  be  solde 
at  |  his  shop  at  the  signe  of  the  Catte  and  Parrots  |  neere  the 
Exchange:  |  1600. 

The  merits  of  these  editions,  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  to  later  editions,  will  be  discussed  presently. 

The  play  has  been  reprinted  since  1600  in  the  following 
editions : 

C  "The  History  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham." 
In  Shakspere's  Comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies.  L.,  1664.  (Third 
Folio.) 

D  "The  History  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham." 
In  Shakspere's  Comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies.  London,  1685. 
(Fourth  Folio.) 

E  "The  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham."  In 
Works  of  Shakspere.    London,  1709.    Ed.  Nicholas  Rowe. 

F  "The  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham."  In 
Works  of  Shakspere.    London,  1728.    Second  ed.    Alexander  Pope. 

G  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Part  I."  In  Supplement  to  Shakspere's 
Plays.    London,  1780.    Ed.  W.  Malone. 

H  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Part  I."  In  Ancient  British  Drama.  Lon- 
don, 1810.    Ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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THE  FIRST  PART  OF  SIR  JOHN  OLD-CASTLE 


I  "Sir  John  Oldeastle,  Part  I."  In  Supplement  to  the  Plays  of 
Shakspere,  comprising  seven  dramas.  First  American  edition,  New 
York,  1848.    With  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Win.  Gilmore  Simms. 

J  "The  First  part  of  Sir  John  Oldeastle."  In  the  Complete  Works 
of  Shakspere.    London,  1850-53. 

K  "First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldeastle."  In  Supplementary  Works  of 
Shakspere.    London,  1852. 

L  "Sir  John  Oldeastle,  Part  I."  In  Supplement  to  the  plays  of 
Shakspere.    Philadelphia,  1855. 

M  "First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldeastle."  In  Doubtful  Plays  of  Shak- 
spere, ed.  W.  Hazlitt.    London,  1851,  et  seq. 

A,  the  edition  which  we  reprint,  has  several  misprints:1 
Line  87,  ciuili;  98,  Cohham;  117,  Oldeastle  (for  Oldcastle's) ; 
162,  Au;  367,  your;  466,  bheke;  592,  rhere;  767,  obsetue; 
772,  ali;  1157,  Cab.;  1408,  slanes;  1633,  spurree;  1912, 
heete. 

The  spelling  is  not  fixed;  so  we  have  the  following  variants: 
quarrell,  quarrel;  souldiers,  soldiers;  Byshop,  Bishop;  dieull, 
diuel;  sorry,  sory;  wax,  waxe;  feed,  feede;  search,  serch;  mind, 
minde;  gray,  grey;  Lionele,  Lyonell;  Suffolke,  Suffolk;  money, 
mony;  vppon,  vpon;  murther,  murder. 

The  pagination  is  regular.  Numbers  1  and  2  of  signature 
A  are  printed  only  on  one  side. 

The  scenes  of  the  play  of  "Sir  John  Oldeastle"  are  written 
in  verse,  in  prose,  and  in  a  combination  of  both.  In  those  of 
the  last  class  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  just  where  the 
prose  ends  and  the  verse  begins. 

Five-stress  blank  verse  is  employed,  but  is  very  irregular. 
We  find  a  large  number  of  rough  and  otherwise  imperfect 
lines  Rhyme  occurs  about  ten  times,  in  couplets  at  the  end 
of  sc  enes. 

The  punctuation  is  bad.  Periods  are  sometimes  omitted 
entirely,  and  sometimes  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  In- 
terrogation marks  are  often  wanting. 


1  For  the  present  edition  a  transcript  was  made  from  the  copy  in  possession  of 
the  Lenox  Library  of  New  York.  This  text  is  perfect  with  the  exception  of  one 
leaf,  signature  C2,  which  is  defective  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner.  This  involves 
two  pages.  There  has  been  inserted,  however,  a  loose  leaf  from  some  other  copy 
of  the  same  edition.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  edition,  as  there  is 
absolute  correspondence  between  the  perfect  portions  of  the  marred  sheet  and  the 
inserted  one.  There  is  one  marginal  note  inserted  in  the  Lenox  Library  copy.  At 
line  727  the  words  "prick  and"  have  been  crossed  through  with  the  pen,  and  the 
words  "sheep  of"  have  been  written  in. 
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Text  B,  the  variants  of  which  are  reprinted  at  the  foot  of 
our  text,  shows  the  following  general  peculiarities  :* 

The  quarto  is  half  an  inch  smaller  each  way  than  A. 

The  title-page  as  far  as  servants  shows  no  variation  worth 
mentioning;  it  then  shows  two  important  differences,  besides 
the  omission  of  Shakspere's  name: 

1.  The  vignette  is  different.  Instead  of  a  floral  design  and 
motto,  it  has  the  device  of  a  child,  with  wings  attached  to  the 
elbow  of  its  right  arm,  and  with  its  left  arm  (apparently) 
chained  to  a  large  stone.  It  seems  to  be  struggling  upwards 
from  earth  (represented  by  a  wide  landscape)  towards  heaven, 
where  God  is  looking  out  from  the  clouds.  The  meaning  is 
fairly  obvious. 

2.  Instead  of  London,  etc.,  B  has: 

London 

Printed  by  V.  S.  for  Thomas  Pauier,  and  are  to  be  solde  at 
his  shop  at  the  signe  of  the  Catte  and  Parrots 
neere  the  Exchange. 
1600. 

The  pagination  of  the  two  quartos  as  far  as  H3  is  fairly 
parallel.  The  few  additions  in  B  are  balanced  by  the  fre- 
quent printing  of  the  stage  directions  at  the  side  of  the  page 
instead  of  taking  up  space  for  them.  From  H3  on,  the  addi- 
tions are  more  numerous,  until  K3,  which  has  22  lines  more 
than  in  A.    There  is  given  below  a  list  of  the  last  words  of 


the  lines  of  each 

sheet  that  differs  in 

this  respect  from  A. 

B 

ends  with  Protestants,  1.  152 

catchword,  And 

B2 

n 

"  apparant, 

1.  223 

Ear. 

B3 

n 

"  sparde, 

1.  295 

And 

E2 

u 

"  land, 

1.  1071 

Cob. 

E3 

11 

"  againe, 

1.  1142 

With 

F 

u 

"  munday, 

1.  1283, 

Doll. 

F2 

it 

"  now, 

1.  1353 

sir 

G3 

a 

"  not, 

1.  1705 

Har. 

H3 

n 

"  horses, 

1.  1972; 

to 

I 

a 

"  wench, 

1.  2102; 

That 

1  The  collations  for  this  edition  have  been  made  from  the  text  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  bears  the  number  C.  34,  1,  2.  This  copy  contains  a  printed  notice, 
perhaps  taken  from  a  sale  catalogue,  which  after  quoting  the  title-page  adds:  "The 
title  in  fac-simile,  otherwise  perfect  and  genuine.  This  edition  differs  very  greatly 
from  the  common  one  of  the  same  date."  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  MS.  note  in 
a  modern  hand:  "Of  extraordinary  rarity;  Heber's  was  defective,  &  only  two 
perfect  copies  are  it  is  believed  known,  unless  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  a  third." 
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12  ends 

with  haue, 

1.  2166; 

catchword,  Club 

13  " 

"  you, 

1.  2232; 

rogue 

K  " 

"  peace, 

1.  2360; 

And 

K2  " 

"  Lordship, 

I.  2425; 

Bish. 

K2  " 

"  done, 

I.  2486; 

Lee 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  catchword  with,  which  in  B  is 
placed  rightly  after  the  line  numbered  1142  in  A,  is  also 
found  in  the  latter  (A),  where  it  is  not  the  correct  word. 

The  punctuation  in  B  is  very  bad  as  a  rule,  consisting 
chiefly  of  commas.  The  spelling  shows  no  marked  peculi- 
arities. 

The  word  king  or  kin.,  marking  the  king's  speeches,  is 
uniformly  capitalized  to  1.  1526,  where  it  begins  to  be  printed 
with  a  small  letter,  and  so  continues,  with  the  exception  of 
11.  1570,  1572,  1583,  to  the  end  of  the  part. 

When  compared  with  A,  B  presents  many  interesting  fea- 
tures.   Some  of  these  we  shall  now  consider. 

1.  The  text  of  B  is  longer  than  that  of  A. 

(a)  Some  thirty-nine  or  forty  lines  altogether  have  been 
added,  and  occur  after  the  following  lines  of  A:  1786,  1816, 
1913,  1918,  1932,  1945,  1958,  1961,  1971,  1982,  2057,  2060, 
2191,  2211,  2221,  2234,  2245,  2248,  2272,  2327,  2360,  2391, 
2425,  2446,  2450,  2532,  2536,  2545,  2557,  2560. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  additions  all  occur  in  the  last 
third  of  the  piece. 

(b)  In  the  following  lines  additions  have  been  inserted, 
varying  from  one  word  to  half  a  dozen:  186,  194,  321,  330,  359, 
377,  384,  483,  499,  500,  552,  560,  565,  601,  606,  610,  630,  635, 
671,  694,  706,  777,  796,  1092,  1174,  1175,  1233,  1271,  1286, 
1289,  1331,  1340,  1347,  1362,  1442,  1473,  1568,  1579,  1645, 
1651,  1667,  1745,  1816,  1817,  1819,  1878,  1900,  1920,  1958, 
1995,  2074,  2078,  2137,  2197,  2198,  2210,  2211,  2213,  2233, 
2238,  2258,  2470,  2551. 

2.  B  generally  uses  uncontracted  forms  where  the  con- 
tracted form  is  found  in  A;  e.g.  yon  will  for  you'll;  you  are 
for  y'are:  so  11.  467,  468,  594,  611,  659,  1133,  1370,  1376, 
1420,  and  elsewhere. 

3.  The  addition  in  B  of  a  word  lacking  in  A  sometimes 
renders  the  line  metrically  correct:  so  11.  194,  1723,  1752, 
1846,  2399,  2400,  2408. 
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4.  Occasionally  the  omission  of  a  word  produces  the  same 
effect:  so  11.  1094,  1706. 

5.  Lines  run  together  in  A  are  properly  divided  in  B  so  as 
to  make  them  metrically  correct:  so  11.  194,  212,  213,  223, 
401-3,  1025-6,  1109-11,  1442,  1556,  1607,  2278,  2283,  2328, 
2399-2400,  2406-8,  2470,  2557. 

6.  A  difference  in  the  order  of  the  words  occasionally 
occurs:  so  11.  326,  369,  1090,  2034. 

7.  In  B  Harry  is  found  twice  for  Henry,  11.  809,  827; 
Wrootham  for  Wrotham,  11.  617,  1484,  1487,  1569;  and  Win- 
chester for  Rochester,  1.  2528. 

8.  The  stage  directions,  while  agreeing  verbally  in  the  main, 
are  often  added  to  or  altered:  cf.  the  variants,  and  11.  579, 
1856-7. 

We  now  have  to  face  the  problem  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  texts  A  and  B.  The  misplacement, 
noted  above,  in  A  of  the  catchword  with,  which  is  in  its  proper 
place  in  B,  naturally  arouses  suspicion,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
hope  that  herein  may  lie  a  proof  of  the  priority  of  B  as  incon- 
trovertible as  that  which  Professor  J.  Schick  has  recently 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  texts  of  the  "Spanish  Trag- 
edy."1 But  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  else  to  support  this 
view  and  much  to  oppose  it.  There  is  a  misplacement  of 
but  one  line  in  the  position  of  the  catchword,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  somewhat  commonplace  explana- 
tion that  in  setting  up  the  type  the  printer's  eye  skipped  a 
line,  causing  him  to  insert  the  wrong  word,  a  thing  which  he 
either  did  not  observe  or  left  to  be  changed  later.  This  was 
not  done  and  the  text  has  come  to  us  in  its  present  form. 
Such  mishaps  were  not  uncommon. 

The  question  will  of  course  naturally  arise,  how  does  it 
come,  then,  that  there  is  such  similarity  in  the  pagination  of 
A  and  B  for  the  first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  play?  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  as  both  were  for  the  most  part  in  verse 
and  printed  in  small  quartos,  such  a  parallelism  is  by  no 
means  remarkable, — indeed,  the  reverse  would  be  so.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  the  foregoing  considerations  we 
cannot  assume  the  priority  of  B. 


1  Thomas  Kyd's  "Spanish  Tragedy,"  herausgegeben  von  J.  Schick,  Berlin,  1901 , 
p.  lvii. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  although  the  text  of  B  has  been  added 
to  considerably,  still,  in  the  main,  its  readings  are  the  same 
as  those  of  A,  at  least  for  two-thirds  of  the  play.  And,  further, 
although  there  are  additional  stage  directions,  and  altered 
ones,  many  nevertheless  agree  in  their  wording  entirely  or 
partly  with  A. 

Now  we  cannot  hold  that  B  was  taken  from  A,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  greater  cannot  come  from  the  less.  There 
are  in  B  many  additions  to  the  text  of  A,  several  of  which, 
from  metrical  considerations,  must  have  existed  in  the  source 
of  A. 

Nor  can  we  assume  that  A  was  taken  from  B,  for  in  that 
case  we  should  have  greater  verbal  agreement  both  in  the 
text  and  in  the  stage  directions. 

Nor,  still  further,  can  we  suppose  that  A  was  pirated  in 
the  way  common  at  the  time,  namely,  by  a  person  going  to 
the  theatre  and  taking  down  the  play  in  a  species  of  short- 
hand; for  although  this  would  account  for  variations  in  the 
text,  it  would  by  no  means  account  for  the  large  amount  of 
verbal  agreement  which  exists  in  the  stage  directions  of  A 
and  B. 

The  best  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  soon  after  the  first 
production  of  the  play  A  was  taken  from  an  actor's  copy 
which  had  been  written  from  dictation  or  copied  from  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  authors.  This  was  surreptitiously 
published  under  Shakspere's  name  early  in  1600,  possibly 
even  when  B  was  already  in  the  press.  It  was  followed  soon 
after  by  the  publication  of  B,  the  more  complete  text,  based 
upon  the  author's  manuscript,  and  containing  additions  and 
improvements  which  had  suggested  themselves  throughout 
the  successful  run  of  the  piece. 

But  the  text  of  B  has  a  little  problem  of  its  own.  We  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lack  of  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  word  king  in  the  last  third  of  the  play,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  added  lines  occur  in  the  same  last 
third.  These  seem  to  argue  some  difference  in  the  last  third 
of  the  original  of  B.  The  first  point,  that  of  the  lack  of 
capitalization,  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
last  third  was  copied  by  a  different  hand,  and  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  coincidence  that  this  new  hand  copied  the  por- 
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tion  in  which  the  additional  lines  occur.  Possibly  the  last 
third  was  copied  out  of  a  different  manuscript  from  the  former 
portion  of  the  play.  The  problem  is  one  which,  from  lack  of 
surer  data,  cannot  be  settled;  so  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  merely  presenting  it. 

The  relations  between  A  and  B,  and  C  and  D,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  folios,  do  not  present  any  great  difficulties.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  the  compilers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
folios  of  Shakspere  knew  nothing  of  the  text  B  of  "Sir  John 
Oldcastle."  In  the  one  or  two  cases  where  the  reading  of  a 
single  word  agrees  in  B,  C,  and  D,  it  is  due  to  B's  having  a 
more  modern  form  of  the  word  than  A,  and  this  form  has 
been  adopted  in  C  and  D  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  modernization  employed  by  the  editors  of  the 
later  folios. 

The  editors  of  the  third  folio  (C)  have  followed  faithfully 
the  text  of  A,  modernizing  the  spelling,  and  doing  a  little,  a 
very  little,  textual  emendation  according  to  their  notions.  In 
some  cases  they  reproduce  unusual  forms  of  words.  The 
printer  corrected  some  of  the  errors  in  A,  and  added  some  of 
his  own.  All  of  the  foregoing  emendations  and  errors  referred 
to  are  given  in  the  variants  of  our  text. 

D  follows  C,  but  modernizes  the  spelling  still  further,  and 
corrects  the  typographical  errors  found  in  C.  Capitalization 
of  nouns  is  far  more  common  in  D.  D  is,  in  general,  a  more 
correctly  printed  text  than  C.  The  nature  of  the  differences 
between  the  folios  may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the 
f  ollowing^forms : 


C. 

D. 

Prologue 

doubtfull 

doubtful 

peacefull 

peaceful 

L.  4 

businesse 

business 

18 

kanaves 

Kanaves 

20 

sword 

Sword 

26 

highnesse 

Highness 

30 

ceremonies 

Ceremonies 

106 

behoove 

behove 

108 

souldiers 

Souldiers 

145 

frensie 

frensy 

176 

adoe 

ado 

180 

Fie 

I'll 

203 

warrs 

Wars 
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The  texts  of  editions  E  to  H  and  J  to  L  do  not  eall  for 
comment.  They  are  based  entirely  upon  either  that  of  C  or 
that  of  D. 

I,  the  edition  of  Mr.  William  Gilmore  Simms,  published 
in  New  York  in  1848,  is  of  interest  to  scholars  on  this  side  of 
the  water  as  being  the  first  American  edition  of  the  play. 
Mr.  Simms  took  what  would  now  be  considered  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  the  text,  which  show  him  to  have  been  unfamiliar 
with  some  of  the  usages  of  Elizabethan  English.  For  exam- 
ple, 1.  849,  prepensed  for  pretensed:  1.  969,  succeed  for  proceed: 
1.  1020,  post  for  host:  1.  2078,  press  for  pass:  I.  2240,  bold  for 
old:  1.  2334,  insists  for  inserts:  1.  2343,  cruelly  for  closely. 

Mr.  Simms  has  also  re-arranged  the  order  of  the  scenes  as 
follows : 

LI.       1  to  1746  LI.  2203  to  2272 

2017  to  2072  2073  to  2202 

1747  to  2016  2273  to  end 

From  a  statement  in  the  introduction,  Mr.  Simms  would 
seem  to  have  based  his  text  directly  on  the  folios. 

M,  Mr.  William  Hazlitt's  edition  is  the  most  easily  accessible 
one.  It  is  a  popular  production  and  does  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  scholar.  He  has  based  his  readings  upon  those 
of  A,  C,  and  D,  sometimes  following  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other;  and  he  has  not  always  chosen  the  most  authoritative 
reading.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  not  used  B  at  all.  Like  Mr.  Simms, 
he  has  rearranged  some  of  the  scenes.  The  following  is  his 
arrangement  of  the  lines: 

LI.       1  to  2072  LI.  2073  to  2202 

2203  to  2272  2273  to  end 

We  have  little  information  regarding  the  second  part  of 
"Sir  John  Oldcastle."  It  was  entered,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Register  and  mentioned  in  Hens- 
lowTe's  diary  in  connection  with  the  first  part.  There  are  one 
or  two  entries  in  Henslowe  which  are  concerned  with  the 
second  part,  or  which  are  doubtful.    These  are  as  follows: 

Receved  of  Mr  Henchlow,  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany, to  pay  Mr  Drayton  for  the  second  pte  of      iiij  li 
Sr  Jhon  Ouldcasell,  foure  pound:  I  say  re- 
ceved   

Pd     me  Thomas  Downton.1 

1  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  162. 
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The  foregoing  entry  was  made  between  the  nineteenth  and 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1599. 
Also  the  following: 

Dd  unto  the  littell  tayller,  at  the  apoyntment  of 

Robert  Shawe,  the  12  of  marche  1599,  to  macke  xxxs 
thinges  for  the  2  pte  of  owld  castell,  some  of 1 

Lent  unto  the  companye,  the  17  of  aguste  1602, 

to  paye  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  for  new  adicy-    xxxx  s 
ons  in  Owldcasell,  the  some  of  2 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  last  refers  to  the  first  or  second 
part  of  the  play.  Collier  seems  to  think  that  the  second  part 
is  meant.  This  view  he  bases  on  the  fact  that  the  first  part 
was  printed  in  1600. 

Lent  unto  John  Ducke  and  John  Thayer,  the 

21  of  aguste  1602,  to  bye  a  sewt  for  owld  xij  li 

castell,  and  a  sewt  and  a  dublet  of  satten,  the 
some  of3 

Lent  unto  John  Ducke,  to  paye  for  the  Turcke 
head,  and  ij  wemens  gownes  mackinge,  and 
fresh  water  for  Owld  castell,  and  the  merser        3  li  xs 
bill,  and  harey  chettell,  in  earneste  of  a  tra- 
gedie  called  ,  the  24  of  aguste  1602 .  .  .  .* 

Collier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Freshwater  was  the 
name  of  a  person,  as  appears  later.5 

Lent  unto  John  Thare,  the  7  of  septmbr  1602, 

to  give  unto  Thomas  Dickers  for  his  adicions  x  s 

in  owld  castell,  the  some  of  6 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  can  glean  little  as  to  the  character 
of  the  play.  It  seems  from  the  first  entry,  in  which  both  plays 
are  mentioned,  as  though  the  four  authors  were  concerned  in 
its  composition,  although  the  sum  recorded  as  paid  to  Down- 
ton  for  Drayton  points  possibly  to  his  having  had  a  greater 
share  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  It  must  have  been 
produced  about  March  or  April,  1599,  at  the  time  when  we 
find  the  payment  to  the  "littell  tayller."    If  the  additions 


1  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  166. 

2  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  236. 

3  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  237. 


4  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  237. 

5  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  247. 

6  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  239. 
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made  by  Dekker  in  August,  1602,  were  to  the  second  part, 
then  the  later  entries  for  costume-making  would  probably  be 
for  the  second  part  also. 

Of  what  the  main  story  of  the  second  part  treated  we  can 
readily  guess.  The  career  of  Oldcastle  from  the  time  of  his 
flight  into  Wales,  his  capture,  martyrdom,  and  death  must 
have  been  dealt  with,  although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  how 
the  latter  incident  would  have  been  presented  upon  the  stage. 
One  thing  for  the  authors  to  explain  would  have  been  the 
capture  and  delivery  of  Oldcastle  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
by  Powis,  who  in  the  first  part  is  his  warmest  friend  and 
under  deep  obligation  to  him.  This  may  have  been  suffi- 
ciently motived  by  the  weak  and  timorous  character  given  to 
Powis  in  the  first  part.  As  to  what  material  was  drawn  upon 
for  the  lighter  portions  of  the  play  we  have  no  clue  beyond 
the  probability  that,  as  much  of  the  scene  was  undoubtedly 
laid  in  Wales,  there  may  have  been  comic  Welsh  dialect 
scenes  similar  to  those  which  were  successfully  treated  in  the 
earlier  play. 

Farther  we  cannot  go,  and  "The  Second  Part  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle"  must  remain  one  of  the  topics  of  that  yet  unwritten 
book  whose  theme,  at  once  unsatisfactory  and  fascinating, 
will  be,  "Plays  Not  Extant." 

The  historical  character,  upon  whose  career  are  founded 
the  plays  entitled  "The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle"  and 
"The  Second  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  belonged  to  the 
county  of  Herefordshire  and  took  part  in  the  religious  move- 
ment of  the  Lollards  shortly  after  the  time  of  Wycliffe.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  he  was  of  Welsh  descent,1  but  of  this 
no  proof  has  been  established.  Members  of  the  Oldcastle 
family  represented  the  county  of  Hereford  in  parliament  at 
different  periods  from  1368  until  1452,  and  among  these  was 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  himself  in  1403.2  Thomas  Oldcastle,  the 
representative  in  1390,  and  his  son  Richard,  who  are  recorded 
as  holding  lands  in  Herefordshire,3  were  probably  our  Old- 
castle's  uncle  and  cousin.  A  portion  of  the  family  estate  in 
Almely  was  known  by  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  due,  it  is  thought, 

1  Archeolog.  Cambr.,  1st  ser.,  I,  47;  4th  ser.,  VIII,  125. 

2  Return  of  Members  of  Pari.,  I,  pp.  179,  188,  237,  244,  265,  329,  333,  317.  Cf. 
Cooke,  Visitation  of  1569,  ed.  F.  W.  Weaver. 

3  Kal.  &  Inv.,  II,  53;  Iss.  Exch.,  p.  299,  ed.  Devon;  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  99. 
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to  the  presence  there  of  the  remains  of  some  early  Roman 
fortress.1 

An  interesting  incident  relating  to  the  family  is  preserved 
for  us  in  a  petition  presented  in  1416  to  King  Henry  V.  by  a 
certain  Robert  Whittington  and  his  son  Guy,  who  affirmed 
that  while  traveling  through  Herefordshire  they  had  been  set 
upon  by  the  servants  of  Richard  Oldcastle,  and  that  money 
had  been  extorted  from  them  under  threat  of  their  being 
carried  off  into  Wales.  This  Richard  Oldcastle  was  in  all 
likelihood  the  cousin  of  Sir  John.2 

As  to  the  date  of  Oldcastle 's  birth  we  have  no  evidence. 
It  has  been  set  variously,  in  13603  and  in  1378.4  Probably 
the  latter  year  is  nearer  the  truth.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to 
have  been  page  to  Sir  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
but  the  authority  for  this  is  not  certain.5 

The  first  record  relating  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  that  of 
his  being  ordered  in  1402  to  the  Castle  of  Buelt  in  Wales. 
He  appears  to  have  remained  for  the  next  two  years  in  that 
country,  where  he  was  in  charge  at  different  times  of  the 
castles  of  Kedwelly  and  Hay.6  In  1403,  however,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  under  the  title 
of  knight  as  representative  of  his  native  shire.7  In  1408  and 
1409  he  was  county-sheriff  and  was  one  of  the  custodians  of 
the  lordship  of  Dinas  in  Wales.8 

During  this  period  his  friendship  with  the  future  king  must 
have  been  formed,  for  the  latter  was  in  Wales  frequently 
between  the  years  1401  and  1406  ;9  although  the  fact  of  the 
prince's  mother  being  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford10  may 
have  brought  about  an  earlier  meeting  at  the  home  of  Henry's 
maternal  grandfather.  Oldcastle  was  probably  a  younger 
man  than  later  accounts  have  made  him.11  Some  modern 
writers  have  attempted  to  palliate  the  youthful  conduct  of 

1  Robinson,  Castles  of  Herefordshire,  p.  3 ;  Kelly,  Directory  of  Herefordshire. 

2  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  99. 

3Archeolog.  Cambr.,  4th  ser.,  VIII,  125. 

4  Elmham,  Liber  Metricus,  p.  156. 

5  Weever,  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  J.  O.,  p.  181. 

6  Proceed,  and  Ord.  Priv.  Counc,  I,  174,  237;  II,  68. 

7  Ret.  Memb.  Pari.,  I,  265. 

8  Calend.  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  359;  Dugdale,  Baronage,  II,  67. 

9  Kingsford,  Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  XXVI,  pp.  43-45. 
i°  Kingsford,  Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  XXVI,  43. 

»  Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  p.  156. 
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the  prince,1  but  the  evidence  of  contemporaries  is  much  too 
strong  for  us  not  to  continue  in  the  belief  that  upon  his  ac- 
cession there  was  a  most  creditable  change  from  a  course  of 
conduct  anything  but  edifying.2  As  to  the  youth  of  Oldcastle 
we  have  no  testimony.  Bale,  an  untrustworthy  authority  in 
many  points,  in  the  account  of  his  trial  makes  Sir  John  con- 
fess to  having  sinned  against  God  most  grievously  in  his 
youth  in  pride,  wrath,  gluttony,  covetousness,  and  lechery, 
and  to  have  hurt  many  men  in  his  anger.3  Whence  Bale 
drew  this  portion  of  the  account  we  know  not;  but  he  hardly 
would  have  admitted  any  reproach  even  upon  the  earlier 
years  of  the  man  he  was  championing,  unless  he  had  been 
convinced  that  the  evidence  was  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

By  1409  we  find  Oldcastle  married  to  Joanna,  Lady  Cob- 
ham.  This  Lady  Cobham  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
last  Baron  Cobham,  the  founder  of  Cobham  college,4  being 
the  daughter  of  his  only  daughter,  who  married  Sir  John  de 
la  Pole.5  Oldcastle  was  her  fourth  husband;  she,  his  third 
wife.6  After  his  marriage  with  her  he  was  styled  by  courtesy 
Lord  Cobham,7  and  is  so  mentioned  in  many  of  the  records.8 

Two  years  later,  in  1411,  in  company  with  Arundell  and 
Umphraville,  Cobham  (Oldcastle),  who  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  held  some  court  office,9  was  sent  by  the  prince  to  France 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  the 
Orleanists.  The  expedition  was  successful  and  the  English 
gained  a  victory  at  St.  Cloud.10 

The  records  of  Oldcastle 's  life  up  to  this  point  have  been 
scanty,  but  they  are  not  so  for  the  years  which  follow.  Indi- 
cations of  his  leaning  toward  Lollardism  are  found  first  in 

1  Cf.  Tyler,  J.  E.,  Henry  of  Monmouth;  also  B.  Williams,  Preface  to  Gesta  Hen.  V. 
p.  xvi. 

2  Vita,  pp.  12,  15;  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  290;  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  303. 

3  State  Trials,  p.  42. 

4  Cal.  Inquis,  III,  pp.  123,  186. 

5  Camden,  Britannia,  I,  310. 

6  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  VII,  329;  Archeologia  Cantiana,  XI, 
49  ff;  113  ff. 

7  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  291;  G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage,  II,  317. 

8  Tait's  statement  (Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  XLII,  87)  is  misleading.  Oldcastle  is  men- 
tioned in  "Return  of  Members,"  I,  265,  as  Johannes  Oldecastell,  chivalier. 

9  Walsingham,  Hist  Ang.,  II,  291. 

i°  Davies,  Chron.,  36;  Capgrave,  Chron.,  300;  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  286; 
Three  Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles,  Camden  Soc,  p.  53;  Gregory's  Chron.,  p.  106; 
Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  York,  I,  130. 
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1410,  when  certain  churches  upon  the  estate  of  his  wife  were 
laid  under  an  interdict.1 

A  trustworthy  authority  states  that  Oldcastle  early  tried  to 
convert  the  king  to  his  views,2  while  two  of  the  chroniclers 
confidently  assert  that  he  urged  Henry  to  assume  all  the 
temporal  goods  of  the  church.3 

On  March  6,  1412,  a  chaplain  was  examined  by  a  magis- 
trate named  William  Milton.  This  man  proved  to  be  an 
unlicensed  Lollard  preacher,  who  stated  that  he  had  that 
morning  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Cobham.4 

Owing  to  his  prominent  position  and  known  intimacy  with 
the  king,5  he  was  doubtless  looked  to  as  the  fittest  leader  for 
the  Lollard  movement.  While  we  have  no  specific  evidence 
as  to  his  doings  between  the  time  of  his  marriage  and  the 
convocation  of  the  clergy  in  March,  1413,  the  later  documents 
point  to  a  considerable  activity  upon  his  part  on  behalf  of  the 
Lollards.6  This  convocation  found  by  diligent  inquiry  that 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  the  chief  favorer,  protector,  and  de- 
fender of  the  sect  called  Lollards;  that  he  not  only  sent  the 
preachers  forth  and  attended  their  sermons,  but  even  threat- 
ened with  arms  all  those  who  withstood  them;  that  he  main- 
tained that  the  suffragans  of  his  province  had  no  power;  and 
further,  that  he  thought,  dogmatized,  and  taught  otherwise 
concerning  the  sacraments  of  the  altar,  penance,  pilgrimages, 
the  adoration  of  images,  and  the  power  of  the  keys  than  the 
church  held.7  A  most  damaging  piece  of  evidence  was  the 
proof  of  his  ownership  of  two  Wycliffite  tracts,  found  with 
one  Lynmore  in  Pater  Noster  Row,  where  they  had  been 
left  to  be  illuminated.  These  were  taken  and  read  to  the 
king  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  knight  himself. 
The  king  was  horrified  and  asked  Sir  John  whether  he  did 
not  think  that  they  would  be  justly  condemned,  to  which  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative.    When  questioned  as  to  why 

1  Wilkins,  Concilia,  III,  329. 

2  Gesta  Hen.  V.,  p.  2. 

s  Capgrave,  Lib.  111.  Hen.,  p.  121;  Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  p.  147. 
*  Wilkins,  Concilia,  III,  338. 

5  Gesta  Hen.  V.,  p.  2. 

6  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  304;  Rymer,  Foed.,  IX,  61;  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.,  p.  434; 
State  Trials,  I,  37. 

7  Foedera,  IX,  61;  State  Trials,  I,  p.f37;  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V.,  p.  15;  Capgrave , 
Lib.  de  111.  Hen.,  p.  112;  T.  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  p.  291. 
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he  possessed  or  made  use  of  such  tracts,  he  replied  with  regard 
to  the  worse  one  that  he  had  never  used  it,  and  had  read  but 
two  leaves  of  it.1 

The  discovery  of  these  tracts  and  the  sorry  figure  which 
Oldcastle  presented  before  the  king  when  confronted  with 
them  led  the  clergy  to  hasten  measures  which  might  reclaim 
him  from  the  way  of  error  or  put  an  end  to  his  influence  in 
spreading  the  new  doctrines.  As  Oldcastle  was  of  high  rank 
and  an  especial  favorite  of  the  king,  Archbishop  Arundel  did 
nothing  before  consulting  Henry.  The  monarch  begged  him 
to  delay  the  matter  until  he  himself  should  have  tried  what 
his  persuasion  could  do.  He  summoned  Oldcastle  to  him 
and  attempted  vainly  to  turn  him.  The  knight  protested  his 
loyalty  to  his  liege,  but  on  all  points  of  doctrine  remained 
stubborn.  At  length  in  August  the  king's  patience  gave  out 
and  he  rebuked  him.  This  Oldcastle  seems  to  have  resented, 
for  we  find  that  he  left  the  court  without  permission  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  fortress  of  Cowling  in  Kent.2 

The  king  immediately  sent  for  the  archbishop  and  enjoined 
upon  him  to  proceed  against  the  lord  of  Cobham.3  He  him- 
self issued  a  letter  on  the  twenty-first  of  August  to  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs  of  London  stirring  them  up  against  the  Lollard 
priests.4  The  archbishop  at  once  sent  a  summoner  to  Cowl- 
ing to  cite  Oldcastle,  but  he  refused  to  be  cited.  Citations 
were  then  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  in  Leeds.  These 
were  torn  down  by  his  friends.  At  length,  after  several  refusals 
to  appear,  he  was  declared  contumacious  and  excommunicated.5 

The  knight  was  now  summoned  to  appear  on  September 
the  twenty -third  to  show  why  he  should  not  be  condemned  as 
a  heretic  and  handed  over  to  the  secular  power  for  punishment. 

Before  this  date,  Bale  states,  again  upon  undiscovered  author- 
ity, that  Oldcastle  went  to  Henry  and  presented  him  with  a 
written  confession  of  his  faith.  The  king  would  not  receive 
it,  but  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  the  judges.    Cobham  then 

1  Wilkins,  Concilia,  III,  352. 

2  Ibid.,  Ill,  352;  Rymer,  Foed.,  IX,  61;  State  Trials,  I,  37,  38;  Shirley,  Fasc . 
Ziz.,  p.  435;  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V.,  p.  16;  Capgrave,  Lib.  de  111.  Hen.,  p.  112; 
Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  p.  97;  Gesta  Hen.  V.,  p.  2. 

3  Wilkins,  Concilia,  III,  353;  State  Trials,  I,  38. 

*  Halliwell,  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  II,  72. 

s  Rymer,  Foedera,  IX,  61;  State  Trials,  I,  38;  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.,  p.  435-6;  Wal- 
singham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  292. 
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offered  to  fight  with  any  one  on  behalf  of  his  belief.  The  king, 
however,  had  him  summoned;  whereupon  Oldcastle  appealed 
from  the  archbishop  to  the  pope.  This  angered  Henry,  who 
insisted  that  the  former  should  be  his  judge.  Being  unwilling 
to  submit  to  this  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  there  to 
await  his  appearance  upon  September  the  twenty -third.1 

As  already  stated,  Bale's  source  is  unknown  and  Bale  him- 
self untrustworthy;  but  it  seems  highly  improbable,  even  more 
so  than  in  the  previous  case,  that  he  should  have  drawn  upon 
his  imagination  for  Old  castle's  appeal  to  the  pope.  It  would 
have  been  most  unlike  Bale. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  September  Oldcastle  appeared  before 
his  judges  in  charge  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Robert 
Morley.  The  archbishop  addressed  him  kindly,  offering  him 
absolution.  To  this  he  paid  no  attention;  but,  having  obtained 
permission,  drew  from  his  bosom  an  indented  paper  on  which 
was  written  the  confession  of  his  belief.  This  he  read  aloud. 
It  contained  a  rather  general  statement  with  regard  to  the  points 
upon  which  he  was  suspected  of  heresy.  He  stated  his  belief 
in  all  the  sacraments  ordained  by  God;  he  believed  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  to  be  Christ's  body  in  the  form  of  bread;  he 
insisted  on  true  penance  and  confession  for  salvation.  Images 
were  intended  as  aids  to  devotion;  when  abused  they  became 
idols.  Men,  if  they  were  wicked,  might  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  upon  pilgrimages  and  not  be  saved;  others  who  were 
righteous  would  be  saved  although  they  remained  at  home.2 

The  archbishop  and  the  clergy  then  withdrew,  and  having 
considered  the  paper  which  had  been  read  they  returned  stat- 
ing that  they  found  much  good  catholic  doctrine  in  it.  They 
wished,  however,  a  more  specific  declaration  with  regard  to 
those  points  upon  which  he  had  been  especially  suspected,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  altar  and  penance.  Oldcastle  insisted  that 
he  would  not  answer  anything  further  than  what  he  had  read. 
The  clergy  intimated  to  him  that  this  was  insufficient,  but 
nevertheless  he  refused  to  say  anything  more.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  then  declared  to  him,  whereupon  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  ready  to  assent  to  the  decisions  of  the 

1  State  Trials,  I,  38-39. 

aRymer,  Foedera,  IX,  62-63;  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.,  pp.  437-8;  Walsingham,  Hist. 
Ang.,  II,  293;  Capgrave,  Chron.  Eng.,  pp.  304-5;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  III,  354. 
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Church,  but  would  not  affirm  that  the  pope  and  his  clergy  had 
power  to  make  decisions.  Bearing  patiently  with  him,  the 
archbishop  decided  that  certain  determinations  relating  to  the 
points  in  dispute  should  be  translated  from  Latin  and  set 
before  him.  He  was  to  be  given  till  the  following  Monday 
to  prepare  and  deliver  an  answer  to  them.1 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  Cobham  was 
again  brought  before  the  Convocation  which  met  at  Black 
Friars.2  iVbsolution  was  again  offered  and  again  refused.  He 
was  then  questioned  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  in  dispute. 
He  now  stated  that  he  believed  both  body  and  bread  to  be 
present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  the  present  doctrine  was 
that  of  the  Church  after  it  had  become  corrupted.  He  con- 
sidered confession  to  a  priest  unnecessary,  though  advisable 
for  a  great  sinner.  In  expressing  his  views  concerning  images 
and  their  veneration  he  remarked  that  the  only  honor  he  allowed 
the  cross  was  to  keep  it  clean  and  give  it  a  place  in  his  closet. 
As  to  the  clergy,  he  declared  the  pope  and  his  prelates  to  be 
Antichrist,  the  pope  being  the  head;  the  clergy,  the  body;  and 
the  friars,  the  tail ;  and  that  no  obedience  was  due  them.  Then 
with  a  loud  voice,  he  called  out  to  the  people  present:  "Those 
who  sit  in  judgment  upon  me  and  are  desirous  to  condemn  me, 
will  seduce  you  all  and  themselves,  and  lead  ye  to  Hell:  take 
therefore  good  heed  of  them."  Once  more  the  clergy  besought 
him  earnestly  to  return  to  the  faith,  but  in  vain.  Then  the 
archbishop  declared  him  a  heretic  and  handed  him  over  to  the 
secular  power  for  punishment.3 

The  attitude  of  the  archbishop  throughout  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  great  patience  and  of  desire  to  reclaim  him  for 
the  faith.4 

The  abjuration,  purporting  to  be  that  of  Oldcastle,  which 
has  come  down  to  us5  and  upon  w^hich  Bale  has  expended 
some  of  his  ever  abundant  vituperation,  was  probably  a  form 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  IX,  63;  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.,  pp.  441-2;  State  Trials,  I,  pp,  40-41 ; 
Capgrave,  Chron.  Eng.,  p.  305;  Wilkins,  Concilia,  III,  355;  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V., 
p.  16. 

2  Gregory,  Chron.,  p.  107. 

3  Rymer,  Foed.,  IX,  pp.  64-5;  Wilkins,  Cone.,  Ill,  pp.  356-7;  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz. 
443-5,  449;  State  Trials,  pp.  41-46;  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  pp.  293-5;  Cap- 
grave,  Chron.  Eng.,  pp.  305-6;  Redmann,  p.  16;  Gesta  Hen.  V.,  p.  3. 

4  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  109&. 

Zcsyea.F  Shir5l  .iz.,  pp.  414-416;  State  Trials,  I,  47. 
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drawn  up  by  the  clergy  to  have  been  signed  by  the  knight  in 
case  he  should  have  yielded. 

The  king,  out  of  compassion,  had  the  sentence  postponed, 
and  Oldcastle,  perhaps  from  crafty  motives,  seems  to  have 
indicated  a  change  of  mind.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  his 
chains  were  removed,  although  he  was  still  detained  in  custody 
until  he  should  appear  to  make  his  submission  before  the 
clergy.  This  liberty  he  turned  to  advantage  and  escaped  in 
some  strange  way  from  the  Tower.1  One  of  the  chroniclers, 
whose  account  of  the  whole  affair  shows  great  fright  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  even  to  the  point  of  being  amusing,  attributed 
it  to  demoniacal  aid.2  The  escape  was  probably  arranged 
through  the  agency  of  Cobham's  co-religionists3  for  payments 
are  recorded  a  little  later  to  certain  constables  of  Smithfield 
for  having  kept  careful  watch  in  the  night-time  to  take  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  also  for  having  found  and  seized  certain  books 
in  the  house  of  a  parchment-maker  where  the  knight  had 
dwelt.4 

This  must  have  been  early  in  October,  as  the  king  made 
proclamation  on  the  tenth  of  that  month  that  none  of  his  sub- 
jects were  to  harbour  Oldcastle,  who  was  styled  an  approved 
and  convicted  heretic,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture;5  and  on  the 
next  day  offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand  marks  for  his  appre- 
hension.6 Such  was  his  popularity,  however,  that  this  large 
sum  failed  to  induce  any  of  his  followers  to  betray  him.7 

Oldcastle 's  escape  seems  to  have  brought  to  a  head  a  con- 
spiracy of  which  indications  had  been  seen  before.8  The  aims 
of  this  conspiracy  have  no  doubt  been  exaggerated,  although 
the  lengths  to  which  a  body  of  persons  will  go  when  laboring 
under  religious  excitement  cannot  be  calculated  with  certainty. 
The  Lollards,  in  common  with  Oldcastle,  were  reported  to  have 
plotted  against  the  king  and  religion,  intending  to  destroy 
churches  and  church  property,  and  to  set  up  Oldcastle  himself 

1  Gesta  Hen.  V.,  pp.  3-4;  Davies,  Eng.  Chron,  p.  46;  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang. 
II,  297;  State  Trials,  I,  49;  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V.,  p.  16. 

2  Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  p.  97. 

3  Baildon,  Select  Cases,  p.  109. 

4  Devon,  Issues  Exchequ.,  p.  330;  Davies,  Eng.  Chron,  p.  183. 

5  Devon,  Iss.  Ex.,  p.  324. 

a  Rymer,  Foedera,  IX,  89;  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V.,  p.  17. 

7  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V.,  p.  17. 

8  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  303. 
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as  regent  of  the  realm.1  There  seems  to  have  been  a  design  to 
kill  Henry  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany  when  he  was  at  Eltham,2 
but  this  failed.  On  the  Wednesday  following  20,000  of  the 
rebels  met  near  London;  but  the  king,  forewarned,  was  able  to 
defeat  their  plans  and  gain  a  complete  victory.3  Many  of  the 
Lollards  were  caught  and  executed.  Among  them  was  Wil- 
liam Murley,  the  unfortunate  brewer  of  Dunstable,4  whose 
possession  of  a  pair  of  golden  spurs  and  other  appurtenances 
of  knighthood  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  Oldcastle's  designs 
upon  the  throne. 

Cobham,  more  fortunate  than  his  fellow-conspirators,  es- 
caped.5 The  king  issued  instructions  that  he  be  brought  before 
him,  and  offered  a  large  reward,  but  to  no  avail;  hence  a  decree 
of  outlawry  was  established.6  He  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
in  hiding  not  far  from  home. 

During  the  summer  of  1415  Henry  embarked  for  France, 
although  strongly  urged  to  the  contrary  by  his  friends,  who 
feared  that  Oldcastle  would  seize  his  absence  as  the  opportu- 
nity for  some  decisive  movement.7  He  did  indeed  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Beauchamp  threatening  to  take  vengeance  on  him  for 
some  previous  injury,  but  that  nobleman  gathered  together  a 
band  of  armed  men  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  his  menacer. 
Coming  upon  some  of  Cobham's  followers,  he  captured  them, 
and  by  means  of  torture  made  them  declare  their  leader's 
whereabouts.  As  the  result  of  this  the  knight  barely  escaped 
and  a  large  quantity  of  his  treasure  fell  into  the  pursuer's 
hands.8  Among  this  were  found  his  armour  and  money,  a 
banner  painted  with  a  likeness  of  the  host  and  chalice,  another 
bearing  the  figure  of  Christ  full  of  wounds  with  the  spear  and 
the  nails.  These  latter  objects,  one  of  the  chroniclers  tells  us, 
were  to  make  the  simple  people  think  him  a  true  zealot.9 

When  Henry  was  at  Hampton  on  his  first  journey  to  Har- 

1  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  108. 

2  Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  p.  98;  Gregory,  Chron.,  p.  108;  Gesta  Hen.  V.,  p.  4. 

3  Rot.  Pari,  IV.,  108;  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  298;  Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  p.  99; 
Capgrave,  Lib.  111.  Hen.,  p.  113;  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  307. 

4  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  299;  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  307. 

6  Three  Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles,  p.  54. 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  108;  Halliwell,  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  I,  74. 

7  Gesta  Hen.  V.,  p.  12. 

8  State  Trials,  I,  p.  49;  Walsingham,  Hist,  Angl.,  II,  306;  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V.f 
p.  17;  Capgrave,  Chron,  p.  309. 

9  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  309. 
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flete,  Hoccleve  addressed  a  poem  to  Oldcastle  reproaching  him 
with  his  heresy  and  recent  rising,  pointing  out  in  addition  how 
shameful  it  was  for  him  not  to  be  fighting  with  his  king  in 
France.1  At  this  time  also  a  satirical  poem  aimed  at  Oldcastle 
was  published  by  an  anonymous  writer.2 

In  1416  certain  members  of  the  Lollard  sect  seem  to  have 
plotted  to  kill  Henry  while  he  was  celebrating  Christmas  at 
Kenil worth,  and  about  this  time  there  were  found  in  every  inn 
of  Northampton,  St.  Albans,  and  Reading  "bills  of  great  malice 
against  God  and  the  king."3  As  a  consequence  of  this,  more 
determined  measures  were  taken  to  capture  the  outlaw,  who  is 
styled  in  one  of  the  records  "Lollardus  Lollardorum."4  On 
the  eighteenth  of  January,  1417,  messengers  were  sent  with 
writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
the  body  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  wheresoever  he  might  be  found. 
He  was  to  be  safely  brought  to  the  presence  of  the  king.5 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Cobham  was  captured 
in  Wales  by  men  of  Lord  Powys.6  The  capture  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  struggle,  during  which  the  knight  was 
wounded,  his  leg  being  broken,  according  to  one  account,  by 
a  blow  from  a  stool  held  by  a  woman.7  The  parliament  voted 
a  recognition  to  Lord  Powys  for  his  good  and  effective  services 
and  his  great  labour  and  cost.8 

The  prisoner  was  brought  before  Bedford,  then  regent  in 
place  of  the  absent  Henry,  on  the  14th  of  December,9  and  on 
the  same  day  the  commons  petitioned  the  duke  as  guardian 
of  England  that,  since  Oldcastle  had  been  convicted  of  divers 
heresies;  had  been  declared  pure  heretic;  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  secular  power  and  outlawed  for  divers  treasons  touching 
the  person  of  the  king;  the  records  regarding  these  things 
should  be  presented  to  the  parliament  for  execution.19  He  was 
at  once  condemned.    According  to  two  of  the  chroniclers  Old- 

1  Hoccleve,  Works,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  I,  pp.  8-24. 
*  Wright,  Political  Poems,  II,  243-7. 

3  Capgrave,  Chron.,  p.  317. 

4  Kal.  and  Inv.,  II,  p.  102. 

5  Devon,  Iss.  Exch.,  p.  394. 

6  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  2nd  ser.,  I,  86,  87;  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.,  p.  267a. 

7  Davies,  Chron.,  p.  46;  Walsingham,  Hist.  Ang.,  II,  327;  State  Trials,  I,  50  ; 
Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  pp.  156-8;  Redmann,  p.  18. 

8  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  iii;  Devon,  Iss.  Exch.,  p.  390. 

9  Redmann,  p.  18. 

i°  Rot.  Pari.,  IV,  107. 
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castle  denied  the  right  of  his  judges  to  condemn  him  on  the 
ground  that  Xing  Richard  was  still  alive;1  but  if  this  were  true, 
it  had  no  weight  with  them.  The  condemned  man  was  led  to 
the  Tower,  thence  drawn  through  the  city  to  the  new  gallows 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  where  he  was  hanged;  then  the  gal- 
lows and  body  were  burnt  with  fire.2  One  contemporary  states 
that  the  body  was  quartered  and  disemboweled  before  being 
burnt.3  Oldcastle  appears  to  have  held  stoutly  to  his  opinions 
to  the  end,  according  to  one  account  refusing  absolution,  and 
stating  that  if  Peter  and  Paul  themselves  were  present  he  would 
not  confess  to  them.4  The  statement  of  one  chronicle,  which 
makes  him  to  have  declared  that  he  was  Elijah  and  that  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  is  not  improbable;  but  the 
chronicle  itself  is  untrustworthy.5 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  account  given  by  John  Foxe 
must  be  received  with  caution.  That  zealous  person  would 
certainly  have  found  Oldcastle 's  career  excellent  material,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  add  any  blood-curdling  accessories  which 
seemed  necessary  to  heighten  the  effect.6 

Oldcastle 's  estates,  which  had  been  escheated,7  passed  later 
by  entail  into  the  hands  of  his  only  son  Henry,  who  afterwards 
represented  Herefordshire  in  parliament.8 

The  history  contained  in  the  first  part  of  "Sir  John  Oldcas- 
tle" may  be  reasonably  referred  to  Holinshed  for  its  source. 
While  the  account  there  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
account  given  in  the  play,  such  differences  can  be  explained  by 
the  wish  of  the  authors  to  present  the  facts  in  a  certain  light 
for  their  own  purposes.  This  necessitated  modifications  which 
will  be  noticed  at  once  upon  reading  the  portions  taken  from 
Holinshed 's  Chronicle  and  printed  below: 

Henrie  the  Fourth.    An.  Dom.  1413.    An.  Reg.  14. 

Now  will  we  rehearse  what  writers  of  our  English  nation  liued  in  the 

1  Walsingham;  II,  328;  Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  p.  158. 

2  Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.,  II,  328;  Redmann,  Vita  Hen.  V.,  p.  22;  Elmham,  Lib. 
Met.,  p.  159;  Three  Fifteenth  Cent.  Chron.,  p.  56;  Da  vies,  Chron.,  p.  46;  State  Trials, 
I,  50. 

sCapgrave,  Lib.  de  111.  Hen.,  p.  122. 
4  Capgrave,  Lib.  de  111.  Hen.,  p.  122. 
s  Elmham,  Lib.  Met.,  pp.  151,  156. 

6  Acts  and  Monuments,  ed.  1570,  Vol.  I,  p.  762. 

7  Devon,  Iss.  Exch.,  p.  353. 

8  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls;  Cal.  Inquis.  Post  Mortem,  IV  124;  Return  of  Members,  I,  329, 
333,  347. 
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daies  of  this  king.  That  renowned  poet  Geffrie  Chaucer  ...  is 
woorthilie  named  as  principall  ....  Iohn  Gower  .  .  .  studied  not 
onelie  the  common  lawes  of  this  realme,  but  also  other  kinds  of  litera- 
ture .... 

Adde  to  the  fore  named,  Nicholas  Fakingham,  borne  in  Norfolke,  a 
greie  frier,  .  .  .  Richard  Scroope,  brother  to  William  Scroope,  lord 
treasuror  of  England  .  .  .  ;  Iohn  Wrotham,  a  Carmelite  frier  of  Lon- 
don, and  after  made  warden  of  a  house  of  his  order  in  Calis. 

Henriethe  Fift.  An.  Dom.  1414.  An.  Reg.  1. 
Also  in  this  first  yeere  of  this  kings  reigne,  sir  Iohn  Oldcastell,  which 
by  his  wife  was  called  lord  Cobham,  a  valiant  capteine  and  a  hardie 
gentleman,  was  accused  to  the  archbishop  of  Canturburie  of  certeine 
points  of  heresie,  who  knowing  him  to  be  highlie  in  the  kings  fauour, 
declared  to  his  highnesse  the  whole  accusation.  The  king  first  hauing 
compassion  of  the  noble  man,  required  the  prelats  that  if  he  were  a 
straied  sheepe,  rather  by  gentlenes  than  by  rigor  to  reduce  him  to  the 
fold.  And  after  this,  he  himselfe  sent  for  him,  and  right  earnestlie 
exhorted  him,  and  louinglie  admonished  him  to  reconcile  himselfe  to 
God  and  to  his  lawes.  The  lord  Cobham  not  onelie  thanked  him  for 
his  most  fauourable  clemencie,  but  also  declared  first  to  him  by  mouth, 
and  afterwards  by  writing,  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  and  the  ground 
of  his  beliefe,  affirming  his  grace  to  be  his  supreme  head  and  competent 
iudge,  and  none  other  person,  offering  an  hundred  knights  and  esquiers 
to  come  to  his  purgation,  or  else  to  fight  in  open  lists  in  defence  of  his 
iust  cause. 

The  king  vnderstanding  and  persuaded  by  his  councell,  that  by  order 
of  the  lawes  of  his  realme,  such  accusations  touching  matters  of  faith 
ought  to  be  tried  by  his  spirituall  prelats,  sent  him  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  there  to  abide  the  determination  of  the  clergie  according  to 
the  statutes  in  that  case  prouided,  after  which  time  a  solemne  session 
was  appointed  in  the  cathedrall  church  of  saint  Paule,  vpon  the  three 
and  twentith  day  of  September,  and  an  other  the  fiue  and  twentith 
daie  of  the  same  moneth,  in  the  hall  of  the  Blacke  friers  at  London,  in 
which  places  the  said  lord  was  examined  apposed,  and  fullie  heard,  and 
in  conclusion  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterburie  denounced  an  heretike , 
&  remitted  againe  to  the  Tower  of  London,  from  which  place,  either  by 
helpe  of  freends,  or  fauour  of  keepers,  he  priuilie  escaped  and  came  into 
Wales,  where  he  remained  for  a  season. 

After  this,  the  king  keeping  his  Christmasse  at  his  manor  of  Eltham, 
was  aduertised,  that  sir  Roger  Acton  knight  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
possessions,  Iohn  Browne  esquier,  Iohn  Beuerlie  priest,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  were  assembled  in  armour  against  the  king,  his  breth- 
eren,  the  clergie  and  realme.  These  newes  came  to  the  king,  on  the 
twelfth  daie  in  Christmasse,  wherevpon  vnderstanding  that  they  were 
in  a  place  called  Ficket  field  beside  London,  on  the  backe  side  of  saint 
Giles,  he  streight  got  him  to  his  palace  at  Westminster,  in  as  secret 
wise  as  he  might,  and  there  calling  to  him  certeine  bands  of  armed  men, 
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he  repaired  into  saint  Giles  fields,  neere  to  the  said  place  (where  he 
vnderstood  they  should  fullie  meet  about  midnight)  and  so  handled  the 
matter,  that  he  took  some,  and  slue  some,  euen  as  stood  with  his  pleas- 
ure. The  capteins  of  them  afore  mentioned,  being  apprehended,  were 
brought  to  the  kings  presence,  and  to  him  declared  the  causes  of  their 
commotion  and  rising,  accusing  a  great  number  of  their  complices. 

The  king  vsed  one  policie,  which  much  serued  to  the  discomfiting  of 
the  aduersaries  (as  Thorn.  Walsingham  saith)  which  was  this:  he  gaue 
order,  that  all  the  gates  of  London  should  be  streictlie  kept  and  garded, 
so  as  none  should  come  in  or  go  out,  but  such  as  were  knowen  to  go  to 
the  king.  Hereby  came  it  to  passe,  that  the  chief  est  succour  appointed 
to  come  to  the  capteins  of  the  rebels,  was  by  that  meanes  cut  off,  where 
otherwise  suerlie  (had  it  not  beene  thus  preuented  and  staied)  there 
had  issued  foorth  of  London  to  haue  ioined  with  them,  to  the  number 
(as  it  was  thought)  of  fiftie  thousand  persons,  one  and  other,  seruants, 
prentises,  and  citizens,  confederate  with  them  that  were  thus  assembled 
in  Ficket  field.  Diuerse  also  that  came  from  sundrie  parts  of  the  realme, 
hasting  towards  the  place,  to  be  there  at  their  appointed  time,  chanced 
to  light  among  the  kings  men,  who  being  taken  and  demanded  whither 
they  went  with  such  speed,  answered,  they  came  to  meet  with  their 
capteine  the  lord  Cobham. 

But  whether  he  came  thither  at  all,  or  made  shift  for  himselfe  to  get 
awaie,  it  dooth  not  appeare;  for  he  could  not  be  heard  of  at  that  time 
(as  Thomas  Walsingham  confesseth)  although  the  king  by  proclama- 
tion promised  a  thousand  marks  to  him  that  would  discover  where  he 
was.  By  this  it  maie  appeare,  how  greatlie  he  was  beloued,  that  there 
could  not  one  be  found,  that  for  so  great  a  reward  would  bring  him  to 
light.  Among  other  that  were  taken  was  one  William  Murlie,  who 
dwelt  in  Dunstable,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  by  his  occupation  a 
brewer,  an  earnest  mainteiner  of  the  lord  Cobhams  opinions,  and  (as 
the  brute  ran)  in  hope  to  be  highlie  aduanced  by  him  if  their  purposed 
deuise  had  taken  place,  apparant  by  this;  that  he  had  two  horses  trapped 
with  guilt  harnesse  led  after  him,  and  in  his  bosome  a  paire  of  gilt  spurs 
(as  it  was  deemed)  prepared  for  himselfe  to  weare,  looking  to  be  made 
knight  by  the  lord  Cobhams  hands  at  that  present  time.  But  when 
he  saw  how  their  purpose  quailed,  he  withdrew  into  the  citie  with  great 
feare  to  hide  himselfe;  howbeit  he  was  perseiued,  taken,  and  finallie 
executed  among  others. 

To  conclude,  so  manie  persons  herevpon  were  apprehended,  that  all 
the  prisons  in  and  about  London  were  full,  the  chiefe  of  them  were 
condemned  by  the  cleargie  of  heresie,  and  atteinted  of  high  treason  in 
the  Guildhall  of  London,  and  adiudged  for  that  offense  to  be  drawen 
and  hanged,  and  for  heresie  to  be  consumed  with  fire,  galowes  and  all, 
which  iudgement  was  executed  the  same  moneth,  on  the  said  sir  Roger 
Acton,  and  eight  and  twentie  others. 

Henrie  the  Fift.    An.  Dom.  1415.    An.  Reg.  3. 
When  king  Henrie  had  fullie  furnished  his  nauie  with  men,  munition, 
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&  other  prouisions,  perceiuing  that  his  capteines  misliked  nothing  so 
much  as  delaie>  determined  his  souldiors  to  go  a  shipboord  and  awaie. 
But  see  the  hap,  the  night  before  the  daie  appointed  for  their  departure, 
he  was  credibilie  informed,  that  Richard  earle  of  Cambridge  brother  to 
Edward  duke  of  Yorke,  and  Henrie  lord  Scroope  of  Masham  lord  treas- 
urer, with  Thomas  Graie  a  knight  of  Northumberland,  being  confederat 
togither,  had  conspired  his  death:  wherefore  he  caused  them  to  be 
apprehended.  The  said  lord  Scroope  was  in  such  fauour  with  the  king, 
that  he  admitted  him  sometime  to  be  his  bedfellow,'  in  whose  fidelity 
the  king  reposed  such  trust,  that  when  anie  priuat  or  publike  councell, 
was  in  hand,  this  lord  had  much  in  the  determination  of  it  For  he  repre- 
sented so  great  grauitie  in  his  countenance,  such  modestie  in  behauiour, 
and  so  vertuous  zeale  to  all  godlinesse  in  his  talke,  that  whatsoeuer  he 
said  was  thought  for  the  most  part  necessarie  to  be  doone  and  followed. 
Also  the  said  sir  Thomas  Graie  (as  some  write)  was  of  the  kings  priuie 
councell. 

The  prisoners  vpon  their  examination,  confessed,  that  for  a  great 
summe  of  monie  which  they  had  receiued  of  the  French  king,  they 
intended  verelie  either  to  haue  deliuered  the  king  aliue  into  the  hands 
of  his  enimies,  or  else  to  haue  murthered  him  before  he  should  arriue  in 
the  duchie  of  Normandie.  When  king  Henrie  had  heard  all  things 
opened,  which  he  desired  to  know,  he  caused  all  his  nobilitie  to  come 
before  his  presence,  before  whom  he  caused  to  be  brought  the  offendors 
also  .   .   .    And  so  immediatelie  they  were  had  to  execution. 

This  doone,  the  king  calling  his  lords  againe  afore  him,  said  in  words 
few  and  of  good  grace.  .  .  .  The  great  mercie  of  God  that  had  so 
gratiouslie  reuealed  vnto  him  the  treason  at  hand,  whereby  the  true 
harts  of  those  afore  him  made  so  eminent  &  apparant  in  his  eie,  as  they 
might  be  right  sure  he  would  neuer  forget  it.  .   .  . 

.  .  .  Diuerse  write  that  Richard  earle  of  Cambridge  did  not  con- 
spire with  the  lord  Scroope  &  Thomas  Graie  for  the  murthering  of  king 
Henrie  to  please  the  French  king  withall,  but  onelie  to  the  intent  to 
exalt  to  the  crowne  his  brother  in  law  Edmund  earle  of  March  as  heire 
to  Lionell  duke  of  Clarence:  after  the  death  of  which  earle  of  March, 
for  diuerse  secret  impediments,  not  able  to  haue  issue,  the  earle  of  Cam- 
bridge was  sure  that  the  crowne  should  come  to  him  by  his  wife,  and 
to  his  children,  of  hir  begotten.  And  therefore  (as  was  thought)  he 
rather  confessed  himselfe  for  need  of  monie  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
French  king,  than  he  would  declare  his  inward  mind,  and  open  his  verie 
intent  and  secret  purpose,  which  if  it  were  espied,  he  saw  plainlie  that 
the  earle  of  March  should  haue  tasted  of  the  same  cup  that  he  had 
drunken,  and  what  should  haue  come  to  his  owne  children  he  much 
doubted.1 

Among  the  influences  which  modified  the  above  account  when 
it  came  to  be  employed  for  dramatic  purposes  in  our  play,  may 


1  These  extracts  have  been  taken  from  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  ed.  London,  1808t 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  58-71. 
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probably  be  counted  John  Bale's  narrative  of  the  trial  of  Old- 
castle;  also  the  parallel  portions  of  Shakspere 's  "Henry  V." 
containing  the  account  of  the  conspiracy. 

We  come  now  to  discuss  one  of  the  immediate  causes  which 
led  to  the  writing  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle."  This  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  immortal  character  in  the  plays  of  "1  and  2 
Henry  IV."  now  known  as  FalstafT  originally  bore  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle.  This  question  has  been  much  discussed,1 
and  quite  different  views  have  been  held.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  present  the  evidence  clearly,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  chronological  order. 

1.  In  the  old  chronicle  play  entitled  "The  Famous  Victories 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,"  of  which  the  existing  copy  bears  the  date 
of  15982  and  upon  which  Shakspere  is  supposed  to  have  based 
the  later  plays  of  the  "Henry  IV.  and  V."  trilogy,  we  find  a 
character  called  Sir  John  Oldcastle  who  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  young  prince  Hal.  In  the  same  play 
we  find  the  characters  Ned  (Poins)  and  Tom  (Bardolph)  asso- 
ciated with  the  prince  and  this  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Gadshill 
is  also  mentioned.  A  comparison  of  this  older  play  with  Shak- 
spere's trilogy  shows  us  that,  as  far  as  the  historical  portions 
go,  they  are  identical ;  and  the  events  follow  in  almost  the  same 
order,  although  there  is  not  a  line  alike  in  the  two  plays.  Shak- 
spere did  not  re-work  "The  Famous  Victories"  to  make  his  plays 
of  "Henry  IV.  and  V."  This,  of  course,  proves  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  author  of  each  play  probably  used  the  same 
chronicle  as  his  source.  The  repetition,  however,  of  the  names 
of  the  comic  characters  in  "1  and  2  Henry  IV."  points  almost 
certainly  to  an  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  Shakspere  to  "The 
Famous  Victories"  for  the  germs  of  these  characters.  Hence 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  the  name  of  Oldcastle  as  a 
character  in  "1  and  2  Henry  IV."  in  company  with  Tom,  Ned, 
and  Gadshill. 

2.  In  "1  Henry  IV.,"  I,  ii,  47-8,  Prince  Henry  in  addressing 
Falstaff  says,  "As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  man  of  the 

1  See  E.  Malone,  Shakspeare's  Plays,  London,  1821,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  193,  410-419. 
This  contains  a  lengthy  discussion  giving  views  of  the  older  scholars,  Theobald, 
Warburton,  Ritson,  Malone,  and  others.  See  also  L.  Toulmin  Smith  in  Anglia,  V, 
pp.  12-15,  for  a  clearer  statement  of  the  case. 

»Cf.  Nichols,  Six  Old  Plays,  London,  1779,  Vol.  II,  p.  317  ff.;  also  Bankside 
Shakspere,  New  York,  1892,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  1  ff. 
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castle."  While  the  expression,  "old  man  of  the  castle,"  is 
found  elsewhere  in  other  connections,  here,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  Falstaff  originally  went  by  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  it 
would  certainly  indicate  a  play  on  words. 

3.  In  the  Quarto  of  "2  Henry  IV.,"  Act  I,  sc.  ii,  1.  137,  dated 
1600,  in  one  speech  only,  the  prefix  Old-  has  been  put  by  mis- 
take where  Falst-  should  have  been  inserted.1 

4.  In  "2  Henry  IV.,"  Ill,  ii,  22-3,  Justice  Shallow  makes 
the  following  speech :  "Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  Sir  John, 
a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk."  As 
we  have  seen  in  our  sketch  of  the  historical  Oldcastle,  Weever 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  had  been  page  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  It  seems  as  though  the  author,  when  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  character,  had  neglected  to  omit  or 
change  this  reference,  as  in  the  case  of  2. 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  same  1600  Quarto  of  "2  Henry  IV."  we 
find  the  following  statement: 

One  word  more  I  beseech  you,  if  you  bee^not  too  much  cloyd  with 
fatte  meate,  our  humble  Author  will  continue  the  storie  with  sir  John 
in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  faire  Katharine  of  Fraunce,  where  (for 
any  thing  I  knowe)  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  vnlesse  already  a  be 
killd  with  your  harde  opinions:  for  Olde-castle  died  Martyre,  and  this  is 
not  the  man:  my  tongue  is  weary,  when  my  legges  are  too,  I  wil  bid 
you,  good  night. 

6.  The  Prologue  to  our  edition  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  (q.v.), 
which  bears  the  date  of  1600. 

7.  A  speech  taken  from  "The  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an 
Ordinarie:  or,  The  Walkes  in  Powles"  (1604).2  The  author  of 
this  work  is  unknown.    The  extract  is  as  follows : 

Sig.  Shuttlecock. 

Now  Signiors  how  like  you  mine  Host?  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  a 
madde  round  knave,  and  a  merrie  one  too:  and  if  you  chaunce  to  talke 
of  Fatte  Sir  John  Old-castle,  he  wil  tell  you,  he  was  his  great  Grand 
father,  and  not  much  unlike  him  in  Paunch  if  you  marke  him  well  by 
all  descriptions. 

8.  A  speech  in  the  play  entitled  "Amends  for  Ladies"  (1618), 
by  Nathaniel  Field:3 

1  Shakspere  Quarto  Fac-simile,  2  Henry  IV.,  1600. 

2  Ingleby,  Shakespeare's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  London,  1879,  p.  65.  Also  Percy 
Soc,  V,  p.  16. 

3  In  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  127. 
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I  doe  heare 

Your  Lordship  this  faire  morning  is  to  fight, 
And  for  your  honor:  Did  you  never  see 
The  Play  where  the  fat  knight,  hight  Oldcastle 
Did  tell  you  truly  what  this  honor  was? 

The  reference  seems  clearly  to  be  to  Falstaff 's  speech  at  the  end 
of  "1  Henry  IV.,"  Act  v,  Sc.  1.  The  testimony  of  Field  is  of 
the  highest  value,  as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the 
day,  his  name  in  one  place  being  coupled  with  that  of  Burbage. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken 
about  a  matter  concerning  which  he  had  every  opportunity  of 
gaining  information,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  would  have  corrected  him  had  he  made  a  mistake. 

9.  The  dedication  to  Sir  Henrye  Bourchier,  prefixed  to  "The 
Legend  and  Defence  of  the  Noble  Knight  and  Martyr  Sir  Jhon 
Oldcastle,"  by  the  editor,  Richard  James,    (c.  1625. )* 

Sir  Harrie  Bourchier,  you  are  descended  of  Noble  Auncestrie,  and  in 
ye  dutie  of  a  good  man  loue  to  heare  and  see  faire  reputation  preserved 
from  slander  and  oblivion.  Wherefore  to  you  I  dedicate  this  edition  of 
Ocleve,  where  Sr  Iohn  Oldcastle  apeeres  to  have  binne  a  man  of  valour 
and  vertue,  and  only  lost  in  his  own  times  because  he  would  not  bowe 

under  the  foule  superstition  of  Papistrie  

in  Shakespeares  first  shew  of  Harrie  the  fift,  the  person 
with  which  he  undertook  to  playe  a  buffone  was  not  Falstaffe  but  Sir 
Jhon  Oldcastle,  and  that  offence  beinge  worthily  taken  by  Personages 
descended  from  his  title  (as  peradventure  by  many  others  allso  whoe 
ought  to  have  him  in  honourable  memorie),  the  poet  was  putt  to  make 
an  ignorant  shifte  of  abusing  Sir  Jhon  Falstophe,  a  man  not  inferior  of 
Vertue,  though  not  so  famous  in  pietie  as  the  other, 

The  above  extracts  were  written  near  enough  to  the  time  of 
the  original  production  of  the  plays  containing  Falstaff  for 
James  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  statements,  had  he  so  de- 
sired. The  information  which  he  gives  regarding  the  reason 
of  the  change  of  name  is  important. 

10.  The  following  extracts  from  The  Worthies  of  England, 
by  Thomas  Fuller,  1662  (Norfolk,  p.  253),  and  from  the  Church 
History  by  the  same  author,  1665  (Bk.  IV,  century  fifteen, 
p.  168)  :2 


1  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  pp.  164-5.  Printed  also  in  Halliwell-Phillipps 
work  "On  the  Character  of  Falstaff  as  originally  exhibited  by  Shakspere  in  the  two 
parts  of  King  Henry  IV.,  1841." 

2  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  249. 
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John  Fastolfe,  Knight  .  .  .  the  Stage  hath  been  overbold  with  his 
memory,  making  him  a  Thrasonical  Puff,  &  emblem  of  Mock-valour. 

True  it  is,  Sir  John  Oldcastle  did  first  bear  the  brunt  of  the  one,  being 
made  the  make-sport  in  all  the  plays  for  a  coward.  It  is  easily  known 
out  of  what  purse  this  blacke  peny  came.  The  Papists  railing  on  him 
for  a  Heretick,  and  therefore  he  must  also  be  a  coward,  though  indeed 
he  was  a  man  of  arms,  every  inch  of  him,  and  as  valiant  as  any  in  his 
age.    (Worthies  of  England.) 

Stage-poets  have  themselves  been  very  bold  with,  and  others  very 
merry  at,  the  Memory  of  Sr  John  Oldcastle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a 
boon  Companion,  a  jovial  Royster,  and  yet  a  coward  to  boot,  contrary 
to  the  credit  of  all  Chronicles,  owning  him  a  Martial  man  of  merit.  The 
best  is,  Sr  John  Falstaffe  hath  relieved  the  memory  of  Sr  John  Old- 
castle, and  of  late  is  substituted  Buffoone  in  his  place;  but  it  matters  as 
little  what  petulant  poets,  as  what  malicious  Papists  have  written 
against  him.    (Church  History.) 

11.  A  couple  of  verses  from  the  Poems  of  George  Daniel  of 
Beswick,  1647 11 

47 

The  worthy  Sr  whom  Falstaffe's  ill-vs'd  name 
Personates,  on  the  Stage,  lest  scandall  might 
Creep  backward,  &  blott  Martyr,  were  a  shame, 
Though  Shakespeare,  Story,  &  Fox,  legend  write; 
That  Manual,  where  dearth  of  Story  brought 
Such  Sts  worthy  this  Age,  to  make  it  out. 

50 

Another  Knight  but  of  noe  great  Account 
(Soe  say  his  freinds)  was  one  of  these  new  Saints 
A  Priest!  but  the  fatt  Mault-Man!  (if  you  don't 
Remember  him,  Sr  Iohn  has  let  his  rants 

Flye  backward — ,  the  first  Knight  to  be  made 
And  golden  Spurres,  hee,  in  his  Bosome  had. 

12.  The  following  reference  from  the  comedy  "Hey  for  Hon- 
esty, Down  with  Knavery,"  1651,  by  Thomas  Randolph:2 

The  Kitchen  and  Buttery  is  entire  Ivory,  the  very  purity  of  the 
Elephants  tooth.  The  Sinke  is  paved  with  the  rich  Rubies,  and  incom- 
parable Carbuncles  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle's  Nose.    (Act.  iv,  Sc.  1,  p.  28.) 

There  has  been  confusion  here,  the  result  of  which  has  added 
the  red  nose  of  Bardolph  ("1  Henry  IV.,"  hi,  3)  to  the  personal 
charms  of  Oldcastle  or  Falstaff. 


1  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  pp.  266-9. 
1  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  293. 
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What  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  this  evidence?  Surely 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  character  known  as  Falstaff  in 
the  earliest  printed  editions  of  the  two  parts  of  "Henry  IV." 
bore  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  at  the  time  of  the  original 
production.  This  is,  of  course,  apart  from  the  question  whether 
Shakspere  meant  to  represent  the  historical  Oldcastle  or  the 
historical  Fastolf.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of 
the  original  production  of  the  two  "Henry  IV."  plays,  but  the 
assumption  is  that  if  Falstaff  was  known  as  Oldcastle  in  them, 
they  must  have  been  produced  some  time  before  February, 
1598,  for  at  that  time  an  entry  was  made  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  of  a  book  entitled  "The  historye  of  HENRY  the  IHJth 
with  his  battaile  of  Shrewsburye  against  HENRY  HOTT- 
SPITRRE  of  the  Northe  with  the  conceipted  mirthe  of  Sir 
IOHN  FFALSTOFF."  It  seems  probable,  as  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fleming  suggests,1  that  the  second  part  must  have  been  written 
very  soon  after  the  successful  production  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  maturity  of  the  comedy  seems  to  forbid  our  putting  the 
plays  earlier  than  a  year  or  two  before  the  entry  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' Register. 

There  is  another  point  perhaps  worthy  of  notice.  It  has 
been  assumed  by  nearly  all  the  writers  that  the  change  of  name 
from  Oldcastle  to  Falstaff  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
second  part  was  written.  From  the  evidence  we  have  exam- 
ined, it  has  appeared  certain  that  Falstaff  at  first  was  called 
Oldcastle,  and  that  although  a  change  was  made  as  early  as 
1598,  the  older  name  had  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  public  that 
down  to  as  late  a  date  as  1651  it  was  remembered.  Evidently 
the  character  under  the  old  name  was  a  brilliant  success  and 
became  such  a  by-word  with  the  populace  that  the  change  in 
print  to  Falstaff  went  for  little.  This  being  the  case,  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the  single  prefix 
Old-  in  the  second  part  indicates  anything  more  than  that  the 
writer  or  copier  of  the  play,  who  would  be  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  character  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  should  in  a 
moment  of  absent-mindedness  have  let  the  abbreviation  for  the 
former  name  slip  into  the  place  of  the  new  one  ?  This  explana- 
tion would  even  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon 
the    composition  of  "2   Henry  IV."    before  the  entry  of 


1  Bankside  Shakespeare,  Vol.  XIV,  Intro.,  p.  iv. 
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"1  Henry  IV."  on  the  Stationers'  Register.  "2  Henry  IV."  had 
certainly  been  produced  in  1599,  as  it  is  referred  to  in  Jonson's 
"Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  but  Meres,  in  September, 
1598,  when  mentioning  Shakspere 's  plays,  includes  "Henry 
the  4"  among  the  number,  without,  however,  referring  to 
two  parts. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  well  established  that  Falstaff 
originally  bore  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  that  this 
name  was  changed  in  print  about  1598  to  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
What  led  to  the  change? 

The  first  edition  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  was  published  in 
1563,  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  there  were  three  more  edi- 
tions. This  work  had  an  immense  influence.  Copies  of  it 
were  placed  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  Convocation  in  all 
the  cathedral  churches  for  public  reading,  and  in  many  of  the 
parish  churches  likewise.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
was  enrolled  among  the  martyrs  in  that  book.  This  work 
naturally  gained  the  ill-will  of  the  English  catholics,  and  three 
years  later  Nicholas  Harpsfield  published  at  Antwerp  a  work 
entitled  "Dialogi  Sex,"  in  which  Foxe's  accuracy  was  seriously 
called  in  question.  This  work  treated  of  the  pseudo-martyrs, 
as  Harpsfield  called  them,  and  Oldcastle  was  numbered  among 
them.  As  successive  editions  of  the  Actes  and  Monuments 
were  issued,  the  ill-feeling  between  catholics  and  protestants 
was  kept  alive;  and  as  late  as  1603  we  find  Parsons,  the  Jesuit, 
denouncing  Foxe's  book  as  a  carefully  concocted  series  of  lies. 
When,  therefore,  about  1595,  or  a  little  later,  Shakspere  pro- 
duced his  play  of  "1  Henry  IV.,"  and  in  it  represented  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  as  a  fat,  debauched  buffoon,  such  a  representation 
must  have  found  favor  with  the  catholic  populace  and  have 
correspondingly  stirred  up  the  ire  of  the  ultra-protestants. 
Among  those  of  the  latter  who  would  certainly  have  taken  the 
matter  very  seriously  must  have  been  Anthony  Munday,  the 
priest-baiter,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  our  play.  The  court 
was  protestant,  and  we  may  well  believe  the  statement  of  James, 
quoted  above,  that  at  the  instance  of  some  persons  descended 
from  the  Oldcastle  or  Cobham  families,  or  of  some  of  his 
protestant  patrons,  Shakspere  deemed  it  advisable  to  change 
the  name. 

The  view  that  Shakspere  intended  to  represent  the  historical 
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Oldcastle  is  not  tenable.    There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence, 
internal  or  other,  that  can  be  deduced  in  proof  of  it.1 

Whence,  then,  did  Shakspere 's  conception  of  the  character 
of  Oldcastle  come?    We  know  that  in  1544  John  Bale,  among 
other  controversial  writings,  published  "A  brief  Chronicle  con- 
cerning the  Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
collected  by  John  Bale  out  of  the  books  and  writings  of  those 
Popish  Prelates  which  were  present."    In  this  work,  as  we 
have  seen  elsewhere,  Oldcastle  in  his  confession  made  allusion 
to  the  sins  of  his  youth.    Now,  Nicholas  Harpsfield  in  his  work 
entitled  "Historia  haeresis  W7icliffianae,"  and  published  before 
Foxe's  Martyrs,  seems  to  have  mentioned  Oldcastle,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  for  treason  primarily  that  he  was  put  to  death 
and  not  for  heresy,  a  view  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  facts.    This  at  once  would  have  made  the  subject 
of  the  knight  a  bone  of  contention.    The  portions  of  the  con- 
fession referred  to  above  would  no  doubt  have  been  emphasized 
by  catholic  disputants;  and  this,  added  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  chronicles  of  his  close  intimacy  with  Prince  Hal,  whose 
riotous  youth  was  as  notorious  as  his  later  amendment,  would 
easily  have  given  us  the  theater-goers'  conception  of  the  char- 
acter which  first  appears  in  the  "Famous  Victories"  and  from 
which  Shakspere  developed  his  infinitely  greater  character. 

In  the  meantime,  successive  editions  of  Foxe's  Martyrs  con- 

1  As  to  whether  the  theory  of  Mr.  Gardiner  (Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1873, 
p.  333  ff.,  "On  the  historical  element  in  Shakspere's  Falstaff")  can  be  held, — namely, 
that  Shakspere  embodied  in  Falstaff  traditions  respecting  two  distinct  historical 
personages, — we  may  say  that  in  upholding  it  one  real  difficulty  presents  itself  which 
the  writer  himself  raises  but  does  not  seem  to  solve.  This  is,  if  Shakspere  made 
the  original  character  Oldcastle  and  embodied  in  it  the  traditions  concerning  that 
man,  how  were  the  traditions  concerning  Falstaff  added  to  it.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Gardiner  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  popular  tradi- 
tion had  combined  the  two.  We  should  have  to  assume  that  upon  the  change  of 
name  the  whole  character  of  Oldcastle  was  remodelled  in  order  to  admit  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  Fastolf,  and  this  assumption  seems  unjustifiable.  The  real  Fastolf 
was  as  much  unlike  Falstaff  as  the  real  Oldcastle.  The  unpopularity  of  Fastolf  and 
his  reputation  of  cowardice  may  be  urged  as  causes  for  his  introduction  into  "Henry 
VI.,"  but  surely  nothing  more  can  be  supposed  with  regard  to  "Henry  IV."  than 
that  in  looking  for  a  name  as  a  substitute  for  Oldcastle,  this  occurred  to  Shakspere, 
possibly  because  of  the  attribute  of  cowardice  which  coincided  with  that  which  he 
had  already  attributed  to  Oldcastle.  This  is  quite  another  thing  from  Mr.  Gardiner's 
view  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  maintained. 

A  difficulty  lies  in  the  mention  of  Falstaff  as  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  which  occurs  in  a  speech  of  Shallow  (1623,  Fol.  2,  Henry  IV.,  II,  1547-9). 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  occurs  in  the  second  part,  and  possibly  Mr.  Gardiner's 
statement  might  be  upheld  in  a  general  way  for  the  second  part,  if  we  assume  that 
this  second  part  was  written  after  the  change  of  name  occurred. 
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tinued  to  appear,  setting  forth  Oldcastle  in  an  entirely  different 
light;  and  a  parallel  conception  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good 
Lord  Cobham,  developed,  being  held  and  maintained  by  the 
puritan  element.  But  the  puritan  element  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
frequent  or  even  approve  of  the  theater;  and  the  fact  of  Old- 
castle's  being  presented  as  a  buffoon  would  not  only  have 
incensed  them  from  the  controversial  reasons  above  indicated, 
but  would  have  intensified  their  hatred  of  the  theater  itself. 
Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  owing  to  some  such 
feeling  on  the  part  of  zealous  puritans — the  average  protestant 
theater-goer  of  the  time  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred  the 
comic  Oldcastle  to  the  historic  one — the  matter  came  to  a  head 
and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Shakspere  to  change 
the  name,  and  this  change  was  effected  before  February,  1598. 
Now,  the  play  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  seems  to  have  been 
presented  between  the  first  and  eighth  of  November,  1599,  and 
was  written  before  the  sixteenth  of  October  of  the  same  year.1 
We  shall  see  presently  that  Weever's  poem,  "The  Life  and 
Death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  must  have  been  written  some 
time  between  the  years  1598  and  1599,  and  we  have  seen  that 
"2  Henry  IV."  had  been  produced  before  Jonson's  "Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour."2  This  second  part  doubtless  repeated  the 
great  success  of  the  first  part  and  the  name  of  Oldcastle  persisted 
on  the  lips  of  the  populace.  Therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  some  time  before  February,  1598,  this  puritanic 
feeling  must  have  come  to  its  height,  that  it  resulted  in  Shak- 
spere 's  changing  the  name  in  the  edition  of  "1  Henry  IV.,"  and 
that  it  caused  the  composition  of  Weever's  poem.  Then  came, 
probably,  the  "2  Henry  IV.,"  with  its  success  and  the  renewed 
ridicule  of  Oldcastle 's  name  by  the  public,  who  would  not 
accept  the  change — nay,  concession  may  even  have  been  made 
to  them  by  retaining  the  name  of  Oldcastle  in  the  performances, 
despite  the  written  alteration.  Finally,  some  one,  perhaps  An- 
thony Munday,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Henslowe,  suggested 
to  the  manager  that  a  play  upon  the  subject  of  the  real  Old- 
castle would  no  doubt  be  a  profitable  experiment  and  would  in 
addition  give  a  chance  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  one  whom, 
following  Foxe,  the  protestants  considered  a  martyr.    He  may 


1  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  158. 

2  Jonson's  Works,  Gifford-Cunningham  ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  173,  Act  v,  sc.  2. 
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have  suggested  that  the  particular  combination  of  poets  who 
wrote  this  drama  could  provide  a  comic  underplot  which  would 
relieve  the  more  serious  side  of  the  play  and  at  the  same  time 
foster  anti-catholic  sentiments.  The  result  of  this,  then,  we 
may  suppose,  was  our  play,  with  its  references  to  the  "doubt- 
ful title"  and  to  "no  pampered  glutton." 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  little  the  poem  upon  Oldcastle 
which  was  written  about  this  time.  Concerning  this  Mr. 
Schelling  makes  the  following  statement:  "John  Weever  fol- 
lowed the  play  on  Oldcastle  and  the  trilogy  of  Henry  IV  and  V 
with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  a  kind  of  biog- 
raphy in  verse."  1  This  statement  is  open  to  question.  Down- 
ton,  the  actor  who  received  the  money  for  the  four  authors  of 
"Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1599.2  Weever 's  poem  bears  the  date  of  1601. 3 
In  the  dedication  to  William  Couell,  which,  we  may  presume, 
was  written  some  little  time  before  the  printing  of  the  poem, 
Weever  expressly  says  of  the  work  that  it  "some  two  yeares 
agoe  was  made  fit  for  the  Print."  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  Weever  makes  reference  to  Spenser's  death  in 
the  line: 

Sweete  Spenser  shewes  (O  griefe  that  Spenser's  gone!)4 

Spenser's  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  on  January  16, 
1599,  a  fact  which  would  set  the  original  composition  of  the 
poem  after  that  date,  provided,  of  course,  that  this  reference 
was  not  inserted  at  the  time  when  the  poem  was  withdrawn 
after  its  two  years'  sojourn  from  the  corner  where  the  author 
tells  us  that  he  used  to  keep  waste  paper. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  W'eever  makes  no  reference  to  the  play, 
unless  we  might  so  interpret  the  words,  "This  first  trew  Old- 
castle, thought  himself  iniurde  because  he  might  not  be  suffered 
to  sustaine  the  second  Martyrdome  of  the  Presse."  It  would, 
however,  require  a  strain  to  do  so. 

f  Hence  it  seems  entirely  probable  that  Weever's  poem  was 
part  of  the  revolt  against  the  presentation  of  the  later  Falstaff 

1  F.  Schelling,  English  Chronicle  Play,  p.  39. 

2  Henslowe's  Diary,  Shaksp.  Soc,  VII,  p.  158. 

3  History  of  Plasidas,  Roxburgh  Club,  p.  177, *L.t  1873.  The  full  title  of  the  poem 
is,  "The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  .  .  .  Sir  John  Old-castle." 

4  P.  194. 
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under  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  and  that  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow  the  play,  but  may  itself  be  an  expression  of  the  move- 
ment which  contributed  to  the  writing  of  the  play. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  upon  examination  that  the  authors  of 
the  poem  and  of  the  play  did  not  know  the  work  of  one  another. 
The  poem  begins  with  a  long  prelude,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Spenser's  "Ruins  of  Time"  and  "Ruins  of  Rome." 
This  constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  composition.  Then  fol- 
lows a  part  in  which  Oldcastle  is  represented  as  telling  his  own 
story.  The  account  differs  in  some  important  points  from  that 
of  the  play.  It  emphasizes  polemical  features  in  general,  and 
it  seems  as  though  Bale's  work  must  have  been  the  historical 
source.  Henry  is  depicted  as  a  superstitious  and  somewhat 
maudlin  person,  and  the  author  moralizes  at  length  upon  his 
weakness  in  being  enchanted  by  Popish  charms.  The  Sumner 
is  represented  as  coming  to  Cowling,  but  as  one  afraid  he  turns 
back  and  leaves  his  message  undone.  Butler,  the  king's  door- 
keeper, is  shown  as  coming  most  treacherously  to  cite  Oldcas- 
tle to  appear  before  the  king.  This  inverts  the  order  of  the 
play,  which  makes  Butler  come  first  and  the  Sumner  after,  and 
imputes  no  base  conduct  to  Butler.  Oldcastle 's  appearance 
before  the  clergy  is  next  introduced,  the  presentation  of  his 
creed  to  Henry  and  its  refusal,  and  his  offer  to  fight  with  any 
one  on  behalf  of  his  religion.  This  last  incident,  though  con- 
taining dramatic  possibility,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  play.  Old- 
castle is  then  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  escapes,  but 
there  is  no  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  accom- 
plished, except  that  the  knight  is  made  to  say: 

Case-altring  bribes  I  vs'd  not,  strength,  nor  power; 
— But  with  my  wit,  out  of  her  bonds  I  wrastle. 

There  is  no  allusion  to  the  method  employed  by  the  dramatists. 
Oldcastle  is  then  represented  as  wandering  as  an  outcast  through- 
out the  country;  but  he  is  without  his  wife,  who  first  pleads  for 
her  husband,  then  is  sent  home  to  Cowling,  where  she  dies  of 
grief.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  contradicts  both  the  play  and  the 
facts.  The  outlaw,  after  various  vicissitudes,  is  made  by  the 
poem  to  arrive  in  Wales.  After  this,  it  is  stated,  an  act  was 
passed  in  consequence  of  which  Sir  Roger  Acton,  Browne,  and 
Beverley  were  thrown  into  prison,  convicted  of  heresy,  then 
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drawn  to  Thicket  feelds  upon  a  hurdle,  where  they  were  burnt. 
The  rebellion  in  St.  Giles  fields  is  made  to  take  place  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Acton,  Beverley,  and  Browne  in  Ficket  fields. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  again  differs  entirely  from  the  play, 
which  combines  the  events  of  Ficket  Field  and  St.  Giles  into 
one,  and  makes  the  men  die  as  traitors  after  having  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  king.  Both  unite  in  insisting  that  Old- 
castle  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebellion.  This  might  be 
expected  as  both  authors  were  concerned  with  vindicating  the 
knight. 

Weever's  poem  closes  with  an  account  of  Oldcastle's  capture 
by  Powis.  This  comes  after  the  events  represented  in  the  first 
part,  but  is  interesting  as  throwing  light  upon  the  possible 
explanation  in  the  second  part  of  Lord  Powis 's  hostility  to 
Oldcastle,  his  erstwhile  greatest  friend. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
authors  of  the  play  and  the  poem  were  influenced  to  the  slight- 
est extent  by  one  another's  productions.  This,  however,  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  that  both  were  the  result  of  the 
same  movement,  namely,  a  Puritan  reaction  against  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  as  the  character 
which  we  now  know  as  Falstaff . 

Let  us  now  see  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  play  of 
"Sir  John  Oldcastle"  was  probably  written  as  a  foil  to  the 
"Henry  IV."  plays,  it  was  influenced  by  them  to  any  further 
extent. 

Mr.  Schelling,  in  his  recent  work,1  in  discussing  the  matter 
makes  the  following  statements:  "But  Falstaff  had  made  too 
good  a  hit  to  be  represented  in  a  rival  play  only  by  contrast 
with  'a  valiant  martyr  and  a  vertuous  peer.'  Sir  John  of 
Wrotham,  the  knavish,  lecherous  priest  and  highwayman,  a 
personage  of  much  vigor  and  some  originality,  is  modelled 
directly  on  the  more  famous  and  infinitely  more  witty  Sir  John 
of  Shakspere." 

We  think  it  can  be  shown  that,  while  the  authors  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  were  undoubtedly  influenced  in  their  play  by  the 
famous  chronicle  plays  containing  the  character  of  Falstaff, 
this  influence  did  not  appear  in  the  character  of  Sir  John  of 
Wrotham,  and  that  this  priest  was  by  no  means  "modelled 

1  Chronicle  Play,  pp.  130-3. 
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directly  on  the  more  famous  and  infinitely  more  witty  Sir  John 
of  Shakspere." 

But  let  us  first  consider  in  what  way  the  influence  from  the 
"Henry  IV."  plays  did  come. 

One  of  Mr.  Schelling's  assumptions  seems  probable,  namely, 
that  the  incident  of  the  broken  angel  as  a  token  was  borrowed 
from  the  similar  incident  of  the  glove  in  "Henry  V."  (11.  2054-67, 
2646-94). 1  Whether  there  is  any  direct  connection  between  the 
three  characters  representing  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in 
"Henry  V."  and  the  Welshmen  and  Irishmen  in  "Sir  John 
Oldcastle"  may  surely  be  doubted.  It  seems,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Henslowe's  Diary,  to  have  been  quite  a  conventional 
thing  to  introduce  Welsh  and  Irish  characters  into  those  chron- 
icle plays  in  which  the  historical  scenes  took  place  in  the  ad- 
joining countries. 

One  part  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  which  seems  to  show 
influence  from  the  "Henry  V."  play  is  the  scene  in  which  the 
king  discovers  the  treachery  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  Gray 
(11.  2018-2072).  When  this  is  compared  with  exactly  the  same 
situation  in  "Henry  V."  (11.  639-831)  it  reveals  much  similarity 
of  treatment.  This  becomes  more  evident  if  comparison  is 
made  with  the  same  scene  in  "  the  Chronicle  History  of  Henry 
the  fift,"  upon  which  "Henry  V."  was  based.  The  less  diffuse 
treatment  in  "Henry  the  fift"  renders  the  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  same  scene  in  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  more  marked.2 

There  are  a  few  other  resemblances  between  the  "First  Part 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle"  and  the  two  "Henry  IV."  plays  which 
may  be  noted,  but  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  them.  They 
are  given  below: 

LI.  493-595.  The  scene  in  which  Harpoole  makes  the  Sumner  eat 
his  parchment  reminds  us  strongly  of  "2  Henry  IV.,"  ii,  2: 

"Poins.  My  lord,  I'll  steep  this  letter  in  sack  and  make  him  eat  it." 

LI.  702,  ff.  Possibly  Murley  is  referred  to  in  "1  Henry  IV.,"  ii,  1,  in 
GadshilPs  speech  concerning  "Mad  mustachio  purple-hued  malt-worms." 

L.  1528.  "That  theefe  was  all  in  greene."  Cf.  "1  Henry  IV.," 
ii,  4: 

"Falstaff.  Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my 
back." 

LI.  2155,  ff.    Cf.  with  "1  Henry  IV.,"  ii,  1.    Both  Carrier  scenes  in 

1  Chronicle  Play,  p.  133. 

2  Cf.  Bankside  Shakspere,  Vol.  XVI,  p,  94,  95,  ff . 
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which  reference  is  made  to  the  lateness  of  the  carriers  in  getting  started, 
and  to  the  condition  of  the  inn  from  fleas. 

LI.  2327,  ff.  Where  Lady  Cobham  wishes  that  she  may  charm  her 
husband  to  sleep  by  her  song,  but  laments  her  inability  to  sing.  Cf. 
with  "1  Henry  IV.,"  iii,  1,  where  Glendower  tells  Mortimer  that  his  wife 
wishes  him  to  lie  down  on  the  rushes  and  she  will  charm  him  to  sleep 
with  her  song. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  nothing  can  be  proved  from  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  Sir  John  the  priest  and  Doll  correspond  to 
those  of  Sir  John  FalstafF  and  Doll  Tearsheet.  Sir  John  was 
as  common  a  name  for  a  priest  at  that  time  as  Doll  for  a  woman 
of  the  class  represented  by  either  character  in  the  plays.1 

Now  we  find  in  the  play  of  "Edward  I.,"  by  George  Peele, 
the  character  of  a  friar  who  goes  up  and  down  the  country  with 
his  wench  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Sir  John  of  Wrotham. 
Two  other  characters  in  that  play  attempt  to  make  love  to  the 
lady  just  as  Harpoole  and  Constable  do  in  "Sir  John  Oldcastle," 
and  with  the  same  result,  namely,  a  row  between  themselves 
and  the  friar,  after  which  they  make  up  and  are  friends.  Fur- 
thermore, the  friar  sets  out  to  get  gold  from  a  farmer  who  is 
traveling  through  the  land.  In  order  to  involve  him  in  trouble 
he  plays  at  dice  with  an  imaginary  person  and  pretends  to  lose. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  falls  upon  the  good  man  and  robs 
him.  Sir  John  of  Wrotham 's  highway  robberies  and  dice- 
playing  with  the  king  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  this  scene. 
Finally  the  friar  is  taken  prisoner,  sues  for  mercy,  and  is  prom- 
ised pardon  and  reinstatement  on  condition  of  abandoning  his 
lascivious  life.  This  is  also  the  condition  upon  which  the  par- 
son in  Oldcastle  is  given  his  liberty. 

As  to  the  foregoing  points,  therefore,  we  may  make  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  authors  of  "Sir 
John  Oldcastle"  knew  all  the  Henry  plays.  It  seems  highly 
probable,  however,  that  when  looking  for  their  main  comic 

1  The  following  are  examples  of  such  uses  as  given  by  the  Murray  Dictionary. 
For  the  former:  Chaucer,  Nun.  Pr.  Prol.,  44,  "Com  neer  thou  preest,  com  hyder 
thou  sir  Iohn."  Pilkington  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.,  xxxiii,  253,  "Instead  of  a  faithful 
and  painful  teacher,  they  hire  a  Sir  Iohn,  which  hath  better  skill  in  playing  at 
tables  or  in  keeping  of  a  garden  than  in  God's  word."  Greene,  "Selimus,"  Wks., 
XIV,  264,  "But  our  Sir  Iohn  beshrew  thy  hart,  For  thou  hast  ioynd  vs,  we  cannot 
part."  For  the  latter:  "Nice  Wanton,"  Hazl.  Dodsley,  II,  169,  "But  ich  tell  your 
minion  doll,  by  Gogs  body."  Fletcher,  M.  Thomas,  IV,  vi,  "Com  Doll,  Doll,  dizen 
me."  B.  Jonson  has  the  character  Dol  Common  in  the  "Alchemist."  The  plays 
of  "Locrine"  and  "Edward  I."  have  "Dolls"  as  characters,  as  Mr.  Schelling  has 
pointed  out. 
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character,  who  was  to  be  a  relief  to  the  good  Lord  Cobham, 
the  hero  of  the  play,  they  sought  for  him  in  Peek's  "Edward  I.," 
of  which  a  new  edition  was  published  in  1599,  and  took 
him  directly  from  that  play  rather  than  from  "  1  and  2  Henry 
IV."  or  "Henry  V."  The  character  of  Falstaff  presents  no 
parallel  whatever  except  in  his  relation  to  Doll  Tearsheet,  a 
relationship  of  common  enough  occurrence  elsewhere.1 

We  shall  now  set  forth  more  in  detail  the  resemblances  be- 
tween "Edward  1."  and  "Sir  John  Oldcastle." 


EDWARD  I. 

P.  401a.  Friar  enters  and  plans 
how  he  can  get  money  from  a  rich 
farmer  who  is  to  pass  by  that  way. 

P.  381a.  Friar  enters  with  his 
wench  Guenthian  and  openly  pro- 
fesses his  love  for  her. 

P.  381&.  Rice  ap  Mer  and  Lluel- 
len  wish  the  friar  to  let  them  make 
love  to  his  wench.  He  remon- 
strates and  bids  them  keep  their 
hands  off.  They  fight  but  finally 
become  friends. 


P.  381.  The  friar  promises  to 
give  Guenthian  a  gay  green  gown . 
Guenthian  proclaims  her  love  for 
the  friar. 


P.  402a6.  The  friar  robs  the 
farmer  of  his  money. 

P.  401a6.  The  friar  pretends  to 
play  dice  with-St.  Francis  and  loses 
all. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE. 
LI.  284-307.  The  parson  left 
alone  has  designs  upon  the  gold  re- 
ceived by  Butler.  He  reveals  his 
true  character  and  his  lascivious 
life. 

LI.  621-701.  Harpoole  and  Con- 
stable having  heard  of  the  priest's 
wench  being  at  the  inn  get  the  Ale- 
man  to  bring  her  down.  Harpoole 
tries  to  make  love  to  her.  The 
priest  enters  and  bids  them  keep 
their  hands  off  of  her.  They  ask 
him  whether  this  is  fit  stuff  for  a 
priest  to  carry  up  and  down  with 
him.  They  resort  to  abuse  then 
to  blows,  then  become  friends. 

LI.  1262-1290.  Doll  complains 
of  the  parson's  jealousy  and  his  ill 
treatment  of  her  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  He  promises  that  she  shall 
be  better  kept  and  be  able  to  buy 
any  pedlar's  wares. 

LI.  1326-1335.  Sir  John  robs 
the  King. 

LI.  1465-1520.  The  parson  plays 
dice  with  the  King  and  loses  all. 


1  It  seems  strange  that  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Schelling,  who 
makes  the  following  statement  in  his  book:  "Falstaff  and  Doll  are  paralleled  in  the 
earlier  Dolls  of  Strumbo  and  of  the  Friar  in  Edward  I.,  and  in  the  later  Doll  of  Sir 
John  of  Wrotham  in  Oldcastle."  The  parallel  is  very  slight  in  all  cases  but  that  of 
"Edward  I.,"  and  "Oldcastle." 
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P.  395a6.  Mortimer  and  the 
friar  fight,  and  the  friar  bids  the 
bystanders  see  fair  play. 

P.  3826.  The  friar  offers  to  fight 
with  Prince  Lluellen  when  Rice  ap 
Mer  tells  whom  he  is  about  to 
attack. 

P.  382a.  The  friar  gives  a  favor- 
able account  of  his  physical  make- 
up. 

P.  4016.  Immediately  after  the 
scene  of  dice-playing  Lluellen  tells 
his  companions  to  bring  forth  their 
prisoners. 

P.  4076.  The  friar  begs  mercy 
and  a  new  master.  Mortimer  ac- 
cepts him,  but  warns  him  against 
falling  into  sin.  The  friar  re- 
nounces the  flesh. 


LI.  1544-49.  The  King  has  ac- 
cused Sir  John  who  offers  to  fight 
him  and  bids  the  onlookers  see 
fair  play. 

L.  1550.  The  King  has  begun 
to  fight  with  Sir  John  when  Butler 
arrives  and  reveals  the  former's 
identity. 

LI.  1564-8.  After  the  King  con- 
demns him  Sir  John  pleads  for 
mercy  and  points  out  his  physical 
and  other  perfections. 

L.  1596.  Immediately  after  this 
scene  the  King  orders  them  to 
bring  in  the  prisoners. 

LI.  1570-90.  The  king  re- 
proaches Sir  John  with  having 
lived  an  unedifying  life.  He  prom- 
ises to  reform. 

LI.  2546-52;  The  judge  accuses 
Sir  John  of  having  led  a  lewd  life. 
He  promises  amendment. 


Further,  there  are  in  these  parallel  situations  many  verbal 
resemblances  which  make  probable  the  theory  that  the  Sir  John 
of  Wrotham  scenes  were  written  with  the  text  of  "Edward  I." 
in  mind  if  not  in  sight. 


EDWARD  I. 

P.  381a.  Jack.  O,  swear  not 
master,  flesh  is  frail. 

P.  401a.  There  is  a  rich  farmer 
should  pass  this  way  to  receive  a 
round  sum  of  money:  if  he  come 
to  me,  the  money  is  mine — well  I 
must  take  some  pains  for  this  gold ; 
and  have  at  it. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE. 

L.  159.  Sujf.  Oh!  but  you  must 
not  swear  .  .  . 

LI.  286-7,  305-6. 

Methinkes  the  purse  of  Gold  the 
byshop  gaue 

Made  a  good  shew,  it  had  a  tempt- 
ing looke :  .   .  . 

But  whilst  I  loyter  heere,  the  Gold 
may  scape. 

And  that  must  not  be  so:  It  is 
mine  owne. 


P.  3816.  Here's  a  wholesome 
Welsh  wench,  lapt  in  her  flannel, 


LI.  631-3.  Har.  A  plumpe  Girle 
by  the  masse,  a  plumpe  girle:  ha, 
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as  warm  as  wool,  and  as  fit  as  a 
pudding  for  a  friar's  mouth. 

P.  382a.  Friar.  Hands  off,  good 
countrymen,  at  few  words  and  fair 
warnings  .   .  . 

Lluellen.  O  friar,  your  holy 
mother,  the  Church  teaches  you  to 
abstain  from  these  morsels.  There- 
fore, my  masters,  tis  a  deed  of 
charity  to  remove  this  stumbling- 
block.  .   .  . 

Friar.  Then,  brother,  and  my 
good  friends,  hands  off,  an  if  you 
love  your  ease. 

Lluellen.  Ease  me  no  easings; 
We'll  ease  you  of  this  carriage. 

P.  3816.  Lluel.  ...  if  mutton 
be-  your  first  dish,  what  shall  be 
your  last  service? 

P.  382a.  Friar.  My  masters 
and  friends,  I  am  a  poor  friar,  a 
man  of  God's  making,  and  a  good 
fellow  as  you  are,  .  .  .  and  I 
love  a  wench  as  a  wench  should  be 
loved. 

P.  381a.  Guenthian. 
Mas  friar,  as  I  am  true  maid, 
So  do  I  hold  me  well  apaid  .   .  . 
Davy,  my  dear,  I  yield  in  all, 
Thine  own  to  go  and  come  at  call. 

P.  3836.   Harper.  The  weather- 
cock, my  lord,  was  your  father, 
...  he  begat  young  ones  on 
your  mother  in  the  belfry. 

P.  401a.  Friar.  .  .  .  'tis  a 
common  fashion  to  get  gold  with 
"Stand:  deliver  your  purses." 

P.  4016.  Friar.  Did  ever  man 
play  with  such  uncircumcised 
hands!  size-ace  to  eleven  and  lose 
the  chance!  .   .  . 

Friar  .  .  .  Zounds,  you  offer 
me  injury,  sir,  to  speak  in  my  cast. 


Dol,  ha,  Wilt  thou  forsake  the 
Priest  and  goe  with  mee,  Doll? 

LI.  668-72.  Pri.  Hand  off,  old 
fornicator. 

Har.  Vicar,  lie  sit  here  in  spight 
of  thee,  is  this  fitte  stuffe  for  a 
Priest  to  carrie  vp  and  downe  with 
him? 

Priest.  Sirra.  Dost  thou  not 
know  that  a  good  fellow  parson 
may  haue  a  chappell  of  ease,  where 
his  parish  church  is  farre  off?  .  .  . 


L.  682.  You  old  mutton-mon- 
ger. 

L.  696.  Sir  John.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  thou  art  as  good  a  fellow. 
I  am  a  singer,  a  drinker,  a  bencher , 
a  wencher  .   .  . 


L.  1268.  Doll.  I  am  as  true  to 
thee  as  the  stone  is  in  the  wall  .  .  . 


L.  1286.  Pri.  .  .  .  I  do  not  like 
that  a  new  Clearke  should  come  in 
the  old  bel-fry. 

L.  1328.  Pri.  Stand  true-man, 
sayes  a  Theefe. 

L.  1505.  Pri.  The  diuel  and  all 
is  yours:  at  that  sdeath  what  cast- 
ings this? 

L.  1509.  Then  He  be  hang'd 
sirra,  hast  thou  not  giuen  thy  soule 
to  the  diuel  for  casting? 
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P.  3956.  Friar.  .  .  .  Kise  and 
let's  to  it;  but  no  change,  an  if  you 
love  me.  I  scorne  the  odds,  I  can 
tell  you:  see  fair  play,  an  you  be 
gentlemen. 

P.  3826.  (Friar  offers  to  fight 
with  Lluellen.) 

Rice  ap  Mer.  Friar,  thou  wot- 
test  not  what  thou  sayest:  this  is 
the  prince :  and  we  are  all  his  train, 
disposed  to  be  pleasant  with  thee 
a  little. 

P.  3956.  Friar.  O,  mistress, 
mistress,  flesh  is  frail;  .   .  . 

P.  382a.  Friar.  My  masters  and 
friends,  I  am  a  poor  friar,  a  man  of 
God's  making,  and  a  good  fellow 
as  you  are,  legs,  feet,  face,  and 
hands,  and  heart,  from  top  of  toe, 
of  my  word,  right  shape  and  Chris- 
tendom; ...  I  pray  you,  let  the 
friar  alone  with  his  flesh. 

P.  4016.  Lluellen.  Come  on,  my 
hearts :  bring  forth  your  prisoners, 
and  let  us  see  what  store  of  fish  is 
in  their  purse-nets. 

P.  4076.  Mortimer.  Well  said, 
friar!  better  once  than  never, 
Give  me  thy  hand  (raising  him) 
my  cunning  shall  fail  me  but  we 
will  be  fellows  yet;  .  .  .  only  I 
enjoin  thee  this — come  not  too 
near  the  fire;  but  good  friar,  be  at 
my  hand. 

Friar.  O  sir,  no,  sir,  not  so,  sir, 
'a  was  warned  too  lately:  none  of 
that  flesh  I  love. 


L.  1546.  PH.  .  .  .  that  I  will 
maintain  with  this  poor  whinyard, 
be  you  two  honest  men  to  stand 
and  looke  vpon's,  and  Let's  alone 
and  take  neither  part. 

L.  1552.  But. 
Hold  villaine  hold :  my  lords,  what 

d'ye  meane, 
To  see  a  Traitor  draw  against  the 

King? 


L.  1566.  Priest.  ...  I  con- 
fesse  I  am  a  fraile  man,  flesh  and 
blood  as  other  are;  but  set  my  im- 
perfections aside,  ye  haue  not  a 
taller  man,  nor  a  truer  subiect.  .  .  . 


L.  1598.  King.  Bring  in  those 
Traitors  whose  aspiring  minds 
Thought  to  have  triumpht  in  our 
ouerthrow : 

L.  2549.  Iud.     .  .  . 
Beside  you  haue  bin  lewd,  and 

many  yeares 
Led  a  lasciuous  vnbeseeming  life. 
Pri.  O  but  my  Lord,  sir  Iohn 
repents,  and  he  will  mend.1 


There  is  an  interesting  scene  in  the  play  of  Misogonus,  by 
Laurentius  Bariona  (Lawrence  Johnson),  published  by  Prof. 
Alois  Brandl  in  his  "Quellen  des  Weltlichen  Dramas/'  Act  ii, 


1  It  may  be  noted  further  that  of  the  list  of  Welsh  names  found  in  1.  77  ff.  of 
Oldcastle  seven  out  of  twelve  are  found  in  "Edward  I." 
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Sc.  4,  where  Misogonus,  Eupelas,  Oenophilus,  and  Melissa  the 
harlot,  enter  and  decide  to  play  at  dice.  They  have  none,  so 
they  send  to  Sir  John  the  priest,  who  comes  and  plays  with 
them.  He  and  Melissa  are  beaten,  but  he  ends  by  making 
love  to  Melissa,  taking  her  away  from  her  lover,  Misogonus. 
The  scene  is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  priest  scenes  in  "Sir 
John  01dcastle.,,  The  existing  edition  of  Misogonus  bears  the 
date  of  1577. 

Another  statement  of  Mr.  Schelling's  merits  attention.  He 
tells  us1  that  the  comic  scene  between  the  sumner  and  Harpoole 
(11.  493-595),  is  borrowed  outright  from  Greene's  "Pinner  of 
Wakefield."2  This  incident  is  found  in  the  original  prose 
romance  as  reprinted  by  Thorns.3  This  reprint  is  taken  from 
a  late  edition  dated  1706,  but  is  considered  by  its  editor  to  be 
of  much  older  date.  There  is  record  of  an  edition  of  the  prose 
romance  in  a  black  letter  quarto  dated  1632. 4  In  this  romance 
the  incidents  run  parallel  to  Greene's  play,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  pindar  makes  Mannering  swallow  the  seals.  Here  the  scene 
in  the  play  closes.  In  the  romance  the  treatment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate messenger  is  somewhat  more  humane,  for  George  a 
Green,  seeing  him  almost  choked,  sends  for  a  bottle  of  ale, 
which  Mannering  drinks  down.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that 
our  play  inserts  this  latter  incident,  which  Greene's  play  omits. 
Harpoole,  seeing  the  sumner  almost  choked,  sends  for  a  cup  of 
sack,  which  the  poor  wretch  drinks.  This  proves  that  although 
the  authors  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  may  have  known  Greene's 
play,  of  which  an  edition  was  published  in  1599,  they  could  not 
have  derived  from  it  this  incident,  which  seems  to  have  existed 
elsewhere.5 

There  was,  moreover,  a  ballad  on  the  subject  of  the  Pindar 
of  Wakefield,  a  few  lines  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  two  plays 

1  P.  132. 

2  Cf.  Greene,  ed.  Grosart,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  124  ff ;  II,  62-154. 

3  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  185-6,  or  Thorns  Early  Romances,  II,  p.  174,  ed.  1858. 

4  Thorns,  Vol.  II,  George  a  Green,  p.  vii. 

5  This  incident  has  become  associated  with  Greene's  name  through  Nashe's  state- 
ment in  "Four  Letters  Confuted"  (Nashe,  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  Vol.  II,  p.  198), 
where  he  addresses  Gabriel  Harvey  as  follows:  "Had  hee  [Greene]  liued,  Gabriel, 
and  thou  shouldst  so  vnarteficially  and  odiously  libeld  against  him  as  thou  hast 
done,  he  would  haue  made  thee  an  example  of  ignominy  to  all  ages  that  are  to 
come,  and  driuen  thee  to  eate  thy  owne  booke  butterd,  as  I  sawe  him  make  an 
Apparriter  once  in  a  Tauern  eate  his  Citation,  waxe  and  all,  very  handsomly  seru'd 
twixt  two  dishes." 
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of  "The  Downfall"  and  "The  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon." We  shall  see  a  little  later  that  Munday,  one  of  the 
authors  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  was  concerned  in  the  compo- 
sition of  these  plays.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  some  version 
of  the  story  was  accessible  to  the  writers  of  Oldcastle  other 
than  that  given  in  Greene's  play.  From  the  latter  they  could 
not  have  derived  the  last  incident  of  the  story,  the  drinking  of 
the  ale.  It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that  the  original  of 
the  1706  romance,  if  one  existed  before  1600 — and  this  is  highly 
probable — could  easily  have  been  the  source  of  both  plays,  if 
not  also  of  the  ballad. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  connection  of  Oldcastle  with  one 
more  play,  "The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton."  There  is  an 
interesting  statement  in  the  "Familiar  Letters"  of  James 
Howell1  which  reads  as  follows:  "But  since  Beer  hath  hopp'd 
in  among  us,  Ale  is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated  and  nothing 
so  good  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smug  the  Smith  was  us'd 
to  drink."  Upon  the  strength  of  this  Mr.  Fleay  has  constructed 
an  elaborate  theory  to  the  effect  that  in  the  "Merry  Devil"  the 
priest  was  originally  called  Oldcastle,  and  he  gives  in  support 
of  this  a  very  remarkable  conjecture  as  to  the  correct  reading 
of  a  certain  line  in  the  text  of  the  play.  WTe  shall  give  his  own 
words : 

1  have  also  found  a  trace  of  the  name  Oldcastle  in  the  unexplained 
passage  in  the  last  scene  in  which  no  entrance  of  Sir  John  is  marked. 
The  Host  says,  "How  now,  my  old  Jenerts'  Bank,  my  horse,  my  castle!" 
I  conjecture  that  the  MS.  from  which  this  was  printed  stood  thus: 

Old    J.  enter  ) 

v  Host.  How  now,  my,  my,  my  horse! 
castle  Banks  ) 

The  Host  is  astounded  at  the  trick  played  with  his  sign.  The  printer, 
not  seeing  this,  thrust  the  marginal  direction  into  the  text,  whence  the 
astounding  reading  of  the  editions.2 

The  line  has  been  satisfactorily  emended  by  Warncke  and 
Proescholdt  in  their  edition  of  the  "Merry  Devil."3  We  may 
say,  moreover,  that  the  line  as  it  stands  is  by  no  means  as 
"astounding"  as  Mr.  Fleay's  conjecture. 

Now,  as  to  the  explanation  of  Howell's  remark.    It  is  quite 

Ed.  J.  Jacobs,  London,  1890,  p.  451. 

2  Fleay,  Eng.  Drama,  II,  p.  314. 

3  Pseudo-Shaksperian  Plays,  II,  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  Halle,  1884,  p.  48, 1.  3. 
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conceivable  that  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  confusion  in 
the  public  mind.  There  is  a  decided  similarity  in  method  of 
the  creators  of  the  characters  of  Murley,  the  brewer  of  Dun- 
stable, and  Sir  John  of  Wrotham  in  "Oldcastle,"  and  of  the 
host  and  the  priest  in  the  "Merry  Devil." 1  A  couple  of  exam- 
ples will  show  this.  Compare  the  host's  persistent  conclusion 
to  so  many  of  his  speeches,  "I  serue  the  good  Duke  of  Norfolk,,, 
and  the  just  as  oft  repeated  saying  of  Sir  John,  "Grasse  and 
hay !  we  are  all  mortal,  lets  Hue  till  we  die,  and  be  merry :  and 
there's  an  end,"  with  Murley 's  insistent  "Phew,  paltry,  paltry! 
in  and  out,  to  and  fro,  be  it  more  or  less  upon  occasion.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  what  a  world  is  this!"  and  the  similarity 
in  style  is  apparent. 

Various  elements  may  have  contributed  to  produce  confusion. 
The  two  parts  of  "Henry  IV."  had  been  great  successes,  and 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  later  Falstaff,  was  in  every  one's 
mouth.  These  dramas  were  followed  by  our  play  whose  hero 
bore  the  same  name,  but  no  resemblance,  to  the  famous  charac- 
ter of  the  earlier  plays.  The  principal  comic  character  of  the 
"First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  however,  had  more  resem- 
blance to  Falstaff  and  had  also  the  name  Sir  John.  Hence 
there  may  have  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
transfer  the  name  of  Oldcastle  to  the  comic  character  of  our 
play,  and  later  also  to  the  comic  character,  again  Sir  John,  in 
the  "Merry  Devil."  We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  this 
latter  play  evidently  employed  some  of  the  comic  methods  of 
the  writers  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle."  Thus  it  can  be  seen  how 
such  a  confusion  could  arise. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  simpler  to  suppose,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  like  evidence,  that  the  confusion  occurred  merely  in 
the  mind  of  Howell,  who  wrote  in  1634.  By  that  time  the  recol- 
lection of  the  play  of  Oldcastle  had  doubtless  faded  from  the 
public  memory,  and  the  writer  was  perhaps  mentally  confusing 
several  performances  which  he  had  seen  in  his  younger  days. 

The  most  varied  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  dramatic 
value  of  our  play.  Some  of  the  German  critics  have  extrava- 
gantly ranked  it  among  the  best  of  Shakspere's  productions, 

1  Portions  of  Act  iii  of  this  play  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  John  a  Kent  and  John 
a  Cumber,  and  the  situation  of  the  people  hunting  for  one  another  in  the  dark  is 
found  in  the  "Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abingdon." 
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while  English  scholars  have  generally  considered  it  of  slight 
importance.  The  truth  lies  between  the  extremes.  For  a 
play  as  hurriedly  composed  as  this  was,  it  shows  some  clever 
adapting  and  connecting  of  plot  with  sub-plot.  It  has  been 
criticised  as  arriving  nowhere,  and  ending  tamely.  This  charge 
may  be  laid  to  other  Chronicle  plays,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
true  of  Oldcastle.  There  is,  however,  a  suspense  which  is 
certainly  sustained,  if  sometimes  by  crude  methods,  until  the  end. 

The  treatment  of  the  historical  material  shows  skill.  The 
facts  in  brief  were,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Cobham,  after  being 
summoned  by  the  king  and  then  taken  prisoner,  escaped,  and 
aided  and  abetted  the  insurrection  of  the  Lollards.  But  it 
would  never  have  done  to  have  represented  this.  Hence  we 
have  the  explanation  by  the  captured  prisoners  that  all  the 
leadership  of  Oldcastle  had  been  mere  hearsay.  The  motive 
for  such  a  report  is  not  given.  The  connecting  of  this  portion 
of  the  story  with  the  conspiracy  of  Scrope  and  the  others  is 
accomplished  by  making  Oldcastle  reveal  their  treason  to  the 
king.  He  had  been  previously  invited  to  join  them.  In  this 
he  had  seemed  to  acquiesce,  but  only  to  gain  their  signatures 
to  a  document  which  he  hastened  to  present  to  Henry  as  a 
proof  of  their  treachery  and  his  fidelity.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  historical  foundation  for  this. 

There  are  two  main  comic  sub-plots,  that  of  Murley  and  the 
other  conspirators,  and  that  of  Sir  John  of  Wrotham,  with 
whom  are  associated  Doll  and  Harpoole.  We  have  seen  that 
the  latter,  although  the  more  lengthy  of  the  two,  is  the  less 
original.  It  is  connected  with  the  Oldcastle  plot  by  the  slight 
device  of  having  the  priest  a  witness  of  young  Lee's  murder, 
and  in  this  way  making  him  resolve  the  situation  in  which  the 
hero  finds  himself  when  falsely  accused. 

Running  parallel  to  the  main  plot  is  the  story  of  Henry  and 
the  conspirators.  This  reaches  its  climax  in  the  discovery  of 
the  treason.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  is  made  to  touch 
the  Oldcastle  action.  This  plot  disappears  entirely  before  the 
end  of  the  play,  leaving  the  titular  hero  alone.  The  counter- 
plot is  led  in  the  one  case  by  Rochester,  in  the  other  by  the 
conspirators.  The  somewhat  commonplace  fact  of  Oldcastle's 
flight  is,  from  a  dramatic  standpoint,  quite  cleverly  handled 
and  with  good  comic  effect,  even  though  the  carrying  out  may 
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be  sometimes  forced  and  whimsical.  It  must  certainly  have 
appealed  to  the  popular  taste. 

The  episode  of  Powis  is  given  too  much  prominence.  We 
expect  it  to  lead  to  something  more  than  the  mere  invitation 
extended  to  Oldcastle  and  his  wife  at  the  end  of  the  play.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  doubtless,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  that 
it  is  probably  preparation  for  something  which  was  carried  out 
in  the  lost  second  part. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  play  is  a  medley.  From  an  ideal 
standpoint  it  is  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  a  drama.  Scenes 
like  that  of  the  Summoner  and  Harpoole,  of  the  robbing  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  dice-playing  with  the  priest  being  grafted  on  to 
the  main  currents,  and  detracting  greatly  from  the  unity.  None 
the  less,  there  is  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  bringing  all  the 
threads  of  the  action  together  at  the  end,  and  there  is  presented 
a  series  of  scenes  and  situations  calculated  to  find  favor  with 
the  public.  Hence,  we  may  suppose,  the  extra  payment  re- 
corded as  given  to  the  authors  upon  the  first  performance  of 
the  piece. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  glance  for  a  little  at  the  careers  of  the 
four  authors  of  our  play,  Drayton,  Hath  way,  Munday,  and 
Wilson. 

Michael  Drayton's  name  as  a  poet  is  familiar  to  all  students 
of  English  literature,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  know 
how  extensive  were  his  exploits  in  the  field  of  drama.  This 
play  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  the  only  extant  specimen  of  the 
dramatic  work  done  by  him,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon  the 
records  of  that  methodical  person  Henslowe  for  our  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  others.  Moreover,  as  this  play  was 
composed  by  four  persons,  we  have  little  or  no  means  of  telling 
what  portions  were  written  by  Drayton  and  what  by  the  others. 

A  competent  summary  of  the  facts  concerning  Drayton's 
career  is  to  be  found.1  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  an 
outline  of  his  life,  noting  more  particularly  those  points  which 
touch  upon  his  dramatic  activity.2 


1  See  the  article  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  in  Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  XVI,  p.  8  ft;  and  Mr.  Oliver 
Elton's  Introduction  to  "Michael  Drayton,"  Sp.  Soc,  L.,  1895. 

2  In  this  connection  see  the  paper  of  Mr.  L.  Whitaker  read  before  the  Modern 
Language  Association  at  Baltimore  in  December,  1902,  and  entitled  "Michael  Dray- 
ton, Dramatist."  This  paper  confutes  the  theories  of  Elton  and  Fleay  most  satis- 
factorily, and  throws  interesting  light  on  several  facts  in  Drayton's  career. 
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He  was  born  in  1563  in  Warwickshire.  We  have  no  sure 
evidence  regarding  his  parentage.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment he  was  of  good  family  and  in  his  youth  served  as  a  page 
to  some  nobleman.    In  appearance  he  was  small  and  swarthy. 

The  first  record  of  his  writing  dramas  is  found  in  1597;  and 
between  that  date  and  1602  he  seems  to  have  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  this  literary  species,  for  during  that 
period  he  shared  in  the  composition  of  some  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  plays.1  Of  these  he  wrote  one,  "William  Long- 
sword,"  alone.  He  had  as  collaborators  Chettle,  Dekker,  Mun- 
day,  Hathway,  and  Wilson,  and  in  1602  also  Middleton  and 
Webster  in  a  couple  of  plays.  His  most  constant  companion 
seems  to  have  been  Dekker,  who  was  joint  author  with  him  in 
fourteen  pieces.  With  Wilson  he  shared  in  the  composition  of 
ten,  and  with  Munday,  of  seven.2 

Drayton  seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Jonson  and  Shak- 
spere.  W'ard,  in  his  diary,  under  an  entry  dated  1662,  men- 
tions that  the  three  poets  had  a  merry  meeting  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  as  the  result  of  which  Shakspere  died  of  a  fever.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Drayton  was  cured  of  a  disease  by  Dr. 
John  Hall,  Shakspere 's  son-in-law.3 

Drayton,  although  associated  with  Munday  and  Dekker  dur- 
ing the  years  mentioned,  does  not  seem  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Jonson  in  the  celebrated  war  of  the  rival  drama- 
tists. He  is  perhaps  introduced  in  one  or  two  of  the  plays,  but 
not  apparently  satirized.4 

Drayton  died  in  1631  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Very  meager  are  the  facts  which  we  have  concerning  Richard 
Hathway.  Meres  mentions  him  in  1598  as  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  comedy.5  It  will  be  remarked  that  we  have  no  record 
of  any  play  written  by  him  before  that  date.  This  passing 
notice  and  the  diary  of  his  employer,  Henslowe,  furnish  all  the 
material  we  have  concerning  him.  Popular  fancy,  finding  his 
name  identical  with  that  of  Shakspere 's  wife,  has  made  him  of 


1  See  the  following  list. 

2  Mr.  Whitaker's  article  mentioned'above  gives  extremely  interesting  information 
regarding  this  portion  of  Drayton's  career,  his  patrons,  his  relations  to  Henslowe, 
and  the  amount  of  money  received  by  him  for  his  dramatic  work. 

3  Select  Observations  on  English  Bodies,  1657,  p.  26. 

4  Penniman,  War  of  the  Theatres,  p.  110. 

5  Wits  Treasury,  New  Shakspere  Society,  p.  161. 
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Warwickshire  extraction  and  connected  him  with  the  great 
dramatist.  Unfortunately,  no  evidence  for  this  exists.  Hath- 
way,  although  associated  in  the  first  two  years  of  which  we 
have  record  with  Munday,  Drayton,  and  Wilson,  seems  to  have 
left  them  latterly  for  another  group  of  writers  with  whom  he 
alone  of  the  joint  authors  of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  collaborated. 
The  members  of  this  group  were  Rankins,  Day,  Haughton, 
and  Wentworth  Smith.  It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  list 
of  plays  that  the  period  of  Hath  way's  greatest  literary  produc- 
tivity was  during  the  years  when  he  was  associated  with  these 
men.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  unaided  author  of  but  one  play, 
"The  Life  of  Arthur,  King  of  England."  1 

Anthony  Munday's  long  and  not  altogether  savory  career  is 
better  known.  Born  in  London  in  1553,  he  became  appren- 
ticed in  1576  to  the  stationer,  John  Allde,  for  a  period  of  eight 
years.  In  1578  he  broke  his  contract,  apparently  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  master.  He  then  set  out  for  Rome,  intending  to 
collect  material  wherewith  to  attack  the  English  catholics.2 
After  various  vicissitudes  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  where 
he  was  kindly  entertained  in  the  English  Seminary.  Upon  his 
return  in  1579  he  published  his  first  work,  the  "Mirror  of  Muta- 
bility," from  the  press  of  his  former  master.  In  1581  he  was 
engaged  in  savage  attacks  upon  the  catholics  and  displayed  a 
most  unseemly  ferocity  upon  the  occasion  of  Campion's  death. 
This  seems  to  have  earned  for  him  in  the  following  year  a  posi- 
tion with  one  Richard  Topcliffe,  who  was  extremely  active  in 
the  capture  of  priests.  Munday's  zeal  in  this  respect,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  moral  obliquity,  for  we 
have  most  trustworthy  authority  that  while  searching  for  ob- 
jects of  catholic  worship  he  appropriated  the  sum  of  £40.3 
Nevertheless,  in  1584,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  messengers 
of  her  majesty's  chambers.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Stowe, 
and  published  the  Survey  of  London  after  his  death. 

Tradition  makes  Munday  an  actor  at  different  times  in  his 
life.  The  plays  written  by  him  or  in  which  he  had  a  hand 
were  produced  between  the  years  1585  and  1602.  He  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Ben  Jonson  as  being  "in  print  already  for  the  best 


1  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  123. 

2  Thomas  Seccombe,  Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  Munday,  Vol.  XXXIX,  291. 

3  Simpson,  Edmund  Campion,  pp.  312,  385. 
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plotter,"1  and  in  Meres 's  oft-quoted  passage  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  writers  of  comedy  as  follows: 

...  so  the  best  for  Comedy  amongst  us  bee,  Edward  Earle  of 
Oxforde,  Doctor  Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maister  Rowley  once  a  rare  Scholler 
of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maister  Edwardes  one  of  her 
Maiesties  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gascoyne, 
Greene,  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Hey  wood,  Anthony  Mundye 
our  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilson,  Hathway,  and  Henry  Chettle.2 

He  composed  many  pageants  for  the  city  and  the  court.  The 
records  of  these  begin  with  1605,  but  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Munday  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose 
for  several  years  previous  to  that  date.  If  so,  this  would  ex- 
plain the  very  bitter  attack  of  Jonson  upon  him  in  "The  Case  Is 
Altered,"  where  he  represents  Munday  as  Antonio  Balladino, 
and  in  the  other  plays  connected  with  the  famous  controversy.3 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  that  Munday  did  not  write  quite 
as  many  plays  as  others  of  Henslowe's  hack-writers,  but  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  enormous  amount 
of  literary  work  of  a  different  character  which  he  did,  including 
translations  of  romances,  pageants,  political,  religious,  and  other 
miscellanies.  With  the  various  members  of  the  group  of  play- 
wrights his  collaboration^ was  pretty  evenly  distributed,  although 
he  seems  to  have  found  himself  associated  a  little  more  fre- 
quently with  Drayton. 

There  are  extant  no  less  than  five  plays  in  the  authorship  of 
which  Munday  was  concerned.  Of  three  of  these  he  was  the 
sole  author,  although  Chettle  was  given  10s  for  altering  "The 
Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,"  for  performance 
before  the  court.4  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  style  a  little  later  when  we  discuss  the 
probable  parts  taken  by  the  four  authors  of  "Sir  John  Oldcas- 
tle"  in  its  composition. 

In  the  case  of  Robert  Wilson  there  is  not  only  dearth  of 
information  but  danger  of  mistaken  identity.5  He  may  have 
been  the  son  of  Robert  Wilson,  the  comedian  and  author  of 

1  Jonson's  "Case  Is  Altered,"  I,  i. 

2  Francis  Meres,  1598.  Reprint  in  C.  M.  Ingleby's  Shakespeare's  Centurie  of 
Prayse,  pub.  for  New  Sh.  Soc,  London,  1879,  p.  22. 

3  Penniman,  War  of  the  Theatres,  pp.  37,  38,  39,  110,  154,  155. 

4  Henslowe's  Diary,  p.  139. 

s  S.  Lee,  Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  LXII,  p.  123. 
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"Three  Ladies  of  London"  and  other  plays.  Meres  is  thought 
to  mention  him  as  "our  wittie  Wilson,  who  for  learning  and 
extemporall  witte  in  this  facultie  is  without  compare  or  com- 
peer as  to  his  great'  and  eternall  commendations  he  mani- 
fested in  his  chalenge  at  the  Swanne  on  the  Bankside."1 
The  danger  of  confusing  this  Robert  Wilson  with  the 
older  comedian  has  been  recognized  by  scholars.2 

As  a  member  of  the  group  of  dramatists  writing  for  Henslowe, 
Wilson  collaborated  for  the  most  part  with  Chettle,  Dekker, 
and  Drayton.  After  June,  1598,  Chettle  dropped  out  and  the 
three  continued  work  together.  Not  till  a  year  later  came  the 
combination  which  wrote  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  and  "Owen 
Tudor."  Wilson  produced  alone  but  one  play,  "Henry  Rich- 
mond," in  1599.3 

There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  date  of 
his  death.  Sidney  Lee  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  Robert 
W7ilson  who  was  married  in  1606  and  died  in  16 10.4  Fleay,  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  that  this  was  an  entirely  different  man, 
and  that  our  dramatist  was  the  one  whose  burial  was  recorded 
on  November  20th,  1600.5  Lee  takes  this  latter  death  record 
to  be  that  of  the  older  Robert  Wilson,  the  comedian,  and  possi- 
bly the  father  of  this  man.  It  seems  impossible  to  decide  the 
matter,  but  Fleay 's  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  records  containing  Wilson's  name  in  Henslowe 's  Diary  after 
the  beginning  of  1600,  and  that  the  name  Robert  Wilson  was 
a  very  common  one. 


1  Five  Sections  of  "Palladis  Tamis,"  Wits  Treasury,  by  Francis  Meres.  Reprinted 
in  Shakspere  Allusion  Books.    Ed.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  New  Sh.  Soc,  L.,  1874,  p.  164. 

2  Collier  in  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  VI,  p.  13. 

3  Warner,  Dulwich  Catalogue,  p.  16. 
*  Die.  Nat.  Biog.,  LXII,  124-5. 

5  Fleay,  Chron.  Eng.  Dram.,  II,  279. 
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THE   FIRST   PART  OF  SIR  JOHN  OLD-CASTLE 


It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  several  parts  taken 
by  these  men  in  the  authorship  of  the  play.  Had  but  one  play 
written  by  each  author  unaided  remained  extant  it  would  have 
furnished  us  with  data  upon  which  to  work.  Now  this  is  the 
case  only  with  Munday,  of  whose  plays  two  at  least  have  come 
down,  namely,  "John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber"1  and  the 
"Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon." 2  We  have  many 
of  the  non-dramatic  works  of  Drayton,  certainly,3  but  it  seems 
dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusion  based  upon  a  comparison 
between  works  in  which  the  poet  was  able  to  take  his  time, 
follow  his  own  ideas,  and  revise,  and  the  hurried  hack-writing 
which  he  did  for  Henslowe. 

The  scenes  of  "Sir  John  Oldeastle"  fall  for  the  most  part 
into  four  general  groups,  which  seem  to  represent  somewhat 
different  kinds  of  writing. 

1.  The  comic  and  incidental  scenes,  many  of  them  contain- 
ing Welsh,  Irish,  or  Lincolnshire  characters  (11.  1-83;  2070- 
2199;  2222-2269). 

2.  The  scenes  in  which  Sir  John  the  parson  of  Wrotham  and 
Doll  are  represented.  With  these  may  be  placed  those  in  which 
Harpoole  appears  (11.  285  -308;  309-393;  457-701;  1262-1291; 
1326-1414;  1415-1595;  1864-1906;  2200-2221).  These  scenes 
are  to  a  large  extent  imitated. 

3.  The  scenes  which  reproduce  more  especially  the  history 
found  in  the  chronicles  or  are  based  upon  these  (11.  84-284: 
394-456;  809-1161;  1292-1325;  1644-1863;  1907-2069;  2270- 
2392;  2393-end). 

4.  The  comic  scenes  in  which  Murley  and  the  other  rebels 
are  found  (11.  702-808;  1162-1261;  1596-1643). 

Although  we  may  with  some  fair  degree  of  probability  assume 
that  the  development  of  one  character,  such  as  that  of  Sir  John 
the  Priest,  Sir  John  the  Knight,  or  Murley  the  Brewer,  is  the 
work  of  one  hand,  we  cannot  say  that  the  four  groups  into 
which  the  scenes  of  the  play  seem  to  fall  necessarily  represent 
the  work  of  the  four  different  authors.  We  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  their  collaboration.  With  this  warning,  however,  we 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  few  conjectures. 


1  Collier,  Old  Shaksp.  Soc,  Vol.  XIV. 

2  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  Vol.  VIII. 

3  Drayton's  Works,  Spenser  Soc.  Publications. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  scenes  placed  under  group  one  repre- 
sent Irish  and  Welsh  dialect  characters,  and  this  dialect  work, 
if  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  accurate  phonetic  repre- 
sentation and  thoroughly  consistent.  Now  Munday  in  his  play 
"John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber"  has  introduced  characters 
which  are  presumably  Welsh,  but  we  do  not  find  the  slightest 
trace  of  dialectic  work  such  as  is  presented  by  "Sir  John  Old- 
castle."  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  original  manuscript 
of  "John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber"  is  dated  December, 
1595,  while  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  is  first  mentioned  in  October, 
1599,  four  years  later.  Munday  might  in  that  time  have  devel- 
oped a  new  method  of  treating  dialect  characters,  but  this  is 
improbable. 

In  this  connection  an  entry  in  Henslowe's  Diary  becomes 
interesting.    It  reads  as  follows:1 

Lent  unto  Drayton  &  Cheattell,  the  13  of 
marche  1598,  in  pte  paymente  of  a  boocke 
wher  in  is  a  pte  of  a  weallche  manwritten, 
which  they  have  promysed  to  delyver  by  the 
xx  daye  next  folowinge.    I  say  lent  R.  money 
xxxx  s 

It  might  seem  as  though  these  persons  had  been  applied  to 
as  specialists  on  Welshmen,  in  which  case  these  scenes  in  our 
play  might  possibly  be  assigned  to  Drayton.  Certainly  there 
is  in  them  a  subtle  wit,  which  shows  itself  in  such  a  scene  as 
that  where  the  Irishman  begs  to  be  hung  in  a  wyth  after  his 
country's  fashion,  or  where  the  Judge  discovers  that  the  long 
list  of  Welsh  family  names  stands  for  one  man  only. 

It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  Drayton  writes  a  special 
notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  Polyolbion  addressed  to  his 
friends,  the  "Cambro-Britons,"  in  which  he  refers  to  his  "loued 
Wales,"  and  expresses  his  gratitude  to  "that  true  louer  of  his 
Country  (as  of  all  ancient  and  noble  things)  M.  Iohn  Williams, 
his  maiesties  Gold-smith,  my  deare  and  worthy  friend."2 

There  is,  further,  in  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Banbury 
in  the  Polyolbion  a  certain  amount  of  coloring  which  shows 
considerable  similarity  in  style  to  the  first  scene  of  our  play.3 


1  Henslowe's  Diary,  Shaksp.  Soc,  VII,  p.  120. 
3  Polyolbion,  Spenser  Soc,  I,  14. 
3  Polyolbion,  III,  p.  50. 
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Again,  in  one  of  his  poems,  Drayton  expresses  his  admira- 
tion for  the  Irish  in  the  following  lines:1 

The  Irish  J  admire, 
And  eleaue  vnto  that  lyre, 
As  our  musicks  mother, 
And  thinke  til  J  expire 
Apollos  such  an  other. 

These  things  simply  indicate  that  Drayton  had  the  mental 
attitude  and  the  means  to  his  hand  to  make  an  accurate  pho- 
netic representation  of  the  Welsh  or  Irish  dialects  of  English 
had  he  so  wished. 

There  is  perhaps  some  weight  attaching  to  the  evidence  which 
would  make  the  scenes  of  group  three  the  work  of  Anthony 
Munday,  particularly  those  of  a  polemical  nature.  We  have 
noticed  that  he  was  a  most  virulent  hater  of  Catholics,  and  we 
can  imagine  that  he  would  apply  himself  zealously  to  such 
passages  as  condemn  the  clergy  or  excite  the  compassion  of 
his  hearers  for  the  objects  of  their  persecution.  Indeed,  from 
his  previous  record  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  passages 
would  be  left  for  him  to  do. 

Again,  we  find  that  in  "John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber"2 
and  in  the  "Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon" 3  the 
somewhat  clumsy  device  of  changing  garments  to  deceive  or 
to  aid  an  escape  is  employed.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  method 
used  to  effect  Oldcastle's  escape  from  the  Tower.  This  scene 
certainly  seems  to  savor  of  the  dramatic  craft  of  Munday. 

The  last  scene,  according  to  any  theory,  would  probably  have 
to  be  considered  the  co-operative  work  of  the  four  men,  as  all 
the  different  motives  and  characters  are  caught  up  and  bound 
together. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  are  but  very 
slight  data  whereon  to  establish  conclusions  as  to  the  portions 
of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  to  be  assigned  to  the  four  authors 
respectively. 

Despite  this  fact,  Mr.  Fleay  characteristically  determines  the 
problem,  although  admitting  that  the  authorship  is  hard  to 
distinguish.4    We  shall  quote  his  words:  "I  think  that  i,  2, 

1  Drayton,  Poemes,  Lyrick  and  pastorall,  Spenser  Soc,  p.  9. 

2  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,  ed.  Collier,  Act  ii,  1 ;  hi,  1 ;  iv,  1. 
8  Downfall  of  Robert,  ii,  1;  hi,  1;  iv,  2. 

4  Fleay,  Chronicle  Eng.  Dram.,  II,  116. 
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(LI.  133-308);  ii,  3  (LI.  809-931);  iii,  4,  (LI.  1291-1414)  ;  iv,  2, 
3,  4,  (LI.  1596-2014);  which  comprise  events  which  happened 
in  1413,  but  are  scattered  through  the  play  without  regard  to 
chronology,  must  be  by  one  hand,  probably  Wilson;  the  1415 
events  of  ii,  1,  (LI.  932-1163) ;  v,  1,  (LI.  2015-2069),  by  another, 
probably  Hathway;  i,  1,  (LI.  1-132)  ;  and  v,  2-end,  (LI.  2070- 
2578),  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Munday;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  play  comprising  the  1414  events  of  ii,  2,  (LI.  702- 
808);  iii,  2,  (LI.  1162-1262);  iv,  1,  (LI.  1416-1595),  as  well  as 
the  series  i,  3,  (LI.  309-492)  ;  ii,  1,  (LI.  493-701);  iii,  3,  4,  5, 
(LI.  1263-1414)  ;  iv,  2,  3,  4,  (1596-2014)  are  almost  certainly 
by  the  author  of  the  "Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton":  i.e.  Drayton. 
.  .  .  Drayton  wrote  three-quarters  of  the  Second  Part." 

The  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Fleay  makes  his  assignments 
do  not  appear.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a  difference 
in  the  style  of  the  scenes  dealing  with  events  in  1413  and  1414 
as  to  indicate  necessarily  difference  of  authorship.  To  assign 
these,  the  most  sombre  parts  of  the  play,  to  Hathway  and  Wil- 
son, who  are  mentioned  by  Meres1  as  among  the  best  for  comedy 
and  not  mentioned  at  all  in  connection  with  tragedy,  seems 
rather  to  contradict  the  probabilities  than  otherwise.  We  have 
indicated  the  scenes  which  seem  to  show  traces  ofMunday's 
methods.  Mr.  Fleay 's  assignment  in  the  case  of  Munday  seems 
unusually  arbitrary.  It  may  be  added  that  the  authorship  of 
the  "Merry  Devil"  is  not  undisputed  and  Mr.  Fleay 's  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  are  not  convincing.2 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  connection  existing  between 
the  "Merry  Devil"  and  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  and  have  seen 
that  the  resemblance  is  found  in  the  delineation  of  characters 
which  remind  us  of  those  of  Murley  and  Sir  John  of  Wrothain. 
This  points  probably  to  one  of  two  things.  The  Murley  and 
Sir  John  of  Wrotham  scenes  were  perhaps  written  by  the  man 
who  afterwards  wrote  the  similar  scenes  in  the  "Merry  Devil"; 
or  the  author  of  the  "Merry  Devil"  imitated  those  scenes  in 
his  play.  Either  of  these  hypotheses  is  possible.  If  the  former 
were  true,  we  have  no  means  of  finding  out  which  of  the  writers 
of  "Oldcastle"  it  was.  The  similarity  existing  between  the  aid 
granted  by  magicians  in  "John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber," 


1  Meres,  Palladis  Tamia,  ed.  Ingleby,  Sh.  Allusion  Books,  New  Sh.  Soc.,  p.  161. 

2  Fleay,  Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,  I,  pp.  151-2. 
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and  that  rendered  by  Peter  Fabell  in  the  "Merry  Devil"  might 
point  to  Munday  as  the  man.  But  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  decide  the  matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  scenes,  probably  the  most  popular 
with  the  audiences  of  the  time,  in  which  Sir  John  of  Wrotham, 
Doll,  and  Harpoole  appear,  owe  much  to  scenes  found  in  plays 
of  Greene,  Peele,  and  Shakspere.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that 
the  priest  is  given  rather  a  kindly  character,  and  numerous 
opportunities  to  dwell  upon  his  misdemeanors  are  let  slip.  This 
is  not  true  of  those  parts  of  the  play  in  which  the  bishop  appears. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  argue  that  Anthony  Munday 
did  not  write  the  former;  and  points,  as  we  have  observed,  to 
his  hand  in  the  latter. 

If  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  at  all  in  a  question  of  this 
kind  it  would  be  that  the  internal  and  other  evidence  makes 
Drayton  the  probable  author  of  the  scenes  in  dialect,  and  points 
with  greater  certainty  to  Anthony  Munday  as  the  author  of 
the  scenes  of  group  three  which  deal  with  the  knight  and  his 
persecutions.  The  scenes  in  which  Sir  John  the  priest  and 
Harpoole  appear,  which  merely  needed  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
adapter,  may  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  other  two  men,  but  to 
which  one  we  know  not.1 

1  There  is  one  thing  which  might  be  misleading.  In  the  notes  to  the  Polyolbion 
(Vol.  II,  p.  276)  the  descent  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  is  given  in  terms  which  resem- 
ble very  closely  the  genealogy  given  by  the  same  character  in  the  play.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  found  any  theory  upon  this  as  to  Drayton's  authorship  of  that  por- 
tion of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle."  These  notes  to  the  Polyolbion  were  written  in  1612 
by  John  Selden,  the  famous  antiquarian  and  jurist;  but  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  similarity  must  be 
due  to  his  having  drawn  his  account  from  the  same  chronicle  source  as  the  author 
of  "Oldcastle." 
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THE  PROLOGUE. 


The  doubtfull  Title  (Gentlemen)  prefixt 
Vpon  the  Argument  we  haue  in  hand, 
May  breed  suspence,  and  wrongfully  disturbe 
The  peacefull  quiet  of  your  setled  thoughts : 
To  stop  whieh  scruple,  let  this  breefe  suffice. 
It  is  no  pamper 'd  Glutton  we  present, 
Nor  aged  Councellour  to  youthfull  sinne; 
But  one,  whose  vertue  shone  aboue  the  rest, 
A  valiant  Martyr,  and  a  vertuous  Peere, 
In  whose  true  faith  and  loyalty  exprest 
Vnto  his  Soueraigne,  and  his  Countries  weale : 
We  striue  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  loue 
Your  fauours  merit:  Let  faire  Truth  be  grac'd, 
Since  forg'd  inuention  former  time  defac'd. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  IOHN  OLD-CASTLE,  THE 
GOOD  LORD  COBHAM. 

In  the  fight,  Enter  the  Sheriff  ey  and  two  of  his  men. 
Sheriff  e. 

My  Lords,  I  charge  ye  in  his  Highnesse  name, 
To  keepe  the  peace,  you,  and  your  followers. 

Her.  Good  M.  Sheriffe,  look  vnto  your  self. 

Pow.  Do  so,  for  we  haue  other  businesse. 

Proffer  to  fight  againe. 

Sher.  Will  ye  disturbe  the  Iudges,  and  the  Assize?  [5] 
Heare  the  Kings  proclamation,  ye  were  best 

Pow.  Hold  then,  let's  heare  it. 

Her.  But  be  breefe,  ye  were  best. 

Bayl.  O  yes. 

Dauy.  Cossone,  make  shorter  O,  or  shal  marre  your  Yes.  [io] 
Bayl.  O  yes. 

Owyn.  What,  has  her  nothing  to  say,  but  O  yes? 
Bay.  O  yes. 

Da.  O  nay,  py  cosse  plut  downe  with  hir,  downe  with  hir. 
A  Pawesse,  a  Pawesse.  [15] 
Gough.  A  Herbert  a  Herbert,  and  downe  with  Powesse. 

Helter  skelter  againe. 
Sher.  Hold,  in  the  Kings  name,  hold. 
Owyn.  Downe  with  a  Kanaues  name,  downe. 

A3  In 


[1]  C  and  D  omit  stage  directions  and  begin  abruptly  with  Sheriff.  [5]  B,  ye 
for  you.    [18]  e  tha  for  with  a. 
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In  this  fight  the  Bayliffe  is  knocked  downe,  and  the  Sheriff e  and 
the  other  runne  away. 
Her.    Powesse,  I  thinke  thy  Welsh  and  thou  do  smart. 
[20]     Pow.    Herbert,  I  thinke  my  sword  came  neere  thy  hart. 
Her.    Thy  harts  best  blood  shall  pay  the  losse  of  mine. 
Gough.    A  Herbert,  a  Herbert. 
Dauy.    A  Pawesse,  a  Pawesse. 
As  they  are  fighting,  enter  the  Maior  of  Hereford,  his  Officers 
and  Townesmen  with  Clubs. 
Mai.    My  Lords,  as  you  are  Liege-men  to  the  crowne, 
[251  True  Noblemen,  and  subiects  to  the  King, 
Attend  his  highnesse  proclamation, 
Commanded  by  the  Iudges  of  Assize, 
For  keeping  peace  at  this  assembly. 

Her.    Good  M.  Maior  of  Hereford  be  breefe. 
[30]     Mai.    Sergeant,  without  the  ceremonies  of  O  yes, 
Pronounce  alowd  the  proclamation. 

Ser.  The  Kings  Iustices,  perceiuing  what  publike  mis- 
chief e  may  ensue  this  priuat  quarrell:  in  his  Maiesties  name 
do  straightly  charge  and  command  all  persons,  of  what  de- 
[35]  gree  soeuer,  to  depart  this  City  of  Hereford,  except  such  as 
are  bound  to  giue  attendance  at  this  Assize,  &  that  no  man 
presume  to  weare  any  weapon,  especially  Welch -hookes, 
Forrest  bils. 

Owyn.    Haw?    No  pill  nor  Wells  hoog?  ha? 
[40]     Mai.    Peace,  and  heare  the  proclamation. 

Ser.  And  that  the  Lord  Powesse  do  presently  disperse  & 
discharge  his  retinue  and  depart  the  City  in  the  Kings  peace, 
he  and  his  followers,  on  paine  of  imprisonment. 

Dauy.  Haw?  pud  her  Lord  Pawesse  in  prison?  A  Pawesse 
[45]  A  Pawesse.  Cossoon,  her  will  Hue  and  tye  with  her  Lord. 
Gough.  A  Herbert,  a  Herbert. 
In  the  fight  the  Lord  Herbert  is  wounded,  and  fals  to  the  ground, 
the  Maior  and  his  company  cry  for  clubs:  Powesse  runs  away, 
Gough  and  Herberts  faction  are  busie  about  him.  Enter  the  2. 
Iudges,  the  Sheriffe,  and  his  Bayliffes  afore  them,  &c. 

1.  Iudge 

[23-4]  B  has  lifting  their  weapons  for  fighting,  also  Maior  of  Hereford  and  his 
Officers.  [29]  D,  Master  Mayor.  [30]  B,  ceremonie.  [45]  B  omits  her  will. 
[46  IT.]  B,  the  Maior  and  his  company  goe  away  crying  clubs:  Powesse  runs  away, 
Gough  and  others  of  Herberts  faction  busie  themselves  about  Herbert:  enters  th«  two 
Iudges  in  their  roabes,  the  Sheriffe,  <kc.    C  and  D,  In  this  fight. 
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1.  Iud.    Where's  the  Lord  Herbert?    Is  he  hurt  or  slaine? 
Sher.    Hee's  heere  my  Lord. 

2.  Iud.    How  fares  his  Lordship,  friends? 

Gough.    Mortally  wounded,  speechlesse,  he  cannot  Hue.  [50] 

1.  Iud.    Conuay  him  hence,  let  not  his  wounds  take  ayre, 
And  get  him  drest  with  expedition. 

Exit  Lord  Herbert  and  Gough. 
M.  Maior  of  Hereford,  M.  Sheriff e  o'th  Shire, 
Commit  Lord  Powesse  to  safe  custody, 

To  answer  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  [55] 
Lord  Herberts  perill,  and  his  high  contempt 
Of  vs,  and  you  the  Kings  Commissioners, 
See  it  be  done  with  care  and  diligence. 

Sher.    Please  it  your  Lordship,  my  Lord  Powesse  is  gon 
Past  all  recouery.  [60] 

2.  Iud.    Yet  let  search  be  made, 

To  apprehend  his  followers  that  are  left. 

Sher.    There  are  some  of  them:  sirs,  lay  hold  of  them. 
Owyn.    Of  vs?  and  why?  what  has  her  done  I  pray  you? 
Sher.    Disarme  them  Bayliffes.  [65] 
Ma.    Officers  assist. 

Dauy.    Heare  you  Lord  shudge,  what  resson  is  for  this? 
Owyn.    Cossoon,  pe  puse  for  fighting  for  our  Lord? 

1.  Iud.    Away  with  them. 

Dauy.    Harg  you  my  Lord.  [70] 
Owyn.    Gough  my  Lord  Herberts  man's  a  shitten  kanaue. 
Dauy.    Ice  Hue  and  tye  in  good  quarrell. 
Owyn.    Pray  you  do  shustice,  let  awl  be  prison. 
Dauy.    Prison,  no, 
Lord  shudge,  I  wooll  giue  you  pale,  good  surety.  [75] 

2.  Iudge.    What  bale?  what  sureties? 

Dauy.  Her  cozen  ap  Rice,  ap  Euan,  ap  Morrice,  ap  Mor- 
gan, ap  Lluellyn,  ap  Madoc,  ap  Meredith,  ap  Griffin,  ap  Da- 
uy, ap  Owen,  ap  Shinkin  Shones. 

2.  Iud.  Two  of  the  most  sufficient  are  enow.  [80] 
Sher.    And't  please  your  Lordship  these  are  all  but  one. 

1.  Iudge 

[52]  Simms  reads  them  for  him.  [52-3]  B  omits  Lord  in  directions.  [53]  B, 
Shriue.  [63]  B.,  hold  on  them.  [67]  B,  Lor  for  Lord.  [68]  B,  Cosson.  [71-2]  B 
brackets  these  two  lines  with  the  direction,  Both  at  once  al  this.  [71]  Simms  substi- 
tutes scurvy  for  shitten.  [72]  B,  Ise.  [73]  B,  preson.  [77]  B,  coozin  ap  Riea. 
[78]  h,  Griffen.    [79]  B.  Shinken. 
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1.  Iud.  To  Iayle  with  them,  and  the  Lord  Herberts  men, 
Wee'l  talke  with  them,  when  the  Assize  is  done.  Exeunt. 
Riotous,  audacious,  and  vnruly  Groomes, 

(85]  Must  we  be  forced  to  come  from  the  Bench, 
To  quiet  brawles,  which  euery  Constable 
In  other  ciuili  places  can  suppresse? 

2.  Iud.  What  was  the  quarrell  that  causd  all  this  stirre? 
Sher.  About  Religion  as  I  heard  my  Lord. 

[90]  Lord  Powesse  detracted  from  the  power  of  Rome, 

Affirming  Wickliffes  Doctrine  to  be  true, 

And  Romes  erroneous:  hot  reply  was  made 

By  the  Lord  Herbert,  they  were  Traitors  all 

That  would  maintaine  it.    Powesse  answered, 
[95]  They  were  as  true,  as  noble,  and  as  wise 

As  he,  that  would  defend  it  with  their  Hues, 

He  nam'd  for  instance  sir  Iohn  Old-castle 

The  Lord  Cohham:  Herbert  replyde  againe, 

He,  thou,  and  all  are  Traitors  that  so  hold. 
[W]  The  lye  was  giuen,  the  seuerall  Factions  drawne, 

And  so  enrag'd  that  we  could  not  appease  it. 

1.  Iudge.  This  case  concernes  the  Kings  prerogatiue, 

And  tis  dangerous  to  the  State  and  Common- wealth. 

Gentlemen,  Iustices,  master  Maior,  and  Master  Sheriffe, 
[105]  It  doth  behooue  vs  all,  and  each  of  vs 

In  generall  and  partecular,  to  haue  care 

For  the  suppressing  of  all  mutinies, 

And  all  assemblies,  except  souldiers  musters, 

For  the  Kings  preparation  into  France, 
[no]  We  heare  of  secret  Conuenticles  made, 

And  there  is  doubt  of  some  Conspiracies, 

Which  may  breake  out  into  rebellious  armes 

When  the  King's  gone,  perchance  before  he  go: 

Note  as  an  instance,  this  one  perillous  fray, 
[115]  What  factions  might  haue  growne  on  either  part, 

To  the  destruction  of  the  King  and  Realme, 

Yet,  in  my  conscience,  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle 

Innocent 

[103]  B,  And's.    [104]  B,  Shrieue;  C,  M.  Mayor,  and  M.  Sheriff.    [106]  C  and 
D,  particular.    [117]  C  and  D,  Oldcastle's. 
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Innocent  of  it,  onely  his  name  was  vsde. 

We  therefore  from  his  Highnesse  giue  this  charge : 

You  Master  Maior,  looke  to  your  Citizens,  [1203 

You  Master  SherifFe  vnto  your  shire,  and  yow 

As  Iustices  in  euery  ones  precinct 

There  be  no  meetings.    When  the  vulgar  sort 

Sit  on  their  Ale-bench,  with  their  cups  and  cans, 

Matters  of  State  be  not  their  common  talke,  [1253 

Nor  pure  Religion  by  their  lips  prophan'd. 

Let  vs  return  vnto  the  Bench  againe, 

And  there  examine  further  of  this  fray. 

Enter  a  Bayliffe  and  a  Sergeant 

Sher.  Sirs,  haue  ye  taken  the  Lord  Powesse  yet? 

Bay.  No,  nor  heard  of  him.  t13o] 

Ser.  No,  he's  gone  far  enough. 

2.  lud.  They  that  are  left  behind,  shall  answer  all.  Exeunt. 
Enter  Suffolke,  By  shop  of  Rochester,  Butler,  Parson  of  Wrotham. 

Suf.  Now  my  Lord  Byshop,  take  free  liberty 
To  speake  your  minde;  What  is  your  suite  to  vs? 

Bish.  My  noble  Lord,  no  more  than  what  you  know,  [135] 
And  haue  bene  oftentimes  inuested  with: 
Greeuous  complaints  haue  past  betweene  the  lips 
Of  enuious  persons  to  vp  braide  the  Clergy, 
Some  carping  at  the  liuings  which  we  haue; 

And  others  spurning  at  the  Ceremonies  fi40] 

That  are  of  ancient  custome  in  the  Church. 

Amongst  the  which,  Lord  Cobham  is  a  cheefe: 

What  inconuenience  may  proceed  heereof, 

Both  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Common-wealth, 

May  easily  be  discern 'd,  when  like  a  frensie  [!45] 

This  innouation  shall  possesse  their  mindes. 

These  vpstarts  will  haue  followers  to  vphold 

Their  damn'd  opinion,  more  than  Henry  shall, 

To  vndergo  his  quarrell  'gainst  the  French. 

Suf.  What  proofe  is  there  against  them  to  be  had, 
That  what  you  say  the  Law  may  iustifie? 

B  Bishop. 


[128-9]  B  prints  directions,  Enter  a  Baily  and  a  Sergeant,  opposite  these  two 
lines.  [132-3]  C,  M.  Butler,  D,  Master  Butler.  [135]  C,  then  for  than.  [148]  B, 
C,  and  D,  Harry. 
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Bish.  They  giue  themselues  the  name  of  Protestants, 
And  meete  in  fields  and  solitary  groues. 

Sir  Iohn.  Was  euer  heard  (my  Lord)  the  like  till  now? 
[155]  That  theeues  and  rebels,  sblood  heretikes, 
Plaine  heretikes,  He  stand  too't  to  their  teeth, 
Should  haue  to  colour  their  vile  practises, 

A  Title  of  such  worth,  as  Protestant?    Enter  one  with  a  letter 

Suf.  O  but  you  must  not  sweare,  it  ill  becomes 
[160]  One  of  your  coate,  to  rap  out  bloody  Oathes. 

Bish.  Pardon  him  good  my  Lord,  it  is  his  zeale, 
Au  honest  country  Prelate,  who  laments 
To  see  such  foule  disorder  in  the  Church. 

S.  Iohn.  There's  one  they  call  him  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle, 
[165]  He  has  not  his  name  for  nought :  for  like  a  Castle 
Doth  he  encompasse  them  within  his  walles, 
But  till  that  castle  be  subuerted  quite, 
We  ne're  shall  be  at  quiet  in  the  Realme. 

Bish.    That  is  our  suite  (My  Lord)  that  he  be  tane 
[170]  And  brought  in  question  for  his  heresie: 

Beside,  two  Letters  brought  me  out  of  Wales, 
Wherein  my  Lord  Hertford  writes  to  me, 
What  tumult  and  sedition  was  begun, 
About  the  Lord  Cobham,  at  the  Sizes  there, 
T175]  For  they  had  much  adoo  to  calme  the  rage, 
And  that  the  valiant  Herbert  is  there  slaine. 

Suf.  A  fire  that  must  be  quencht.    Well,  say  no  more, 
The  King  anon  goes  to  the  counsell  Chamber, 
There  to  debate  of  matters  touching  France, 
[180]  As  he  doth  passe  by,  He  informe  his  grace 
Concerning  your  petition.    Master  Butler, 
If  I  forget,  do  you  remember  mee. 

But.  I  will  my  Lord.  OjJer  him  a  purse. 

Bish.  Not  as  a  recompence, 
[185]  But  as  a  token  of  our  loue  to  you. 

By  me  (my  Lords)  the  Clergy  doth  present 
This  purse,  and  in  it  full  a  thousand  Angels, 

Praying 

[166]  C  misprints  wilhin.    [172]  B,  Herford.    [184]  B,  not  for  a  recompense. 
186]  B,  By  me  my  Lords  of  the  Clergy  do  present. 
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Praying  your  Lordship  to  accept  their  gift 

Suf.  I  thanke  them,  my  Lord  Byshop,  for  their  loue, 
But  will  not  take  their  money,  if  you  please  [190] 
To  giue  it  to  this  Gentleman,  you  may. 

Bish.  Sir,  then  we  craue  your  furtherance  herein. 

But.  The  best  I  can  my  Lord  of  Rochester. 

Bish.  Nay,  pray  take  it,  trust  me  you  shall. 

S.  John.  Were  ye  all  three  vpon  New-Market  heath,  [195] 
You  should  not  neede  straine  curt'sie  who  should  ha't, 
Sir  Iohn  would  quickly  rid  ye  of  that  care. 

Sujf.  The  King  is  coming:  Feare  ye  not  my  Lord, 
The  very  first  thing  I  will  breake  with  him 

Shall  be  about  your  matter.  T200] 
Enter  King  Harry  and  Huntington  in  talke. 

Har.  My  Lord  of  Suffolke, 
Was  it  not  saide  the  Clergy  did  refuse 
To  lend  vs  money  toward  our  warres  in  France? 

Suf.  It  was  my  Lord,  but  very  wrongfully. 

Har.  I  know  it  was :  for  Huntington  heere  tels  me  t205l 
They  haue  bene  very  bountifull  of  late. 

Suf.  And  still  they  vow  my  gracious  Lord  to  be  so, 
Hoping  your  Maiesty  will  thinke  of  them 
As  of  your  louing  subiects,  and  suppresse 

All  such  malicious  errors  as  begin  [210] 
To  spot  their  calling,  and  disturbe  the  Church. 

Har.  God  else  forbid :  why  Suffolke, 
Is  there  any  new  rupture  to  disquiet  them? 

Suf.  No  new  my  Lord,  the  old  is  great  enough, 
And  so  increasing,  as  if  not  cut  downe,  r215l 
Will  breede  a  scandall  to  your  Royall  State, 
And  set  your  kingdome  quickly  in  an  vprore. 
The  Kentish  Knight,  Lord  Cobham  in  despight 
Of  any  Law,  or  spirituall  discipline, 

Maintaines  this  vpstart  new  Religion  still,  L22°l 
And  diuers  great^assemblies  by  his  meanes 
And  priuate  quarrels,  are  commenc'd  abroad, 

B  2  As 

[194]  B,  Nay,  pray  ye  take  it,  trust  me  but  you  shall.  [198]  C  misprints  yea  for  ye . 
[200-1]  B,  directions  printed  opposite  these  lines.  [204]  C  misprints  wrognfully. 
[208]  C  and  D,  thinke  on  them.  [212-13],  B,  God  else  forbid:  why  Suffolke  is  there 
Any  new  rupture  to  disquiet  them? 
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As  by  this  letter  more  at  large  my  Liege,  is  made  apparant 
Har.  We  do  finde  it  heere, 
[225]  There  was  in  Wales  a  certaine  fray  of  late 

Betweene  two  Noblemen.    But  what  of  this? 

Followes  it  straight  Lord  Cobham  must  be  he 

Did  cause  the  same?    I  dare  be  sworne  (good  Knight) 

He  neuer  dreamt  of  any  such  contention. 
[230]     Bish.  But  in  his  name  the  quarrell  did  begin, 

About  the  opinion  which  he  held  my  Liege. 
Har.  What  if  it  did?  was  either  he  in  place 

To  take  part  with  them?  or  abet  them  in  it? 

If  brabling  fellowes,  whose  enkindled  blood 
[235]  Seeths  in  their  fiery  veines,  will  needs  go  fight, 

Making  their  quarrels  of  some  words  that  past 

Either  of  you,  or  you,  amongst  their  cups, 

Is  the  fault  yours?    Or  are  they  guilty  of  it? 

Suf.  With  pardon  of  your  Highnesse,  my  dread  Lord, 
[240]  Such  little  sparkes  neglected,  may  in  time 

Grow  to  a  mighty  flame.    But  that's  not  all, 

He  doth  beside  maintaine  a  strange  Religion, 

And  will  not  be  corapel'd  to  come  to  Masse. 

Bish.  We  do  beseech  you  therefore,  gracious  Prince, 
[245]  Without  offence  vnto  your  Maiesty, 

We  may  be  bold  to  vse  authority. 
Har.  As  how? 

Bish.  To  summon  him  vnto  the  Arches, 
Where  such  offences  haue  their  punishment. 
[250]     Har.  To  answer  personally,  is  that  your  meaning? 
Bish.  It  is  my  Lord. 
Har.  How  if  hee  appeale? 

Bish.  My  Lord,  he  cannot  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

Suf.  Not  where  Religion  is  the  plea,  my  Lord. 
[255]     Har.  I  tooke  it  al waves,  that  our  selfe  stood  on't 
As  a  sufficient  refuge:  vnto  whom 
Not  any  but  might  lawfully  appeale. 
But  weel  not  argue  now  vpon  that  point. 

For 

[223]  B,  As  by  this  letter  more  at  large  my  Liege,  Is  made  apparant.  [229]  B, 
dreampt.  [230]  C  misprints  h's  for  his.  [232]  B,  How  if  it  didt  [237]  C  mis- 
prints if  for  of.    [253]  B,  He  cannot,  my  Lord. 
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For  Sir  Iohn  Old-Castle  whom  you  accuse 

Let  me  intreate  you  to  dispence  a  while  [260] 
With  your  high  Title  of  preheminence.  In  scorne. 

Report  did  neuer  yet  condemue  him  so, 
But  he  hath  always  bene  reputed  loyall. 
And  in  my  knowledge  I  can  say  thus  much, 

That  he  is  vertuous,  wise,  and  honourable.  [265] 

If  any  way  his  conscience  be  seduc'd 

To  wauer  in  his  faith,  He  send  for  him 

And  schoole  him  priuately:  If  that  serue  not, 

Then  afterward  you  may  proceede  against  him. 

Butler,  be  you  the  Messenger  for  vs,  [270] 

And  will  him  presently  repaire  to  Court.  Exeunt 

S.  Iohn.  How  now  my  Lord?  why  stand  you  discontent? 
Insooth  (me  thinkes)  the  King  hath  well  decreed. 

Bish.  I,  I,  sir  Iohn  if  he  would  keepe  his  word: 
But  I  perceyue  he  fauors  him  so  much  [275] 
As  this  will  be  to  small  effect,  I  feare. 

S.  Iohn.  Why  then  He  tell  you  what  y'are  best  to  do: 
If  you  suspect  the  King  will  be  but  cold 
In  reprehending  him,  send  you  a  processe  too 

To  serue  vpon  him:  so  ye  may  be  sure  [280] 
To  make  him  answer't,  howsoere  it  fall. 

Bish.  And  well  remembred,  I  will  haue  it  so, 
A  Sumner  shall  be  sent  about  it  straight.  Exit. 

Sir  Iohn.  Yea  do  so.    In  the  meane  space  this  remaines 
For  kind  sir  Iohn  of  Wrotham,  honest  Iacke.  [285] 
Me  thinkes  the  purse  of  Gold  the  byshop  gaue 
Made  a  good  shew,  it  had  a  tempting  looke: 
Beshrew  me,  but  my  fingers  ends  doe  itch 
To  be  vpon  those  rudducks.    Well,  tis  thus; 

I  am  not  as  the  world  does  take  me  for:  |290] 

If  euer  wolfe  were  cloathed  in  Sheepes  coate, 

Then  I  am  he;  old  huddle  and  twang,  yfaith: 

A  Priest  in  shew,  but  (in  plaine  termes)  a  Theefe: 

Yet  let  me  tell  you  too,  an  honest  Theefe : 

B  3  One 


[274]  B,  Yea,  yea,  for  /,  /.  [281]  D,  howsoever.  [289]  C  and  D,  upon  those 
golden  ruddocks.    [290]  C  and  D,  world  doth  take. 
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[295]  One  that  will  take  it  where  it  may  be  spar'd, 

And  spend  it  freely  in  good  fellowship. 

I  haue  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  had, 

That  still  when  any  villany  is  done, 

There  may  be  none  suspect  it  was  sir  Iohn. 
[300]  Besides,  to  comfort  me  (for  what's  this  life, 

Except  the  crabbed  bitterness  thereof 

Be  sweetned  now  and  then  with  Letchery?) 

I  haue  my  Doll,  my  Concubine  as  'twere, 

To  frolicke  with,  a  lusty  bouncing  gyrle. 
[305]  But  whilst  I  loyter  heere,  the  Gold  may  scape. 

And  that  must  not  bee  so:  It  is  mine  owne. 

Therefore  He  meet  him  on  his  way  to  Court, 

And  shriue  him  of  it,  there  will  be  the  sport.  Exit 
Enter  some  poore  people,  some  soldiers,  some  old  men. 

1.  God  helpe,  God  helpe,  there's  law  for  punishing, 
[310]  But  there's  no  law  for  our  necessity: 

There  be  more  stock es  to  set  poore  soldiers  in, 
Than  there  be  houses  to  releeue  them  at. 

Oldm,an.  I,  house-keeping  decayes  in  euery  place, 
Euen  as  S.  Peter  writ,  still  worse  and  worse. 
315]     3.  Master  Maior  of  Rochester  has  giuen  command,  That 
none  shall  go  abroad  out  of  the  parish,  and  has  set  downe 
an  order  forsooth,  what  euery  poore  housholder  must  giue 
for  our  releefe:  where  there  bee  some  ceased  (I  may  say  to 
you)  had  almost  as  much  need  to  beg  as  we. 
[320]     1.  It  is  a  hard  world  the  while. 

Old.  If  a  poore  man  aske  at  doore  for  Gods  sake,  they 
aske  him  for  a  license  or  a  certificate  from  a  Iustice. 

2.  Faith  we  haue  none,  but  what  we  beare  vpon  our  bo- 
dies, our  maim'd  limbs,  God  helpe  vs. 

[325]  4.  And  yet  as  lame  as  I  am,  He  with  the  King  into  France 
if  I  can  but  crawle  a  ship-boorde,  I  had  rather  bee  slaine  in 
France,  than  starue  in  England. 

Old.  Ha,  were  I  but  as  lusty  as  I  was  at  Shrewsbury  battel, 
I  would  not  do  as  I  do:  but  we  are  now  come  to  the  good 

Lord 

[308-9]  B,  Enter  three  or  foure  poore  people,  etc.  [313]  B,  Faith  for  /.  [315]  B, 
4  for  3;  commaundement  for  command.  [316-17]  B,  and  they  haue  set  an  order 
downe  forsooth.  [318]  B,  towards  our  releefe;  D,  sessed  for  ceased.  [321]  B,  man 
come  to  a  doore  to  aske  for.  [326]  B,  can  crawle  but  a  ship-boorde.  [328]  B,  at  the 
battell  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Lord  Cobham,  the  best  man  to  the  poore  in  al  Kent.  [330] 
4.  God  blesse  him,  there  be  but  few  such. 

Enter  Lord  Cobham,  ivith  Harpoole. 
Cob.  Thou  peeuish  froward  man,  what  woldst  thou  hauet 
Harp.  This  pride,  this  pride,  brings  all  to  beggery. 

I  seru'd  your  Father,  and  your  Grandfather, 

Shew  me  such  two  men  now:  No,  no,  [335] 
Your  backes  your  backes;  the  diuell  and  pride 
Has  cut  the  throat  of  all  good  house-keeping, 
They  were  the  best  Yeomens  masters  that 
Euer  were  in  England. 

Cob.  Yea,  except  thou  haue  a  crew  of  filthy  knaues  [340] 
And  sturdy  Rogues  still  feeding  at  my  gate, 
There  is  no  hospitality  with  thee. 

Harp.  They  may  sit  at  the  gate  wel  enough,  but  the  diuel 
of  anything  you  giue  them,  except  they'l  eate  stones. 

Cob.  Tis  long  then  of  such  hungry  knaues  as  you:  [345] 
Yea  sir,  here's  your  retinue,  your  guests  be  come, 
They  know  their  houres  I  warrant  you. 

Old.  God  blesse  your  honour,  God  saue  the  good  Lorde 
Cobham,  and  all  his  house. 

Soul.  Good  your  honour,  bestow  your  blessed  alines  [350] 
Vpon  poore  men. 

Cob.  Now  sir,  heere  be  your  almes  knights: 
Now  are  you  as  safe  as  the  Emperor. 

Harp.  My  Almes  knights?    Nay,  th'are  yours: 
It  is  a  shame  for  you,  and  He  stand  too't,  [355] 
Your  foolish  almes  maintaines  more  vagabondes 
Then  all  the  Noblemen  in  Kent  beside. 
Out  you  rogues,  you  knaues,  worke  for  your  liuings 
Alas  poore  men,  they  may  beg  their  hearts  out, 
There's  no  more  charity  amongst  men  [360] 
Than  amongst  so  many  Mastiue  dogges. 
What  make  you  heere,  you  needy  knaues 
Away  away,  you  villaines. 

2.  Sol.  I  beseech  you  sir,  be  good  to  vs. 

Cob. 

[330]  B,  Lord  Cobhams,  to  the  best  man  to  the  poore  that  is  in  al  Kent.  C  and  D. 
Lord  Cobham's  house.  [340]  B,  seely  for  filthy.  [344]  B,  they  will  for  they'l.  [345-7] 
B  prints  opposite  to  these  lines  the  directions,  pointing  to  the  beggars.  [359]  B,  Alas 
poore  men,  O  Lord,  they  may.    [364]  C  and  D,  2.  Soul.  /  beseech  you  sir,  be  good. 
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[365]  Cob.  Nay,  nay,  they  know  thee  well  enough,  I  think  that 
all  the  beggars  in  this  land  are  thy  acquaintance:  go  bestow 
your  almes,  none  will  controll  your  sir. 

Harp.  What  should  I  giue  them?  you  are  grown  so  beg- 
garly that  you  can  scarce  giue  a  bit  of  bread  at  your  doore: 

[370]  you  can  talke  of  your  Religion  so  long,  that  you  haue  banished 
charity  from  you:  a  man  may  make  a  Flax-shop  in  your  kit- 
chin  chimnies,  for  any  fire  there  is  stirring. 

Cob.  If  thou  wilt  giue  them  nothing,  send  them  hence: 
Let  them  not  stand  heere  staruing  in  the  cold. 

[375]  Harp.  Who  I  driue  them  hence?  If  I  driue  poore  men  fro 
the  doore,  He  bee  hang'd:  I  know  not  what  I  may  come  to 
my  selfe:  God  help  ye  poore  knaues,  ye  see  the  world.  Wei, 
you  had  a  mother:  O  God  bee  with  thee  good  Ladye,  thy 
soule's  at  rest;  she  gaue  more  in  shirts  and  smocks  to  poore 

[380]  children,  then  you  spend  in  your  house,  and  yet  you  Hue  a 
beggar  too. 

Cob.  Euen  the  worst  deede  that  ere  my  mother  did,  was 
in  releeuing  such  a  foole  as  thou. 

Har.  I,  I  am  a  foole  still:  with  all  your  wit  youle  dye  a 
[385]  beggar,  go  too. 

Cob,  Go  you  old  foole,  giue  the  poore  people  something: 
Go  in  poore  men  into  the  inner  Court,  and  take  such  almes 
as  there  is  to  be  had. 

Sol.  God  blesse  your  honour. 
[390]     Har.  Hang  you  rogues,  hang  you,  there's  nothing  but 

Misery  amongst  you,  you  feare  no  Law  you.  Exit 
Oldm.  God  blesse  you  good  master  Rafe,  God  saue  your 
life,  you  are  good  to  the  poore  still. 

Enter  the  Lord  Poivis  disguised. 
Cob.  What  fellow's  yonder  comes  along  the  Groue? 
1395]  Few  passengers  there  be  that  know  this  way: 
Me  thinkes  he  stops  as  though  he  staide  for  mee, 
And  meant  to  shrow'd  himselfe  amongst  the  bushes. 
I  know  the  Clergy  hates  me  to  the  death, 
And  my  Religion  gets  me  many  foes: 

And 

[367]  B,  you  for  your.  [369]  B,  beggarly,  you  haue  scarce  a  bitte  of  breade  to  giue 
at  your  doore.  [371]  B,  from  amongst  you.  [376]  your  doore.  [377]  B,  my  selfe: 
yea,  God  help  you  poore  knaues,  ye  see  the  world  y  faith.  [378]  B,  well  for  O.  [382] 
C  and  D,  ever  for  ere.  [384]  B,  Yea,  yea,  I  am  a  foole  still;  you  will  for  youle.  [386]  C 
misprints  thee  poor.  [393]  C,  to  thee  poor.  [  393-4]  B  adds  to  stage  direction,  and 
shrowde  himselfe.    [397]  B,  shrowd.    T398]  B,  hate. 
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And  this  may  be  some  desperate  rogue  [400] 
Suborn 'd  to  work  me  mischief e:  as  it  pleaseth  God. 
If  he  come  toward  me,  sure  He  stay  his  comming, 
Be  he  but  one  man,  whatsoere  he  be. 

The  Lord  Powis  comes  on. 
I  haue  bene  well  acquainted  with  that  face. 

Po.  Well  met  my  honorable  Lord  and  friend.  [405] 

Cob.  You  are  welcome  sir,  what  ere  you  be; 
But  of  this  sodaine  sir  I  do  not  know  you. 

Po.  I  am  one  that  wisheth  well  vnto  your  honor, 
My  name  is  Powis,  an  old  friend  of  yours. 

Cob.  My  honourable  Lord,  and  worthy  friend,  [410] 
What  makes  your  Lordship  thus  alone  in  Kent, 
And  thus  disguised  in  this  strange  attire? 

Po.  My  Lord,  an  vnexpected  accident 
Hath  at  this  time  enforc'd  me  to  these  parts, 

And  thus  it  hapt.    Not  yet  full  fiue  dayes  since,  [4i5j 

Now  at  the  last  Assize  at  Hereford, 

It  chanc'd  that  the  Lord  Herbert  and  my  selfe, 

Mongst  other  things  discoursing  at  the  Table, 

To  fall  in  speech  about  some  certaine  points 

Of  Wickliffes  doctrine  gainst  the  Papacie,  [420] 
And  the  Religion  Catholike,  maintain 'd 
Through  the  most  part  of  Europe  at  this  day. 
This  wilfull  testy  Lord  stucke  not  to  say, 
That  Wickliffe  was  a  knaue,  a  schismaticke, 

His  doctrine  diuellish  and  hereticall:  [425] 
And  whatsoere  he  was  maintain 'd  the  same, 
Was  Traitor  both  to  God,  and  to  his  Countrey. 
Beeing  mooued  at  his  peremptory  speech, 
I  told  him,  some  maintained  those  opinions, 

Men,  and  truer  subiects  then  Lord  Herbert  was :  [430] 

And  he  replying  in  comparisons, 

Your  name  was  vrg'd  my  Lord  against  his  challenge, 

To  be  a  perfect  fauourer  of  the  truth. 

And  to  be  short,  from  words  we  fell  to  blowes. 

C  Our 


[401-3]  B,  Suborn' d  to  work  me  mischief e:  as  it  \  Pleaseth  God.  If  he  come  toward 
me,  sure:  |  lie  stay  his  comming,  be  he  but  one  man,  |  Whatsoere  he  be.  [403]  C,  L. 
Powis  comes  on;  D,  Lord  Powis  comes.     432]  B,  gainst;  C  and  D,  this  for  his. 
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[435]  Our  seruants,  and  our  Tenants  taking  parts, 
Many  on  both  sides  hurt:  and  for  an  houre 
The  broile  by  no  meanes  could  be  paci  fied, 
Vntil  the  Iudges  rising  from  the  bench, 
Were  in  their  persons  forc'd  to  part  the  fray. 
[440]     Cob.  I  hope  no  man  was  violently  slaine. 

Po.  Faith  none  I  trust,  but  the  Lord  Herberts  selfe, 
Who  is  in  truth  so  dangerously  hurt, 
As  it  is  doubted  he  can  hardly  scape. 

Cob.  I  am  sorry  my  good  Lord  of  these  ill  newes. 
[445]     Po.  This  is  the  cause  that  driues  me  into  Kent, 
To  shrowd  my  selfe  with  you  so  good  a  friend, 
Vntill  I  heare  how  things  do  speede  at  home. 

Cob.  Your  Lordship  is  most  welcome  vnto  Cobham: 
But  1  am  very  sory  my  good  Lord, 
[450]  My  name  was  brought  in  question  in  this  matter, 
Considering  I  haue  many  enemies, 
That  threaten  malice,  and  do  lye  in  waite 
To  take  aduantage  of  the  smallest  thing. 
But  you  are  welcome,  and  repose  your  Lordship, 
[455]  And  keep  yourself  heere  secret  in  my  house, 
Vntill  we  heare  how  the  Lord  Herbert  speeds: 

Enter  Harpoole. 
Heere  come's  my  man:  sirra,  what  newes? 

Harp.  Yonder  one  M.  Butler  of  the  priuie  Chamber,  is 
sent  vnto  you  from  the  King. 
[460]     Po.  Pray  God  the  Lord  Herbert  be  not  dead,  &  the  king 
hearing  whether  I  am  gone,  hath  sent  for  me. 

Cob.  Comfort  your  selfe,  my  Lord,  I  warrant  you. 
Har.  Fellow,  what  avis  thee?  dost  thou  quake?  dost  thou 
shake?  dost  thou  tremble?  ha? 
[465]     Cob.  Peace  you  old  foole:    Sirra  conuey  this  Gentleman 
in  the  bhcke  way,  and  bring  the  other  into  the  walke. 
Har.  Come  sir,  y'are  welcome,  if  you  loue  my  Lord. 
Po.  Gramercy  gentle  friend.  Exeunt. 
Cob.  I  thought  as  much,  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 

I 


[453]  C  and  D,  the  vantage.  [457]  B,  Heere*  comes  my  man:  |  Enter  Harpoole. 
Sirra,  what  newest  [460]  B,  I  pray  for  Pray.  [461]  B  and  D,  whither.  [466]  B, 
backe;  C  and  D,  back.    [467]  B,  you  are.    [468]  B,  God  haue  mercy. 
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I  heard  of  something  from  the  King,  about  this  matter.  [470] 
Enter  Harpoole  with  Butler. 

Har.  Sir,  yonder  my  Lord  walkes,  you  see  him. 
He  haue  your  men  into  the  seller  the  while. 

Cob.  Welcome  good  M.  Butler. 

But.  Thankes  my  good  Lord:    his  Maiesty  dooth  com- 
mend his  loue  vnto  your  Lordship,  and  wils  you  to  repaire  [475] 
vnto  the  Court. 

Cob.  God  blesse  his  Highnesse,  &  confound  his  enemies,  I 
hope  his  Maiesty  is  well. 

But.  In  health,  my  Lord. 

Cobham.  God  long  continue  it:  me  thinkes  you  looke  as  [480] 
though  you  were  not  well,  what  ayle  ye  sir? 

But.  Faith  I  haue  had  a  foolish  odde  mischance,  that  an- 
gers mee:  comming  ouer  Shooters  hill,  there  came  one  to 
me  like  a  Sailor,  and  askt  me  money:  and  whilst  I  staide  my 
horse  to  draw  my  purse,  hee  takes  th'  aduantage  of  a  little  [485] 
banke,  &  leapes  behind  me,  whips  my  purse  away,  and  with 
a  sodaine  ierke,  I  know  not  how,  threw  me  at  lest  3.  yardes 
out  of  my  saddle;  I  neuer  was  so  robd  in  all  my  life. 

Cob.  I  am  very  sory  sir  for  your  mischance;  wee  will  send 
our  warrant  forth,  to  stay  such  suspitious  persons  as  shalbe  [490] 
found,  then  M.  Butler  weel  attend  you. 

But.  I  humbly  thanke  your  Lordship,  I  will  attend  you. 
Enter  the  Sumner 

Sum.  I  haue  the  law  to  warrant  what  I  do,  &  though  the 
Lord  Cobham  be  a  nobleman,  that  dispenses  not  with  law, 
I  dare  serue  a  processe  were  he  hue  Noblemen,  though  wee  [495] 
Sumners  make  sometimes  a  mad  slip  in  a  corner  with  a  pre- 
ty  wench,  a  Sumner  must  not  goe  alwaies  by  seeing:  a  man 
may  be  content  to  hide  his  eyes  where  he  may  feele  his  pro- 
fit.   Wei,  this  is  Lord  Cobhams  house,  if  I  cannot  speak  with 
him,  He  clap  my  citation  vpon  's  doore,  so  my  Lord  of  Ro-  [500] 
Chester  bad  me;  but  me  thinkes  here  comes  one  of  his  men. 
Enter  Harpoole. 

Har.  Welcome  good  fellow  welcome,  who  woldst  thou 

C  2  speake 

[470-1]  B,  Direction  with  Maister  Butler.  [479]  C  and  D,  In  good  health.  [4811  B' 
axles  you.  [483]  B,  there  came  a  fellow  to.  [487]  B,  three  for  3.  [488]  B,  robbed. 
[491]  C,  they  for  then.  B,  we  wil  for  weel.  [495]  B,  /  dare  serue  processe  were  a  fine 
Nobleman.  [499-500]  B,  this  is  my  Lord  Cobhams  house,  if  I  can  deuise  to  speak 
with  him,  if  not,  lie  clap,  etc.    [501]  B,  bid.    Direction  printed  opposite  this  line. 
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speake  with? 

Sum.  With  my  Lord  Cobham  I  would  speak,  if  thou  be 
rso5]  one  of  his  men. 

Harp.  Yes,  I  am  one  of  his  men,  but  thou  canst  not  speak 
with  my  Lord. 

Sum.  May  I  send  to  him  then? 

Har.  He  tell  thee  that,  when  I  know  thy  errand. 
[510]     Sum.  I  will  not  tell  my  errand  to  thee. 

Har.  Then  keepe  it  to  thy  selfe,  and  walke  like  a  Knaue 
as  thou  earnest. 

Sum.  I  tell  thee,  my  Lord  keepes  no  Knaues,  sirra. 

Har.  Then  thou  seruest  him  not  I  beleeue.  What  Lord  is 
[5151  thy  master? 

Sum.  My  Lord  of  Rochester. 

Har.  In  good  time:  and  what  wouldst  thou  haue  with 
my  Lord  Cobham? 

Sum.  I  come  by  vertue  of  a  Processe,  to  scite  him  to  ap 
[520]  peare  before  my  Lord  in  the  Court  at  Rochester. 

Har.  aside.  Well,  God  grant  me  patience,  I  could  eate  this 
Counger.  My  Lord  is  not  at  home,  therefore  it  were  good 
Sumner  you  carried  your  Processe  backe. 

Sum.  Why,  if  he  will  not  bee  spoken  withall,  then  will  I 
[525]  leaue  it  heere,  and  see  that  he  take  knowledge  of  it. 

Har.  Zounds  you  slaue,  do  you  set  vp  your  bils  heere:  go 

too,  take  it  downe  againe.    Dost  thou  know  what  ^  doost? 

Dost  thou  know  on  whom  thou  seruest  processe? 

Sum.  Yes  marry  do  I,  on  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle  Lorde  Cob- 
[530j  ham. 

Har.  I  am  glad  thou  knowest  him  yet;  and  sirra,  dost  not 
thou  know  that  the  L.  Cobham  is  a  braue  Lord,  that  keeps 
good  beefe  and  beere  in  his  house,  and  euery  day  feedes  a 
hundred  poore  people  at  's  gate,  and  keepes  a  hundred  tall 
[535]  fellowes? 

Sum.  What's  that  to  my  Processe? 

Har.  Marry  this  sir,  is  this  processe  parchment? 

Sum.  Yes  marry. 

Har. 

[519]  B,  ascite;  D,  cite.  [525]  B,  and  see  you  that.  [526]  B,  Swounds.  [527]  B , 
know  what  thou  dostf  [528]  B,  Dost  thee  know.  C  and  D,  servest  a  Process.  [529]  B 
omits  on.  [531-2]  C  and  D,  dost  not  know  that  the  Lord  Cobham,  etc.  [5  38]  C  and 
D,  Yes  marry  is  it. 
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Har.  And  this  seale,  wax? 

Sum.  It  is  so.  ^  [540] 

Har.  If  this  be  parchment  &  this  wax,  eat  you  this  parch- 
ment and  wax,  or  I  will  make  parchment  of  your  skin,  and 
beate  your  braines  into  waxe.  Sirrha  Sumner  dispatch,  de 
uoure  sirra,  deuoure. 

Sum.  I  am  my  Lord  of  Rochesters  Sumner,  I  came  to  do  [545] 
my  office  and  thou  shalt  answer  it. 

Har.  Sirra,  no  rayling;  but  betake  you  to  your  teeth,  ^ 

shalt  eat  no  worse  then  thou  bringst  with  thee,  thou  bringst 
it  for  my  Lord,  and  wilt  thou  bring  my  L.  worse  then  thou 
wilt  eate  thyself e?  [550] 

Sum.  Sir,  I  brought  it  not  my  Lord  to  eate. 

Har.  O  do  you  sir  mee  now;  all's  one  for  that.  He  make 
you  eate  it,  for  bringing  it. 

Sum.  I  cannot  eate  it. 

Har.  Can  you  not?  sblood  He  beate  you  till  you  haue  a  [555] 
stomacke.  Beates  him. 

Sum.  O  hold,  hold,  good  M.  Seruingman,  I  will  eate  it. 

Har.  Be  champing,  be  chawing  sir,  or  He  chaw  you,  you 
rogue,  the  purest  of  the  hony. 

Sum.  Tough  wax  is  the  purest  hony.  [560] 

Har.  O  Lord  sir,  oh,  oh,  He  eates 

Feed,  feede,  tis  wholsome  Rogue,  wholsome 
Cannot  you  like  an  honest  Sumner,  walke  with  the  Diuell 
your  brother,  to  fetch  in  your  bayliffes  rents;  but  you  must 
come  to  a  Noblemans  house  with  processe?    If  thy  seal  were  [565] 
as  broad  as  the  Lead  that  couers  Rochester  Church,  thou 
shouldst  eate  it. 

Sum.  O  I  am  almost  choaked,  I  am  almost  choaked. 

Har.  Who's  within  there?   will  you  shame  my  Lorde,  is 
there  no  beere  in  the  house?  butler  I  say:  [570] 

But.  Heere,  heere.  Ent.  Butler. 

Har.  Giue  him  beere.  he  drinkes 

There:  tough  old  sheepskins,  bare  dry  meate. 

Sum.  O  sir,  let  me  go  no  further,  He  eate  my  word. 

C  3  Har. 

[542]  B,  C,  D,  and  this  wax.  [547]  C  and  D,  betake  yourself.  B,  teeth,  thou  shalt. 
548]  D,  than  for  then.  [549]  C  and  D,  Lord.  [552]  B,  that,  but  He  make.  [555]  B 
vntil.  [556]  B,  he  beates.  [560]  B,  purest  of  the  hony.  [562]  B  omits  tis.  [565]  B 
Sbloud  if  thy  seal. 
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[575]     Har.  Yea  mam'  sir,  I  meane  ye  shall  eat  more  then  your 
owne  word,  for  He  make  you  eate  all  the  words  in  the  pro- 
cesse.    Why  you  drab-monger,  cannot  the  secrets  of  all  the 
wenches  in  a  shire  scrue  your  turne,  but  you  must  come  hi- 
ther with  a  citation  with  a  pox?    Tie  cite  you. 
[580]  A  cup  of  Sacke  for  the  Sumner. 
Hut.  Here  sir  here. 
Har.  Here  slaue  I  drinke  to  thee. 
Sum.  I  thanke  you  sir. 

Har.  Now  if  you  findst  thy  stomack  well,  because  thou 
[585]  shalt  see  my  Lord  keeps  meat  in  's  house,  if  thou  wilt  go  in, 
thou  shalt  haue  a  peece  of  beefe  to  thy  break-fast. 

Sum.  No  I  am  very  well  good  M.  Seruingman,  I  thanke 
you,  very  well  sir. 

Har.  I  am  glad  on't,  then  be  walking  towards  Rochester 
[5901  to  keepe  your  stomacke  warme.    And  Sumner,  if  I  do  know 
you  disturbe  a  good  wench  within  this  Diocesse,  if  I  do  not 
make  thee  eate  her  petticoate,  if  rhere  were  foure  yardes  of 
Kentish  cloth  in't,  I  am  a  villaine. 

Sum.  God  be  w'ye  M.  seruingman.  Exit 
[595]     Har.  Farwell  Sumner.  Enter  Constable. 

Con.  Saue  you  M.  Harpoole 

Harp.  Welcome  Constable,  welcome  Constable,  what 
newes  with  thee? 

Con.  And't  please  you  M.  Harpoole,  I  am  to  make  hue  and 
[600]  cry  for  a  fellow  with  one  eie,  that  has  robd  two  Clothiers, 
&  am  to  craue  your  hindrance  to  serch  all  suspected  places; 
and  they  say  there  was  a  woman  in  the  company. 

Har.  Hast  thou  bene  at  the  Ale-house?  hast  thou  sought 
there  ? 

[605j     Con.  I  durst  not  search  sir  in  my  Lord  Cobhams  liberty, 
except  I  had  some  of  his  seruants  for  my  warrant. 

Har.  An  honest  Constable,  call  forth  him  that  keeps  the 
Alehouse  there. 

Con.  Ho,  whose  within  there? 
[6io]     Ale-man.  Who  cals  there?  Oh  ist  you  M.  Constable  and 

M. 

[575]  B,  sir,  so  I  meane  you  shall  eat.  [579]  B  inserts  opposite  this  line  the  direc- 
tion, he  has  then  done.  [587]  D,  Master.  [590]  B,  if  I  may  know.  [592]  B,  there. 
[594]  B,  with  you.  Omits  Exit.  [596]  B,  God  saue  you.  [599]  B,  to  make  hus 
to  cry.  [601]  B,  for  to  serch.  [606]  B,  seruants,  which  are  for.  [607]  B,  An  honest 
Constable,  an  honest  Constable.  [609]  B,  who's.  [610]  B,  who  cals  theret  come  netr* 
a  Gods  name. 
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M.  Harpoole?  y'are  welcome  with  all  my  heart,  what  make 
you  heere  so  early  this  morning? 

Har.  Sirra,  what  strangers  do  you  lodge?  there  is  a  rob- 
bery done  this  morning,  &  we  are  to  search  for  all  suspected 
persons.  [61<H 

Aleman.  Gods  bores,  I  am  sory  fort.  I  faith  sir  I  lodge  no 
body  but  a  good  honest  merry  Priest,  cal'd  sir  Iohn  a  Wro- 
tham,  and  a  handsome  woman  that  is  his  Neece,  that  hee 
saies  has  some  suite  in  law  for,  and  as  they  go  vp  and  down 
to  London,  sometimes  they  lye  at  my  house.  [mo] 

Har.  What,  is  she  heere  in  thy  house  now? 

Con.  She  is  sir:  I  promise  you  sir  he  is  a  quiet  man,  &  be- 
cause he  will  not  trouble  too  many  roomes,  hee  makes  the 
woman  lye  euery  night  at  his  beds  feete. 

Har.  Bring  her  forth  Constable,  bring  her  forth,  let's  see  [62ft] 
her,  let's  see  her. 

Con.  Dorothy,  you  must  come  downe  to  M.  Constable. 

Dol.  Anon  forsooth.  She  enters 

Har.  Welcome  sweet  Lasse,  welcome. 

Dol.  I  thanke  you  good  sir,  and  master  Constable  also.  I63°l 
Har.  A  plumpe  Girle  by  the  Masse,  a  plumpe  girle:  ha, 

Dol  ha,  Wilt  thou  forsake  the  Priest,  and  goe  with  mee, 

Doll. 

Con.  A  well  saide  M.  Harpoole  you  are  a  merry  olde  man 
yfaith:  you  will  neuer  be  olde  now  by  the  macke,  a  prettie  I635] 
wench  indeed. 

Har.  Ye  olde  mad  merry  Constable,  art  thou  aduisde  of 
that?    Ha,  well  said  Dol,  fill  some  ale  heere. 

Dol  aside.  Oh  if  I  wist  this  old  priest  would  not  sticke  to 
me,  by  Ioue  I  would  ingle  this  old  seruing-man.  [640] 

Har.  Oh  you  old  mad  colt,  ifaith  He  ferke  you :  Fill  all  the 
pots  in  the  house  there. 

Con.  Oh  wel  said  M.  Harpoole  you  are  heart  of  oake  when 
all's  done. 

Harp.  Ha  Dol,  thou  hast  a  sweete  paire  of  lippes  by  the  t645l 
Masse. 

Doll 

[611]  B,  you  are.  [616]  B,  for't.  [617]  C  and  D,  a  good  honest  Priest.  B,  they 
call  him  sir  Iohn.  a  Wrootham.  [619]  B  and  D,  saies  he  has  some  suite.  [621]  B,  he 
for  she.  [630]  B,  good  M.  seruing-man.  [633]  B  omits.  [635]  B,  yfaith,  yfaith, 
you  will  neuer  be  olde. 
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Dol.  Truly  you  are  a  most  sweet  old  man,  as  euer  I  saw;  by 
my  troth,  you  haue  a  face  able  to  make  any  woman  in  loue 
with  you. 

[650]     Har.  Fill  sweet  Doll,  He  drinke  to  thee. 

Doll.  I  pledge  you  sir,  and  thanke  you  therefore,  and  I 
pray  you  let  it  come. 

harp.  Imbraciny  her.  Doll,  canst  thou  loue  me?  a  mad  inerie 
Lasse,  would  to  God  I  had  neuer  seene  thee. 
[655]  Doll.  I  warrant  you  you  will  not  out  of  my  thoughts  this 
tweluemonth,  truely  you  are  as  full  of  fauour,  as  a  man  may 
be.  Ah  these  sweet  gray  lockes,  by  my  troth,  they  are  most 
louely. 

Con.  Cuds  bores  M.  Harpoole.    He  haue  one  busse  too. 
[660]     har.  No  licking  for  you  Constable,  hand  off,  hand  off. 
Con.  Berlady  I  loue  kissing  as  well  as  you. 
Doll.  Oh  you  are  an  odde  boy,  you  haue  a  wanton  eye  of 
your  owne:   ah  you  sweete  sugar-lipt  wanton,  you  will  win 
as  nianie  womens  hearts  as  come  in  your  companie. 

Enter  Priest. 
1665]     Priest.  Doll,  come  hither. 
har.  Priest,  she  shall  not. 
Doll.  He  come  anon,  sweete  loue. 
Pri.  Hand  off,  old  fornicator. 

har.  Vicar,  He  sit  here  in  spight  of  thee,  is  this  fitte  stuffe 
[670]  for  a  Priest  to  carrie  vp  and  downe  with  him? 

Priest.  Sirra,  Dost  thou  not  know  that  a  good  fellow  par- 
son may  haue  a  chappell  of  ease,  where  his  parish  Church  is 
farre  off? 

harp.  You  whoreson  ston'd  Vicar. 
[675j     Priest.  You  old  stale  Ruffin,  you  Lyon  of  Cotsoll. 

har.  Zounds  Vicar,  He  geld  you.  Flyes  vpon  him. 

Con.  Keepe  the  Kings  peace. 

Doll.  Murder,  murder,  murder. 

Aleman.  Hold,  as  you  are  men,  hold;  for  Gods  sake  be  qui- 
[680]  et:  put  vp  your  weapons,  you  draw  not  in  my  house. 
har.  You  whoreson  bawdy  Priest. 

Priest. 

[656]  C  and  D,  as  any  man  may  be.  [659]  B,  Gods  bores  M.  Harpoole.  I  will 
haue.  [661]  B,  Bur  lady.  [664]  B  has  direction  opposite  this  line.  [665]  B  has 
Wroth,  for  Priest,  and  so  throughout  the  scene.  [671]  B,  Ah  sirra,  Dost.  [675]  B , 
Cotswold. 
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Priest.  You  old  mutton-monger. 
Con.  Hold  sir  Iohn,  hold. 

Doll.  I  pray  thee  svveete  heart  be  quiet,  I  was  but  sitting 
to  drinke  a  pot  of  Ale  with  him,  euen  as  kinde  a  man  as  e-  |685] 
uer  I  met  with. 

Har.  Thou  art  a  Theefe  I  warrant  thee. 

Priest.  Then  I  am  but  as  thou  hast  bene  in  thy  dayes,  let's 
not  be  ashamed  of  our  Trade,  the  King  has  bene  a  Theefe 
himselfe.  [690] 

Dol.  Come,  be  quiet,  hast  thou  sped? 

Priest.  I  haue  wench,  here  be  crownes  y  faith. 

Dol.  Come,  let's  be  all  friends  then. 

Con.  Well  said  Mistris  Dorothy. 

Har.  Thou  art  the  maddest  Priest  that  ere  I  met  with.  [6951 

Priest.  Giue  me  thy  hand,  thou  art  as  good  a  fellow: 
I  am  a  singer,  a  drinker,  a  bencher,  a  wencher;  I  can  say  a 
Masse,  and  kisse  a  Lasse;  Faith,  I  haue  a  parsonage,  and  be- 
cause I  would  not  be  at  too  much  charges,  this  wench  ser- 
ueth  me  for  a  Sexton.  [700] 

Harp.  Wei  said  mad  priest,  weel  in  &  be  friends.  Exeunt 
Enter  sir  Roger  Acton,  M.  Bourne,  M.  Beuerley,  and  William 
Murley  the  Brewer  of  Dunstable. 

Acton.  Now  master  Murley,  I  am  well  assur'd 
You  know  our  arrant,  and  do  like  the  cause, 
Being  a  man  affected  as  wee  are? 

Mu.  Marry  God  dild  yee  dainty  my  deare:  No  Maister  [705] 
good  sir  Roger  Acton,  M.  Bourne,  and  M.  Beuerley.  Gentle- 
men and  Iustices  of  the  peace,  no  master  I  but  plaine  Wil- 
liam Murley  the  brewer  of  Dunstable  your  honest  neigh- 
bour and  your  friend,  if  ye  be  men  of  my  profession. 

Beuer.  Professed  friends  to  Wickliffe,  foes  to  Rome.  [710] 

Mur.  Hold  by  me  Lad,  leane  vpon  that  staffe  good  ma- 
ster Beuerley,  all  of  a  house,  say  your  mind,  say  your  minde. 

Acton.  You  know  our  faction  now  is  growne  so  great 
Throughout  the  Realme,  that  it  begins  to  smoake 
Into  the  Clergies  eyes,  and  the  Kings  eares,  [715] 

D  High 


[684]  B,  Doll  to  the  Priest.  [694]  B,  Dorothy  ifaith.  [695]  B,  the  madst  Priest 
that  euer  I.  [699-700]  B,  serues.  [703]  C  and  D,  errant.  [706]  B,  Beuerley  es- 
quires, Gentlemen.    [708]  B,  Murly. 
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High  time  it  is  that  we  were  drawne  to  head, 
Our  generall  and  officers  appointed. 
And  warres  ye  wot  will  aske  great  store  of  coine, 
Able  to  strength  our  action  with  your  purse, 

[720]  Y°u  are  elected  for  a  Colonell 

Ouer  a  Regiment  of  fifteene  bands. 

Mur.  Yue,  paltry  paltry,  in  and  out,  to  and  fro,  be  it  more 
or  less  vpon  occasion,  Lord  haue  mercy  vpon  vs,  what  a 
world  is  this?    Sir  Roger  Acton,  I  am  but  a  Dunstable  man, 

[725]  a  plaine  brewer,  ye  know:  will  lusty  caualeering  Captains 
(Gentlemen)  come  at  my  calling,  go  at  my  bidding?  Dain- 
ty my  deere,  they'l  do  a  dogge  of  waxe,  a  horse  of  cheese  a 
prick  and  a  pudding;  no,  no,  ye  must  appoint  some  Lorde 
or  Knight  at  least  to  that  place. 

[730]     Bour.  Why  master  Murley,  you  shall  be  a  Knight: 
Were  you  not  in  election  to  be  Sheriffe? 
Haue  ye  not  past  all  Offices  but  that? 
Haue  ye  not  wealth  to  make  your  wTife  a  Lady? 
I  warrant  you,  my  Lord,  our  Generall 

[735]  Bestowes  that  honor  on  you  at  first  sight. 

Mur.  Marry  God  dild  ye  dainty  my  deare: 
But  tell  me,  who  shall  be  our  Generall? 
Where's  the  Lord  Cobham,  sir  Iohn  Old-castle. 
That  noble  almesgiuer,  house-keeper,  vertuous, 

[740]  Religious  Gentleman?    Come  to  me  there  boyes, 
Come  to  me  there. 
Acton.  Why  who  but  he  shall  be  our  Generall? 
Mur.  And  shall  he  knight  me,  and  make  mee  Colonell  ? 
Act.  My  word  for  that,  sir  WTilliam  Murley  knight. 

[745j     Mur.  Fellow  Sir  Roger  Acton  Knight,  all  fellowes  I  mean 
in  armes,  howr  strong  are  we?  how  many  partners?  Our  e- 
nemies  beside  the  King  are  mighty,  be  it  more  or  lesse  vp- 
on occasion,  reckon  our  force. 
Act.  There  are  of  vs  our  friends  and  followers, 

[750]  Three  thousand  and  three  hundred  at  the  least: 
Of  Northerne  lads  foure  thousand,  beside  horse, 

From 

[722]  B,  Murley  for  Mur.    [725]  C  and  D,  caveliering.    [726]  B  omits  ().  [731] 
B,  ahrieue. 
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From  Kent  there  comes  with  sir  Iohn  Old-castle 
Seuen  thousand,  then  from  London  yssue  out, 
Of  masters,  seruants,  strangers,  prentises, 

Forty  odde  thousands  into  Ficket  field,  [755] 
Where  we  appoint  our  speciall  randeuous. 

Mur.  Fue  paltry,  paltry,  in  and  out,  too  and  fro,  Lord  haue 
mercy  vpon  vs,  what  a  world  is  this?  Where's  that  Ficket 
field,  sir  Roger? 

Act.  Behind  S.  Giles  in  the  field  neere  Holborne.  [760] 

Mur.  Newgate,  vp  Holborne,  S.  Giles  in  the  field,  and  to 
Tyburne,  an  old  saw.    For  the  day,  for  the  day? 

Act.  On  Friday  next,  the  fourteenth  day  of  Ianuary. 

Mur.  Tylly  vally,  trust  mee  neuer  if  I  haue  any  liking  of 
that  day.    Fue,  paltry  paltry,  Friday  quoth  a,  dismall  day,  [765] 
Childermas  day  this  yeare  was  Friday. 

Beu.  Nay  M.  Murley,  if  you  obsetue  such  dayes, 
We  make  some  question  of  your  constancie, 
All  dayes  are  like  to  men  resolu'd  in  right. 

Mur.  Say  Amen,  and  say  no  more,  but  say  and  hold  mai-  [770] 
ster  Beuerley:  Friday  next,  &  Ficket  Field,  &  William  Mur- 
ley and  his  merry  men  shall  bee  ali  one:  I  haue  halfe  a  score 
iades  that  draw  my  beere  Carts,  and  euery  iade  shall  beare 
a  knaue,  and  euery  knaue  shall  weare  a  iack,  and  euery  iacke 
shall  haue  a  scull,  and  euery  scull  shall  shew  a  speare,  and  e-  [775] 
uery  speare  shall  kill  a  foe  at  Ficket  fielde,  at  Ficket  fielde: 
Iohn  and  Tom,  Dicke  and  Hodge,  Rafe  and  Robin,  William 
and  George,  and  all  my  knaues  shall  fight  like  men  at  Fic- 
ket field  on  Friday  next. 

Bour.  What  sum  of  money  meane  you  to  disburse?  [780] 

Mur.  It  may  be  modestly,  decently,  soberly,  and  hand- 
somly  I  may  bring  fiue  hundred  pound: 

Act.  Fiue  hundred  man?    Fiue  thousands  not  enough, 
A  hundred  thousand  will  not  pay  our  men 

Two  months  together,  either  come  prepar'd  [785] 
like  a  brave  Knight,  and  martiall  Colonell, 
In  glittering  gold,  and  gallant  Furniture, 

D  %  Bring- 

[755]  D,  thousand.  [756]  C,  Randevouze ;  D,  Randevouz.  [762]  B,  Tiborne.  D,  an 
old  say.  [765]  D,  paltry,  platry.  [767]  B,  C,  D,  correct  to  obserue.  [769]  C  and 
D,  alike.  [772]  B,  al.  [777]  B,  Tom  and  Dicke  and  Hodge  and  Rafe.  [781]  C  and 
D,  decently,  and  soberly,  and  handsomly. 
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Bringing  in  Coine,  a  Cart-load  at  the  least, 
And  all  your  followers  mounted  on  good  horse, 
f790]  Or  neuer  come  disgracefull  to  vs  all. 

Beu.  Perchance  you  may  be  chosen  Treasurer, 
Ten  thousand  pound's  the  least  that  you  can  bring. 

Mur.  Paltry,  paltry,  in  and  out,  too  and  fro:  vpon  occasion 
I  haue  ten  thousand  pound  to  spend,  and  ten  too.  And  ra- 
[795]  ther  then  the  Bishop  shall  haue  his  will  of  me  for  my  Con- 
science, it  shall  all.  Flame  and  flaxe,  flaxe  and  flame,  it  was 
got  with  water  and  Malt,  and  it  shall  flye  with  fire  &  Gun- 
powder. Sir  Roger,  a  cart-load  of  money  till  the  Axletree 
cracke;  my  selfe  and  my  men  in  Picket  field  on  Friday  next: 
[800]  remember  my  Knight-hood  and  my  place:  ther's  my  hand 
He  be  there.  Exit 

Act.  See  what  ambition  may  perswade  men  too, 
In  hope  of  honor  he  will  spend  himselfe. 

Bou.  I  neuer  thought  a  Brewer  halfe  so  rich. 
[805]     Beu.  Was  neuer  bankerout  Brewer  yet  but  one, 
With  vsing  too  much  Malt,  too  little  water. 

Act  That's  no  fault  in  Brewers  now  adayes: 
Come,  away  about  our  businesse.  Exeunt 
Enter  K.  Harry,  Sujjolke,  Butler,  Oldcastle  knee- 
ling to  the  King. 
K.  Tis  not  enough  Lord  Cobham  to  submit, 
[810]  You  must  forsake  your  grosse  opinion ; 

The  Bishops  find  themselues  much  iniured, 
And  though  for  some  good  seruice  you  haue  done, 
We  for  our  part  are  pleasd  to  pardon  you, 
Yet  they  will  not  so  soone  be  satisfied. 
[815]     Cob.  My  gracious  Lord,  vnto  your  Maiesty, 
Next  vnto  my  God,  I  owe  my  life; 
And  what  is  mine,  either  by  Natures  gift, 
Or  fortunes  bountie,  all  is  at  your  seruice. 
But  for  obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
[820]  I  owe  him  none;  nor  shall  his  shaueling  Priests 
That,  are  in  England,  alter  my  beleefe. 

If 


[796]  B,  it  shall  out  all.  Flame  and  flaxe,  flame  and  flax.  D,  it  shall  all  go. 
798]  B,  axetree.  [800]  B,  there's  my.  [802]  B,  men  to.  [805]  D,  bankrupt.  [808-9] 
Butler  and  Oldcastle.    [809]  B,  Harry  for  K.    [820]  C,  ow. 
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If  out  of  holy  Scripture  they  can  proue 

That  I  am  in  an  error,  I  will  yeeld, 

And  gladly  take  instruction  at  their  hands : 

But  otherwise,  1  do  beseech  your  grace,  [825] 
My  conscience  may  not  be  incroacht  vpon. 

King.  We  would  be  loath  to  presse  our  subiects  bodies. 
Much  lesse  their  soules,  the  deere  redeemed  part 
Of  him  that  is  the  ruler  of  vs  all : 

Yet  let  me  counsell  you,  that  might  command;  [830] 
Do  not  presume  to  tempt  them  with  ill  words, 
Nor  suffer  any  meetings  to  be  had 
Within  your  house,  but  to  the  vttermost 
Disperse  the  flockes  of  this  new  gathering  sect. 

Cob.  My  Liege,  if  any  breath  that  dares  come  forth,  [835] 
And  say,  my  life  in  any  of  these  points 
Deserues  th'  attainder  of  ignoble  thoughts: 
Heere  stand  I,  crauing  no  remorse  at  all, 
But  euen  the  vtmost  rigour  may  be  shewne. 

King.  Let  it  suffice  we  know  your  loyalty,  [840] 
What  haue  you  there? 

Cob.  A  deede  of  clemency, 
Your  highnesse  pardon  for  Lord  Powis  life, 
Which  I  did  beg,  and  you  my  Noble  Lord, 

Of  gracious  fauour  did  vouchsafe  to  grant.  [845] 

Kin.  But  yet  it  is  not  signed  with  our  hand. 

Cob.  Not  vet  mv  liege. 

Kin.  The  fact  you  say  was  done 
Not  of  pretensed  malice,  but  by  chance. 

Cob.  Vpon  mine  honor  so,  no  otherwise.  Writes  [850] 

Kin.  There  is  his  pardon,  bid  him  make  amends, 
And  dense  his  soule  to  God  for  his  offence, 
What  we  remit,  is  but  the  bodies  scourge.  Enter  Bishop 

How  now  Lord  by  shop? 

Bish.  Iustice  dread  Soueraigne,  [8551 
As  thou  art  King,  so  grant  1  may  haue  iustice. 

Kin.  What  meanes  this  exclamation?    Let  vs  know. 

D  3  Bishop 


[827]  B,  Har.  for  King.  [830]  B,  ye  for  you.  [835]  B,  breathe.  [846-8]  B  has 
opposite  these  lines  the  direction,  one  ready  with  pen  and  incke.  [849]  B,  prepensed. 
851]  B  prints  direction  Writes  opposite  this  line. 
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Bish.  Ah  my  good  Lord,  the  Stale's  abusde, 
And  our  decrees  most  shamefully  prophan'd. 
[860]     Kin.  How?  or  by  whom? 

Bish.  Euen  by  this  heretike. 
This  lew,  this  Traitor  to  your  Maiesty 

Cob.  Prelate  thou  lyest,  euen  in  thy  greasie  maw, 
Or  whosoeuer  twits  me  with  the  name, 
[865]  Of  either  Traitor,  or  of  heretike. 

Kin.  Forbeare  I  say:  and  byshop  show  the  cause 
From  whence  this  late  abuse  luith  bene  deriu'd. 

Bish.  Thus  mighty  King:  by  generall  consent 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  scite  this  Lord 
[870]  To  make  appearance  in  the  Consistory: 

And  comming  to  his  house,  a  Ruffian  slaue, 
One  of  his  daily  followers,  met  the  man, 
Who  knowing  him  to  be  a  Parator 
Assaults  him  first,  and  after  in  contempt 
[875]  Of  vs,  and  our  proceedings,  makes  him  eate 
The  written  Processe,  parchment,  seale  and  all: 
Whereby  his  master  neither  was  brought  foorth, 
Nor  we  but  scorn M  for  our  authority. 

Kin.  WThen  was  this  done? 
[880]     Bish.  At  six  a  clocke  this  morning. 

Kin.  And  when  came  you  to  Court? 

Cob.  Last  night  my  Liege. 

Kin.  By  this  it  seemes  he  is  not  guilty  of  it, 
And  you  haue  done  him  wrong  t 'accuse  him  so. 
[885]     Bish.  But  it  was  done  my  Lord  by  his  appointment, 
Or  else  his  man  durst  not  haue  bene  so  bold. 

Kin.  Or  else  you  durst  bee  bold  to  interrupt 
And  fill  our  eares  with  friuolous  complaints. 
Is  this  the  duty  you  do  beare  to  vs? 
[890]  Was't  not  sufficient  we  did  passe  our  word 
To  send  for  him,  but  you  misdoubting  it, 
Or  which  is  worse,  intending  to  forestall 
Our  Regall  power,  must  likewise  summon  him? 

This 


[869]  D,  cite.    [886]  B,  nere  for  not. 
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This  sauours  of  Ambition,  not  of  zeale, 

And  rather  proues  you  malice  his  estate,  1895] 

Than  any  way  that  he  offends  the  Law. 

Go  too,  we  like  it  not:  and  hee  your  Officer 

Had  his  desert  for  being  insolent,  Enter  Huntington 

That  was  imployed  so  much  amisse  heerein 

So  Cobham  when  you  please,  you  may  depart.  [900] 
Cob.  I  humbly  bid  farewell  vnto  my  Liege.  Exit 
Kin.  Farewell:  what's  the  newes  by  Huntington? 
Hun.  Sir  Roger  Acton,  and  a  crew  (my  Lord) 

Of  bold  seditious  Rebels,  are  in  Armes, 

Intending  reformation  of  Religion.  [905] 
And  with  their  army  they  intend  to  pitch 
In  Ficket  field,  vnlesse  they  be  repulst. 

Kin.  So  neere  our  presence?    Dare  they  be  so  bold? 
And  will  proud  warre  and  eager  thirst  of  blood, 
Whom  we  had  thought  to  entertaine  farre  off,  [9io] 
Presse  forth  vpon  vs  in  our  Natiue  bounds? 
Must  we  be  forc'd  to  hansell  our  sharpe  blades 
In  England  heere,  which  we  prepar'd  for  France? 
Well,  a  Gods  name  be  it.    What's  their  number?  say, 
Or  who's  the  cheefe  Commander  of  this  rowt?  [915] 

Hun.  Their  number  is  not  knowne,  as  yet  my  Lord, 
But  tis  reported,  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle 
Is  the  cheefe  man,  on  whom  they  do  depend. 

Kin.  How?  the  Lord  Cobham? 

Hun.  Yes  my  gracious  Lord.  f920] 

Bish.  I  could  haue  told  your  Maiesty  as  much 
Before  he  went,  but  that  I  saw  your  Grace 
Was  too  much  blinded  by  his  flattery. 

SuJ.  Send  poast  my  Lord  to  ferch  him  backe  againe. 

But.  Traitor  vnto  his  Country,  how  he  smooth  M  [925] 
And  seem'd  as  innocent  as  Truth  it  selfe? 

Kin.  I  cannot  thinke  it  yet  he  would  be  false: 
But  if  he  be,  no  matter,  let  him  go, 
Weel  meet  both  him  and  them  vnto  their  wo. 

Bish. 


[898-9]  B,  That  was  imployd  so  much  amisse  heerein  \  Had  his  desert  for  being 
insolent.    Enter  Huntingdon.    [924]  B,  fetch  for  ferch. 
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[930]     Bish.  This  fals  out  well,  and  at  the  last  I  hope 

To  see  this  hereticke  die  in  a  rope.  Exeunt 
Enter  Earle  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scroope,  Gray,  and 
Chartres  the  French  Factor. 
Scroop.  Once  more  my  Lord  of  Cambridge  make  rehersall 

How  you  do  stand  intitled  to  the  Crowne, 

The  deeper  shall  we  print  it  in  our  minds, 
[935]  And  euery  man  the  better  be  resolu'd, 

When  he  perceiues  his  quarrell  to  be  iust. 

Cam.  Then  thus  Lord  Scroope,  sir  Thomas  Grey,  &  you 

Monsieur  de  Chartres,  agent  for  the  French. 

This  Lionell  Duke  of  Clarence  (as  I  said) 
[940]  Third  sonne  of  Edward  (Englands  King)  the  third, 

Had  issue  Philip  his  sole  daughter  and  heire; 

Which  Philip,  afterward  was  giuen  in  marriage 

To  Edmund  Mortimer  the  Earle  of  March, 

And  by  him  had  a  son  cald  Roger  Mortimer; 
[945]  W  hich  Roger  likewise  had  of  his  descent, 

Edmund,  Roger,  Anne,  and  Elianor, 

Two  daughters  and  two  sonnes,  but  those  three 

Dide  without  issue:  Anne,  that  did  suruiue, 

And  now  was  left  her  Fathers  onely  heire, 
(950]  By  fortune  was  to  marry,  being  too 

By  my  Grandfather  of  King  Edwards  line: 

So  of  his  sir-name,  I  am  cald  you  know. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  my  father  was, 

Edward  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  sonne  and  heyre 
1955]  To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  first  sonne. 

Scro.  So  that  it  seemes  your  claime  comes  by  your  wife, 

As  lawfull  heire  to  Roger  Mortimer 

The  son  of  Edmund,  which  did  marry  Philip 

Daughter  and  heire  to  Lyonell  Duke  of  Clarence. 
[960]     Cam.  True,  for  this  Harry,  and  his  father  both 

Harry  the  first,  as  plainly  doth  appeare, 

Are  false  intruders,  and  vsurpe  the  Crowne. 

For  when  yong  Richard  was  at  Pomfret  slaine, 

In 


[930]  B,  Exeunt  printed  opposite  this  line.  [933]  B,  intiteled.  D,  intituled. 
[938]  B,  Mounsieur.  [941-2]  B,  Phillip.  C  and  D,  but  of  those.  [950]  B,  My 
fortune  was. 
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In  him  the  Title  of  Prince  Edward  dyed, 

That  was  the  eldest  of  King  Edwards  sonnes:  [965] 

William  of  Hatfield,  and  their  second  brother, 

Death  in  his  nonage  had  before  bereft: 

So  that  my  wife  deriu'd  from  Lyonell 

Third  sonne  vnto  king  Edward,  ought  proceede 

And  take  possession  of  the  Diadem  [970] 

Before  this  Harry,  or  his  Father  king, 

Who  fetch  their  title  but  from  Lancaster, 

Forth  of  that  royall  line.    And  being  thus, 

What  reason  ist,  but  she  should  haue  her  right? 

Scr.  I  am  resolu'd,  our  enterprize  is  iust.  [975] 

Gray.  Harry  shall  dye,  or  else  resigne  his  Crowne. 

Chart.  Performe  but  that,  and  Charles  the  K.  of  France 
Shall  ayde  you  Lords,  not  onely  with  his  men, 
But  send  you  money  to  maintaine  your  warres : 
Fiue  hundred  thousand  Crownes  he  bad  me  proffer,  [980] 
If  you  can  stop  but  Harries  voyage  for  France. 

Scr.  We  neuer  had  a  fitter  time  than  now, 
The  Realme  in  such  diuision  as  it  is. 

Cam.  Besides  you  must  perswade  you,  there  is  due 
Vengeance  for  Richards  murther,  which  although  [985] 
It  be  deferr'd,  yet  will  it  fall  at  last, 
And  now  as  likely  as  another  time. 
Sin  hath  had  many  yeares  to  ripen  in, 
And  now  the  haruest  cannot  be  farre  off, 

Wherein  the  weeds  of  vsurpation  [990] 
Are  to  be  cropt,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Scr.  No  more  Earle  Cambridge,  here  I  plight  my  Faith, 
To  set  vp  thee,  and  thy  renowned  wife. 

Gray.  Gray  will  performe  the  same,  as  he  is  Knight. 

Chart.  And  to  assist,  ye,  as  I  said  before,  [995] 
Chartres  doth  gage  the  honor  of  his  King. 

Scr.  We  lacke  but  now  Lord  Cobhams  fellowship, 
And  then  our  plot  were  absolute  indeede. 

Cam.  Doubt  not  of  him,  my  Lord,  his  life's  pursu'de 

E  By 


[972]  B,  fetcht.  [977]  C  and  D,  King.  [979]  C,  send  yor.  [980]  D  misprints 
thousaud.    [982]  C,  then  now.    [984]  B,  perswade  ye.    [996]  B,  Charters. 
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[iooo]  By  th'  incensed  Clergy,  and  of  late 

Brought  in  displeasure  with  the  King,  assures 
He  may  be  quickly  won  vnto  our  faction. 
Who  hath  the  Articles  were  drawne  at  large 
Of  our  whole  purpose? 
[1005]     Gray.  That  haue  I  my  Lord. 

Cam.  "We  should  not  now  be  farre  off  from  his  house, 
Our  serious  Conference  hath  beguild  the  way: 
See  where  his  Castle  stands,  giue  me  the  writing: 
When  we  are  come  vnto  the  speech  of  him, 
[loio]  Because  we  will  not  stand  to  make  recount 

Of  that  which  hath  bene  said,  heere  hee  shall  reade 
Our  minds  at  large,  and  what  we  craue  of  him 
Enter  Cobham 
Scr.  A  ready  way:  heere  comes  the  man  himselfe 
Booted  and  spurr'd,  it  seemes  he  hath  beene  riding. 
[1015]     Cam.  Well  met  Lord  Cobham. 
Cob.  My  Lord  of  Cambridge? 
Your  honor  is  most  welcome  into  Kent, 
And  all  the  rest  of  this  faire  company. 
I  am  new  come  from  London,  gentle  Lords: 
[1020]  But  will  ye  not  take  Cowling  for  your  host, 
And  see  what  entertainment  it  affoords? 

Cam.  We  were  intended  to  haue  bene  your  guests: 
But  now  this  lucky  meeting  shall  suffise 
To  end  our  businesse,  and  deferre  that  kind n esse. 
[1025]     Cob.  Businesse  my  Lord?  what  business  should 
Let  you  to  be  merry?  we  haue  no  delicates; 
Yet  this  He  promise  you,  a  peece  of  Venison 
A  cup  of  wine,  and  so  forth,  hunters  fare : 
And  if  you  please,  weel  strike  the  stag  our  selues 
[1030]  Shall  fill  our  dishes  with  his  well-fed  flesh. 

Scro.  That  is  indeed  the  thing  we  all  desire. 
Cob.  My  Lords,  and  you  shall  haue  your  choise  with  mee. 
Cam.  Nay  but  the  stag  which  we  desire  to  strike 
Liues  not  in  Cowling:  if  you  will  consent, 

And 

[1009]  B,  Enter  Cobham  printed  opposite  this  line.    [1025]  B,  should  you  haue. 
[1026]  But  to  be  merry f    [1027]  B,  But  this  lie  promise. 
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And  go  with  vs,  weel  bring  you  to  a  Forrest,  [1035] 

Where  rimnes  a  lusty  heard:  among  the  which 

There  is  a  stag  superiour  to  the  rest; 

A  stately  beast,  that  when  his  fellowes  run 

He  leads  the  race,  and  bcates  the  sullen  earth, 

As  though  he  scorn 'd  it  with  his  trampling  hoofes,  [1040] 
Aloft  he  beares  his  head,  and  with  his  brest 
Like  a  huge  bulwarke  counter-checkes  the  winde: 
And  when  he  standeth  still,  he  stretcheth  forth 
His  proud  ambitious  necke,  as  if  he  meant 

To  wound  the  Firmament  with  forked  homes.  [1045] 

Cob.  Tis  pitty  such  a  goodly  beast  should  dye. 

Cam.  Not  so  sir  Iohn,  for  he  is  tyranous 
And  gores  the  other  Deere,  and  wil  not  kcepe 
Within  the  limites  are  appointed  him. 

Of  late  he's  broke  into  a  seuerall.  [1050! 
Which  doth  belong  to  mee,  and  there  he  spoiles 
Both  come  and  pasture,  two  of  his  wilde  race 
Alike  for  stealth,  and  couetous  incroaching, 
Already  are  remou'd:  if  he  were  dead, 

I  should  not  onely  be  secure  from  hurt,  [  10553 

But  with  his  body  make  a  royall  feast. 

Scro.  How  say  you  then,  will  you  first  hunt  with  vs? 

Cob.  Faith  Lords,  I  like  the  pastime,  where 's  the  place? 

Cam.  Peruse  this  writing,  it  will  shew  you  all, 
And  what  occasion  we  haue  for  the  sport.  He  reads  U060] 

Cob.  Call  ye  this  hunting  my  Lords?    Is  this  the  Stagge 
You  faine  would  chase,  Harry  our  dread  King? 
So  we  may  make  a  banquet  for  the  diuell; 
And  in  the  steede  of  wholesome  meate,  prepare 
A  dish  of  poyson  to  confound  our  selues.  UO65] 

Cam.  Why  so  Lord  Cobham?    See  you  not  our  claime? 
And  how  imperiously  he  holds  the  Crowne? 

Scr.  Besides,  you  know  your  selfe  is  in  disgrace, 
Held  as  a  recreant,  and  pursu'd  to  death. 

This  will  defend  you  from  your  enemies,  [1070] 

E2  And 


[1036]  B,  amongst.    [1050]  B,  seuerall, 
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And  stablish  your  Religion  through  the  Land. 

Cob.  Notorious  treason !  yet  will  I  eonceale  aside 
My  secret  thoughts,  to  sound  the  depth  of  it. 
My  Lord  of  Cambridge,  I  do  see  your  elaiine, 
[1075]  And  what  good  may  redound  vnto  the  Land, 
By  prosecuting  of  this  enterprize. 
But  where  are  men?  where 's  power  and  furniture 
To  order  such  an  action?  we  are  weake, 
Harry  you  know's  a  mighty  Potentate. 
[10801     Cam.  Tut,  we  are  strong  enough;  you  are  belou'd, 
And  many  will  be  glad  to  follow  you, 
We  are  the  light,  and  some  will  follow  vs : 
Nay,  there  is  hope  from  France:  here's  an  Ambassador 
That  promiseth  both  men  and  money  too. 
[1085]  The  Commons  likewise  (as  we  heare)  pretend 
A  sodaine  tumult,  we  will  ioyne  with  them. 

Cob.  Some  likely-hood,  1  must  confesse,  to  speed: 
But  how  shall  I  beleeue  this  in  plaine  truth? 
You  are  (my  Lords)  such  men  as  hue  in  Court, 
[1090]  And  haue  bene  highly  fauoured  of  the  King, 
Especially  Lord  Scroope,  whom  oftentimes 
He  maketh  choise  for  his  bedfellow. 
And  you  Lord  Gray  are  of  his  priuy  Counsell: 
Is  not  this  a  traine  laide  to  intrap  my  life? 
[1095]     Cam.  Then  perish  may  my  soule?  what  thinke  you  so? 

Scr.  Weele  sweare  to  you. 

Gray.  Or  take  the  Sacrament. 

Cob.  Nay  you  are  Noble  men,  and  I  imagine, 
As  you  are  honourable  by  birth,  and  blood, 
[lioo]  So  you  will  be  in  heart,  in  thoughts,  in  worde. 
I  craue  no  other  testimony  but  this. 
That  you  would  all  subscribe,  and  set  your  hands 
Vnto  this  writing  which  you  gaue  to  me. 

Cam.  With  all  our  hearts:  who  hath  any  pen  and  inke? 
[H05]     Scr.  My  pocket  should  haue  one;  O,  heere  it  is. 

Cam.  Giue  it  me  Lord  Scroope.    There  is  my  name. 

Scro. 


[1082]  C  and  D,  we  are  the  like.  [1088]  B,  this  is  plaine.  [1090]  B,  And  highly 
haue  bene  fauored  of  the  King.  [1092]  B,  choise  of  for.  [1094]  B  omits  laide. 
1  105]  B,  one;  yea  heere. 
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Scr.  And  there  is  my  name. 
Gray.  And  mine. 

Cob.  Sir,  let  me  craue  that  would  likewise  write  your 
name  with  theirs,  for  confirmation  of  your  Maister's  words  [ino] 
the  King  of  France. 

Char.  That  will  I  Noble  Lord. 

Cob.  So  now  this  action  is  well  knit  together, 
And  I  am  for  you;  where 's  our  meeting  Lords? 

Cam.  Heere  if  you  please,  the  tenth  of  Tuly  next.  [1115] 

Cob.  in  Kent?  agreed.    Now  let  vs  in  to  supper, 
I  hope  your  honors  will  not  away  tonight. 

Cam.  Yes  presently,  for  I  haue  farre  to  ride, 
About  soliciting  of  other  friends. 

Scro.  And  we  would  not  be  absent  from  the  Court,  [1120] 
Least  thereby  grow  suspition  in  the  King. 

Cob.  Yet  taste  a  cup  of  wine  before  ye  go. 

Cam.  Not  now  m)'  Lord,  we  thank  you :  so  farwel.  Exit 

Cob.  Farewell  my  Noble  Lords.    My  Noble  Lords? 
My  noble  villaines,  base  Conspirators,  [1125] 
How  can  they  looke  his  Highnesse  in  the  face, 
Whom  they  so  closely  study  to  betray? 
But  He  not  sleepe  vntil  I  make  it  knowne. 
This  head  shall  not  be  burthen 'd  with  such  thoughts, 
Nor  in  this  heart  will  I  conceale  a  deede  [11301 
Of  such  impiety  against  my  King, 
Madam,  how  now? 

Enter  Harpoole  and  the  rest. 

L.  Cobh.  Y'are  welcome  home,  my  Lord: 
Why  seeme  ye  so  disquiet  in  your  lookes? 

What  hath  befalne  you  that  disturbes  your  minde?  [1135] 

L.  Powis.  Bad  newes  I  am  afraid  touching  my  husband. 

Cob.  Madam,  not  so:  there  is  your  husbands  pardon, 
Long  may  ye  hue,  each  ioy  vnto  the  other. 

La.  Po.  So  great  a  kindnesse,  as  I  know  not  how  to  make 
reply,  my  sense  is  quite  confounded.  [1140] 

Cob.  Let  that  alone:  and  Madam  stay  me  not, 

E  3  With 

[1109-11]  B.  Cob.  Sir,  let  me  craue  \  That  you  would  likewise  write  your  name 
with  theirs,  For  confirmation  of  your  Maisters  word]  The  King  of  France.  [1116] 
B,  In.  [1123]  B  omits  Exit.  [1132]  B  prints  directions  opposite  this  line. 
[1133]  B,  You  are.  [1134]  C  and  D,  unquiet.  [1135]  B,  disquiets  for  disturbes. 
[1139]  B,  Powesse  for  La.  Po.    C  and  D,  I  know  not  how  to  reply. 
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For  1  must  backe  vnto  the  Court  againe, 
With  all  the  speede  I  can:  Harpoole,  my  horse. 

L.  Cob.  So  soone  my  Lord?  what  will  you  ride  all  night? 
[H45]     Cob.  All  night  or  day,  it  must  be  so  sweet  wife; 
Vrge  me  not  why,  or  what  my  businesse  is, 
But  get  you  in:  Lord  Powesse,  beare  with  mee. 
And  madam,  thinke  your  welcome  nere  the  worse, 
My  house  is  at  your  vse.    Harpoole,  away. 
[1150]     Har.  Shall  I  attend  your  Lordship  to  the  Court? 

Cob.  Yea  sir,  your  Gelding,  mount  you  presently.  Exit 
La.  Cob.  I  prethee  Harpoole  looke  vnto  thy  Lord 
I  do  not  like  this  sodaine  poasting  backe. 
Po.  Some  earnest  businesse  is  a  foote  belike, 
[H55]  What  ere  it  be,  pray  God  be  his  good  guide. 

La.  Po.  Amen,  that  hath  so  highly  vs  bested. 
La.  Cab.  Come  Madam  &  my  Lord,  weel  hope  the  best, 
You  shall  not  into  Wales  till  he  returne. 

Pow.  Though  great  occasion  bee  we  should  depart,  yet 
[ii60]  Madam  will  we  stay  to  be  resolu'd  of  this  vnlookt  for  doubt 
full  accident.  Exeunt 
Enter  Murley  and  his  men.  prepared  in  some  filthy 
order  for  war. 

Mur.  Come  my  hearts  of  flint,  modestly,  decently,  so- 
berly, &  handsomly;  no  man  afore  his  Leader:  follow  your 
Master,  your  Captaine,  your  Knight  that  shalbe,  for  the  ho- 

[ii65]  nour  of  Meal-man,  Millers.  &  Malt-men,  dun  is  the  mouse: 
Dicke  and  Tom  for  the  credit  of  Dunstable,  ding  down  the 
enemy  to  morrow.  Ye  shall  not  come  into  the  field  like  beg- 
gars. W'here  be  Leonard  and  Lawrence  my  two  Loaders, 
Lord  haue  mercy  vpon  vs,  what  a  world  is  this?    I  woulde 

[H70]  giue  a  couple  of  shillings  for  a  dozen  of  good  Feathers  for 
ye,  and  forty  pence  for  as  many  scarffes  to  set  ye  out  with- 
all.  Frost  and  snow,  a  man  has  no  heart  to  fight  till  hee  bee 
braue. 

Dicke.  Master  we  are  no  babes,  our  towne  foot-bals  can 
[U75]  beare  witnesse:  this  little  parrell  we  haue  shall  off,  &  wee'l 

fight 

[1151]  B,  exe  for  Exit.  [1157]  B,  Lady  Co.  for  La.  Cab.  [1161-2]  B,  men,. 
[1171]  D,  Feathers  for  you.  [1174-5]  Master  I  hope  we  be  no  babes,  for  our  man- 
hood, our  bucklers,  and  our  towne  foot-bals  can  beare  wtinesse:  and  this  lite  parrell,  etc. 
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fight  naked  before  we  run  away. 

Tom.  Nay,  I'me  of  Laurance  mind  for  that,  for  he  means 
to  leaue  his  life  behind  him,  he  and  Leonard  your  two  loa- 
ders are  making  their  wils  because  they  haue  wiues,  now 
we  batchellers  bid  our  friends  scramble  for  our  goods  if  we  [liso] 
dye :  but  master,  pray  ye  let  me  ride  vpon  Cut. 

Mur.  Meale  and  salt,  wheat  and  malt,  fire  and  tow,  frost 
and  snow,  why  Tom  thou  shalt.    Let  me  see,  heere  are  you, 
William  and  George  are  with  my  Cart,  &  Robin  &  Hodge 
holding  my  owne  two  horses,  proper  men,  handsome  men,  [ii85] 
tall  men,  true  men. 

Dicke.  But  master,  master,  me  thinkes  you  are  a  mad  man, 
to  hazard  your  owne  person,  and  a  cart  load  of  money  too. 

Tom.  Yea,  and  master  there's  a  worse  matter  in't.  if  it  be 
as  I  heard  say,  we  go  to  fight  against  all  the  lerned  bishops,  [1190] 
that  should  giue  vs  their  blessing,  and  if  they  curse  vs,  wee 
shall  speed  nere  the  better. 

Die.  Nay  burlady,  some  say  the  King  takes  their  part,  and 
master  dare  you  fight  against  the  King. 

Mur.  Fie  paltry,  paltry,  in  and  out,  to  and  fro  vpon  occa-  [1195] 
sion  if  the  King  be  so  vnwise  to  come  there,  weele  fight 
with  him  too. 

Tom.  What  if  ye  should  kill  the  King? 

Mur.  Then  wee'l  make  another. 

Die.  Is  that  all?  do  ye  not  speake  treason?  [12003 

Mur.  If  we  do,  who  dare  trip  vs?  W7e  come  to  fight  for 
our  conscience,  and  for  honor:  little  know  you  what  is  in 
my  bosome,  looke  heere  mad  knaues,  a  paire  of  gilt  spurs. 

Tom.  A  paire  of  golden  spurs?    Why  do  you  not  put  them 
on  your  heeles?  your  bosome's  no  place  for  spurs.  [1205] 

Mur.  Be't  more  or  lesse  vpon  occasion,  Lord  haue  mer- 
cy vpon  vs  Tom  th'  art  a  foole,  and  thou  speakst  treason  to 
Knight-hood:  dare  any  weare  gold  or  siluer  spurs  till  he  be 
a  Knight?  No,  I  shall  be  knighted  to  morrow,  &  then  they 
shall  on:  Sirs,  was  it  euer  read  in  the  Church  book  of  Dun-  [12103 
stable,  that  euer  Malt-man  was  made  Knight? 

Tom 

[1176]  B,  afore.    [1177]  B,  I  am.    [1181]  C  and  D,  pray  let  me.    [1190]  C  and 
D,  we  go  light.    [1193]  B,  bir  lady.    [1194]  B,  King?    [1207]  B  omits  vpon. 
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Tom.  No  but  you  are  more:  you  are  Meal-man,  Maltinan, 
Miller,  Corne-master  and  all. 

Dicke.  Yea,  and  halfe  a  brewer  too,  and  the  diuell  and  all 
[1215]  for  wealth:  you  biing  more  money  with  you,  than  all  the 
rest. 

Mur.  The  more's  my  honor,  I  shall  bee  a  Knight  to  mor- 
row.   Let  me  spose  my  men,  Tom  vpon  cut,  Dick  vpon  hob, 
Hodge  vpon  ball,  Raph  vpon  Sorell,  and  Robin  vpon  the 
[1220]  fore-horse. 

Enter  Acton,  Bourne,  and  Beuerley. 
Tom.  Stand,  who  comes  there? 
Act.  All  friends,  good  fellow. 
Mur.  Friends  and  fellowes  indeed  sir  Roger. 
Act.  Why  thus  you  shew  your  selfe  a  Gentleman, 
[1225]  To  keepe  your  day,  and  come  so  well  prepar'd. 
Your  Cart  stands  yonder,  guarded  by  your  men, 
Who  tell  me  it  is  loaden  well  with  Coine, 
What  summe  is  there? 

Mur.  Ten  thousand  pound  sir  'Roger,  and  modestly,  de- 
[1230]  cently,  soberly,  and  handsomly,  see  what  I  haue  here  against 
I  be  knighted. 

Act.  Gilt  spurres?    Tis  well. 
Mur.  Where's  our  army  sir? 
Act.  Disperst  in  sundry  villages  about; 
[1235]  Some  heere  with  vs  in  Hygate,  some  at  Finchley, 
Totnam,  Enfield,  Edmunton,  Newington, 
Islington,  Hogsdon,  Pancredge,  Kenzington, 
Some  neerer  Thames,  Ratcliffc,  Blackwall  and  Bow: 
But  our  cheefe  strength  must  be  the  Londoners, 
[1240]  Which  ere  the  Sun  to  morrow  shine, 

Will  be  neere  fifty  thousand  in  the  field. 

Mur.  Marry  God  dild  ye  dainty  my  deere,  but  vpon  oc- 
casion sir  Roger  Acton,  doth  not  the  King  know  of  it,  and 
gather  his  power  against  vs? 
[1245]     Act.  No,  he's  secure  at  Eltham. 
Mur.  What  do  the  Clergie? 

Act. 

[1233]  B,  But  wfiere's  our. 
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Act.  Feare  extreamly,  yet  prepare  no  force. 

Mur.  In  and  out,  too  and  fro,  bully  my  boy  kin,  we  shal 
carry  the  world  afore  vs,  I  vow  by  my  worship,  when  I  am 
knighted,  weele  take  the  King  napping,  if  he  stand  on  their  [1250] 
part. 

Act.  This  night  we  few  in  Hygate  will  repose, 
With  the  first  Cocke  weel  rise  and  arme  our  selues, 
To  be  in  Ficket  field  by  breake  of  day, 

And  there  expect  our  Generall.  [1255] 

Mur.  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle,  what  if  he  come  not? 

Bou.  Yet  our  action  stands, 
Sir  Roger  Acton  may  supply  his  place. 

Mur.  True  M.  Bourn,  but  who  shall  make  me  Knight? 

Beu.  He  that  hath  power  to  be  our  Generall.  [1260] 

Act.  Talke  not  of  trifles,  come  let's  away, 
Our  friends  of  London  long  till  it  be  day.  Exeunt. 
Enter  Priest  and  Doll. 

Doll.  By  my  troth,  thou  art  as  iealous  a  man  as  Hues. 

Priest.  Canst  thou  blame  me  Doll,  thou  art  my  lands,  my 
goods,  my  iewels,  my  wealth,  my  purse,  none  walks  within  [1265] 
forty  miles  of  London,  but  a  plies  thee  as  truly,  as  the  parish 
does  the  poore  mans  boxe. 

Doll.  I  am  as  true  to  thee,  as  the  stone  is  in  the  wall,  and 
thou  knowst  well  enough,  I  was  in  as  good  doing,  when  I 
came  to  thee,  as  any  wench  need  to  be:  and  therefore  thou  [1270] 
hast  tried  me  that  thou  hast:  and  I  will  not  be  kept  as  I  ha 
bin,  that  I  will  not. 

Pri.  Doll,  if  this  blade  holde,  there's  not  a  pedler  walks 
with  a  packe,  but  thou  shalt  as  boldly  choose  of  his  wares, 
as  with  thy  ready  money  in  a  Marchants  shop,  weele  haue  as  [1275] 
good  siluer  as  the  King  coines  any. 

Doll.  What  is  all  the  Golde  spent  you  tooke  the  last  day 
from  the  Courtier? 

Pri.  Tis  gone  Doll,  tis  flowne;  merrily  come,  merily  gon; 
he  comes  a  horse  backe  that  must  pay  for  all;  weel  haue  as  [1280] 
good  meat  as  mony  can  get,  and  as  good  gownes  as  can  be 

F  bought 

[1256]  B,  Sir  Old-castle,  what  if  he  come  not  Iohn?  [1258]  B,  misprints  suppie. 
[1262-3]  Direction  has  Sir  Iohn  of  Wrootham  instead  of  Priest.  [1265]  B,  no  for 
none.  [1269]  B,  well  enough  Sir  Iohn.  [1271]  B,  hast:  by  God's  body,  I  will  not  be 
kept  as  I  haue. 
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bought  for  gold,  be  merry  wench,  the  Malt-man  comes  on 
Monday. 

Doll.  You  might  haue  left  me  at  Cobham,  vntill  you  had 
[1285]  bin  better  prouided  for. 

Pri.  No  sweet  Doll  no,  1  like  not  that,  yon  olde  ruffian  is 
not  for  the  Priest:  I  do  not  like  a  new  Cleark  should  come 
in  the  old  bel-fry. 

Doll.  Thou  art  a  mad  priest  ifaith. 
[1290]     Pri.  Come  Doll,  He  see  thee  safe  at  some  ale-house  heere 
at  Cray,  and  the  next  sheepe  that  comes  shall  leaue  behind 
his  fleece.  Exit 
Enter  the  King,  Suftolke,  and  Butler. 
King  in  great  haste.  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  post  away  for  life, 
And  let  our  forces  of  such  horse  and  foote, 
[1295]  As  can  be  gathered  vp  by  any  meanes. 
Make  speedy  randeuow  in  Tuttle  fields, 
It  must  be  done  this  euening  my  Lord, 
This  night  the  Rebels  meane  to  draw  to  head 
Neere  Islington,  which  if  your  speed  preuent  not, 
ti30o]  If  once  they  should  vnite  their  seuerall  forces, 
Their  power  is  almost  thought  inuincible, 
Away  my  Lord,  I  will  be  with  you  soone. 

SuJ.  I  go  my  Soueraigne  with  all  happy  speed.  exit. 
Kin.  Make  hast  my  Lord  of  Suffolke,  as  you  loue  vs. 
[1305]  Butler,  post  you  to  London  with  all  speede: 

Command  the  Maior  and  Sheriffes  on  their  allegeance, 
The  Citty  gates  be  presently  shut  vp, 
And  guarded  with  a  strong  sufficient  watch, 
And  not  a  man  be  suffered  to  passe, 
[1310]  Without  a  speciall  warrant  from  our  selfe. 

Command  the  Posterne  by  the  Tower  be  kept, 
And  proclamation  on  the  paine  of  death, 
That  not  a  Citizen  stirre  from  his  doores, 
Except  such  as  the  Maior  and  Shrieues  shall  choose 
[13151  For  their  own  guard,  and  safety  of  their  persons: 
Butler  away,  haue  care  vnto  my  charge. 

Butl. 

[1286]  B,  /  do  not  like  that,  yond  olde.  [1289]  B,  Ah  thou  art.  [1291]  B  omits 
behind.  [1292]  B,  exeunt.  [1295]  B,  meanes,.  [1296]  C,  randevouze,  D,  Rande- 
vouz.    [1306]  B,  shrieues.    [1314]  C  and  D,  Sheriffs. 
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But.  I  go  my  Soueraigne. 
Kin.  Butler. 
But.  My  Lord. 

Kin.  Go  downe  by  Greenwich,  and  command  a  boate,  [1320] 
At  the  Friars  bridge  attend  my  coming  downe. 

But.  I  will  my  Lord.  Exit  Butler. 

King.  It's  time  I  thinke  to  looke  vnto  Rebellion, 
When  Acton  doth  expect  vnto  his  aide, 

No  lesse  then  fifty  thousand  Londoners.  [1325] 

Well,  He  to  Westminster  in  this  disguise, 

To  heare  what  newes  is  stirring  in  these  brawles. 

Enter  Priest. 

Pri.  Stand  true-man,  sayes  a  Theefe. 

Kin.  Stand  theefe  sayes  a  true-man:  how  if  a  theefe? 

Pri.  Stand  theefe  too.  [1330] 

Kin.  Then  theefe  or  true-man,  I  must  stand  I  see  howso- 
euer  the  world  wags,  the  trade  of  theeuing  yet  will  neuer 
downe.    Wliat  art  thou? 

Pri.  A  good  fellow. 

Kin.  So  am  I  too,  I  see  thou  dost  know  mee.  [13351 
Pri.  Tf  thou  be  a  good  fellow,  play  the  good  fellowes 
part,  deliuer  thy  purse  without  more  ado. 
Kin.  I  haue  no  money. 

Pri.  I  must  make  you  finde  some  before  wee  part,  if  you 
haue  no  mony  you  shall  haue  ware,  as  many  sound  blowes  [1340] 
as  your  skin  can  carry. 

King.  Is  that  the  plaine  truth? 

Pri.  Sirra,  no  more  ado;  come,  come,  giue  me  the  money 
you  haue.    Dispatch,  I  cannot  stand  all  day. 

Kin.  Well,  if  thou  wilt  needs  haue  it,  there  it  is:  iust  the  ri345] 
Prouerbe,  one  theefe  robs  another.    Where  the  diuel  are  all 
my  old  theeues?    Fal staff e  that  villaine  is  so  fat,  hee  cannot 
get  on's  horse,  but  me  thinkes  Poins  and  Peto  should  bee 
stirring  hereabouts. 

Pri.  How  much  is  there  on't  of  thy  word  ?  [1350] 

Kin.  A  hundred  pound  in  Angels,  on  my  word. 

E  %  The 

[1320]  B,  Greenewich.  [1321]  B,  Friers.  [1322]  B  omits  Butler.  [1327-8]  In 
direction  Sir  Iohn  for  Priest,  and  so  throughout  scene.  [1331]  B,  /  see  I  must  stand' 
[1340]  B,  many  sound  drie  blowes.  [1345]  B,  there  tis.  [1347]  B,  my  old  theeues 
that  were  wont  to  keepe  this  walke?    F distaff e  the  villaine,  etc. 
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The  time  lias  beene  I  would  haue  done  as  much 
For  thee,  if  thou  hadst  past  this  way,  as  T  haue  now. 

Prie.  Sirra,  what  art  thou?  thou  seemst  a  Gentleman? 
[1355]     Kin.  I  am  no  lesse,  yet  a  poore  one  now  ,  for  thou  hast  all 
my  money. 

Pri.  From  whence  camst  thou? 

Kin.  From  the  Court  at  Eltham. 

Pri.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Kings  seruants? 
T1360]     Kin.  Yes  that  I  am,  and  one  of  his  Chamber. 

Pri.  I  am  gladde  th'art  no  worse:  thou  maist  the  better 
spare  thy  mony,  and  think  thou  mightst  get  a  poore  Theefe 
his  pardon  if  he  should  haue  neede. 

Kin.  Yes  that  I  can. 
[1365]     Pri.  Wilt  thou  do  so  much  for  me,  wrhen  1  shall  haue  oc- 
casion? 

Kin.  Yes  faith  will  I,  so  it  be  for  no  murther. 
Pri.  Nay,  I  am  a  pittifull  theefe,  all  the  hurt  I  do  a  man,  I 
take  but  his  purse,  lie  kill  no  man. 
[1370]     King.  Then  of  my  word  He  do't. 

Pri.  Giue  me  thy  hand  of  the  same. 
Kin.  There  tis. 

Pri.  Me  thinkes  the  King  should  be  good  to  theeues  be- 
cause he  has  bin  a  theefe  himselfe,  though  I  thinke  now7  hee 
[1375]  be  turned  true  man. 

Kin.  Faith  I  haue  heard  indeede  h'as  had  an  ill  name  that 
way  in's  youth:  but  howT  canst  thou  tell  that  he  has  beene  a 
Theefe? 

Priest.  How?  because  he  once  robb'd  me  before  I  fell  to 
[1380]  the  trade  my  selfe,  When  that  foule  villanous  guts,  that  led 
him  to  all  that  Roguery,  wTas  in's  company  there,  that  Fal- 
stafl'e. 

King,  aside.  Well,  if  he  did  rob  thee  then,  thou  art  but  euen 
with  him  now7  He  be  sworne:   Thou  knowrest  not  the  King 
[1385]  now  I  thinke,  if  thou  sawest  him  ? 
Pri.  Not  I  y faith. 
K.  aside.  So  it  should  seenie. 

Priest. 


[1361]  B,  thou  art.  [1362]  B,  thinkst  thou  thou  mightst  get.  [1369]  B  omits  no. 
[1370]  B,  do  it.    [1376]  B,  he  has.    [1377]  B,  in  his;  omits  that.    [1380]  B,  when. 
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Pri.  Well  if  olde  King  Harry  had  liu'd,  this  King  that 
is  now,  had  made  theening  the  best  trade  in  England. 

King.  Why  so?  [1390] 
Pri.  Because  he  was  the  cheefe  warden  of  our  company, 
its  pitty  that  ere  he  should  haue  beene  a  King,  hee  was  so 
braue  a  theefe.    But  sirra,  wilt  remember  my  pardon  if  need 
be? 

King.  Yes  faith  will  I.  [1395] 

Pri.  Wilt  thou?  WTell  then,  because  thou  shalt  goe  safe, 
for  thou  mayest  hap  (being  so  early)  be  met  with  again,  be- 
fore thou  come  to  Southwarke,  if  any  man  when  he  should 
bid  thee  good  morrow,  bid  thee  stand,  say  thou  but  sir  Iohn 
and  they  will  let  thee  passe.  [1400] 

King.  Is  that  the  word?well  then  let  me  alone. 

Pri.  Nay  sirra,  because  I  thinke  indeede  I  shal  haue  some 
occasion  to  vse  thee,  and  as  thou  comst  oft  this  way,  I  may 
light  on  the  another  time  not  knowing  thee,  here  ile  break 
this  Angel,  take  thou  halfe  of  it,  this  is  a  token  betwixt  thee  [H05] 
and  me. 

King.  God  a  mercy,  farewell.  Exit. 

Pri.  O  my  fine  golden  slanes,  here's  for  thee  wench  ifaith. 
Now  Dol,  we  will  reuell  in  our  beuer,  this  is  a  Tyth-pig  of 
my  vicarage.  God  a  mercy  neighbour  Shooters  hill,  you  ha  [1410] 
paide  your  tythe  honestly.  Wei,  I  heare  there  is  a  company 
of  rebels  vp  against  the  King,  got  together  in  Ficket  fielde 
neere  Holborne,  and  as  it  is  thought  heere  in  Kent,  the  King 
will  be  there  to  night  in's  owne  person:  wel,  lie  to  the  Kings 
campe,  and  it  shal  go  hard  but  if  there  be  any  dooinges,  Ile  [1415] 
make  some  good  boot  among  them. 

Enter  K.  Henry,  Saffollce,  Huntington,  and  two  with  lights. 

King.  My  Lords  of  Suftolke  and  of  Huntington, 
Who  scouts  it  now?    Or  who  stands  Sentinels? 
What  men  of  worth?    What  Lords  do  walke  the  round? 

Suf.  May't  please  your  highnesse.  [1420] 
Kin.  Peace,  no  more  of  that, 
The  King's  asleepe,  wake  not  his  Maiesty, 

F  3  With 

[1400]  B,  he  for  they.  [1401]  C  and  D,  K.  Is  that  the  word?  then  let.  [1404]  B,  on 
thee  another.  [1407]  B,  have  for  a.  [1408]  B,  slaues.  [1409]  C  and  D,  Bever. 
[1410]  B.  God  haue  mercy  .  .  .  you  paide,  etc.  [1412]  B,  Fickle.  [1413]  B  mis- 
prints Kenr.    [1418]  D,  stand.    [1420]  B,  May  it. 
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With  termes  nor  Titles;  he's  at  rest  in  bed, 

Kings  do  not  vse  to  watch  themselues,  they  sleep, 
[1425]  And  let  rebellion  and  conspiraeie, 

Reuell  and  hauocke  in  the  Common -wealth. 

Is  London  look'd  vnto? 
Hun.  It  is  my  Lord : 

Your  noble  Vncle  Exeter  is  there. 
[1430]  Your  brother  Glocester,  and  my  Lord  of  Warwicke, 

Who  with  the  Maior  and  the  Aldermen 

Do  guard  the  gates,  and  keepe  good  rule  within. 

The  Earle  of  Cambridge,  and  sir  Thomas  Gray 

Do  walke  the  round,  Lord  Scroope  and  Butler  scout, 
[1435]  So  though  it  please  your  Maiesty  to  iest, 

Were  you  in  bed,  well  might  you  take  your  rest. 
Kin.  I  thank  ye  Lords :  but  you  do  know  of  old, 

That  I  haue  beene  a  perfect  night-walker: 

London  you  say  is  safely  lookt  vnto, 
[1440]  Alas  poore  Rebels,  there  your  ayde  must  faile, 

And  the  Lord  Cobham  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle, 

Quiet  in  Kent,  Acton  ye  are  deceiu'd: 

Reckon  againe,  you  count  without  your  hoste. 

To  morrow  you  shall  giue  account  to  vs, 
[1445]  Till  when  my  friends,  this  long  cold  winters  night 

How  can  we  spend?    King  Harry  is  asleepe, 

And  all  his  Lords,  these  garments  tell  vs  so: 

All  friends  at  foot-ball,  fellowes  all  in  fielde, 

Harry,  and  Dicke,  and  George:  bring  vs  a  drum, 
[1450]  Giue  vs  square  dice,  weel  keepe  this  court  of  guard, 

For  all  good  fellowes  companies  that  come. 

Where's  that  mad  Priest  ye  told  me  was  in  armes 

To  fight,  as  well  as  pray,  if  neede  required. 

Suf.  He's  in  the  Campe,  and  if  he  knew  of  this, 
[1455]  I  vndertake  he  would  not  be  long  hence. 
Kin.  Trip  Dicke,  trip  George. 
Hun.  I  must  haue  the  dice:  what  do  we  play  at? 
Suf.  Passage  if  ye  please. 

Hun 

[1429]  B,  Exceter.  [1430]  B,  Gloucester.  [1437]  B,  K.  Hen.  [1442]  B,  He's 
quiet  in  Kent.  [1453]  B,  required*  [1456]  B,  from  this  point  Har.  or  Harry  instead 
of  Kin.  through  this  scene  to  the  end;  in  the  margin  the  direction,  they  trippe. 
[1457]  B  prints:  Hun.  I  must  haue  the  dice:  .  What  do  we  play  at?  the  play  at  dice. 
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Hunt.  Set  round  then:  so,  at  all. 

Har.  George,  you  are  out.  [1460] 
Giue  me  the  dice,  I  passe  for  twenty  pound, 
Heere's  to  our  lucky  passage  into  France. 

Hun.  Harry  you  passe  indeed,  for  you  sweepe  all. 

Suf.  A  signe  King  Harry  shall  sweepe  all  in  France. 
Enter  Priest. 

Pri.  Edge  ye  good  fellowes,  take  a  fresh  gamester  in.  ri465] 

Har.  Master  parson?  we  play  nothing  but  gold? 

Pri  And  fellow  I  tel  thee  that  the  Priest  hath  gold,  gold: 
what?  ye  are  but  beggarly  soldiers  to  me,  I  thinke  I  haue 
more  gold  then  all  you  three. 

Hun.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  beleeue  it  not.  [1470] 

Har.  Set  Priest  set,  I  passe  for  all  that  golde. 

Pri.  Ye  passe  indeede. 

Har.  Priest,  hast  any  more? 

Pri.  More?  what  a  question's  that? 
I  tell  thee  I  haue  more  than  all  you  three,  [1475] 
At  these  ten  Angels. 

Har.  I  wonder  how  thou  comst  by  all  this  gold. 
How  many  benefices  hast  thou  Priest? 

Pri.  Faith  but  one,  dost  wonder  how  I  come  by  Golde? 
I  wonder  rather  how  poore  souldiers  should  haue  gold:  for  [1480] 
He  tell  thee  good  fellow,  we  haue  euery  day  tyths,  offrings 
christnings,  weddings,  burials:  and  you  poore  snakes  come 
sildome  to  a  booty.  He  speak  a  proud  word,  I  haue  but  one 
parsonage,  Wrotham,  tis  better  then  the  Byshoppricke  of 
Rochester:  there's  nere  a  hill,  heath,  nor  downe  in  all  Kent,  [1485] 
but  tis  in  my  parish,  Barrham  dowTne,  Chobham  downe, 
Gads  hil,  Wrotham  hill,  Blackeheath,  Cockes  heath,  Bir- 
chen wood,  al  pay  me  tyth,  gold  quotha?  ye  pas  not  for  that 

Suf.  Harry  ye  are  out,  now  parson  shake  the  dice. 

Pri.  Set,  set,  He  couer  yee,  at  all :  A  plague  on't  I  am  out,  [1490] 
the  diuel,  and  dice,  and  a  wench,  who  will  trust  them. 

Suf.  Saist  thou  so,  priest?  set  faire,  at  all  for  once. 

Har.  Out  sir,  pay  all. 

Prie. 

[1464]  B  has  direction,  ent.  sir  Iohn  in  margin.  [1465]  B  has  sir  Iohn  for  Priest 
through  scene.  [1468]  B  has  sbloud  for  What?  [1473]  B,  hast  thou  any  moret 
11474]  B  has  Zounds  for  More?  [1479]  B,  Yfaith  for  Faith.  [1484]  B  Wrootham; 
so  in  [1487]. 
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Pri.  Sir,  pay  me  Angel  gold, 
[1495]  lie  none  of  your  eraekt  French  Crownrs  nor  Pistolets. 
Pay  me  faire  Angel  gold,  as  I  pay  you. 

King.  No  eraekt  Freueh  crownes?    I  hope  to  see  more 
eraekt  French  erownes  ere  long. 

Pri.  Thou  rneanst  of  Frenchmens  erowns,  when  the  kings 
1500]  in  France. 

Hun.  Set  round,  at  all. 

Pri.  Fay  all:  this  is  some  lueke. 

Kin.  Giue  me  the  dice,  tis  I  must  shred  the  priest; 
At  all  sir  Iohn. 

[1505]     Pri.  The  diuel  and  all  is  yours:  at  that.    Sdeath,  what  ca- 
sting's this? 

SuJ.  Wei  throwne  Harry  ifaith. 
King.  He  cast  better  yet. 

Pri.  Then  He  be  hang'd.    Sirra,  hast  thou  not  giuen  thy 
[1510]  soule  to  the  diuel  for  casting. 
Har.  I  passe  for  all. 

Pri.  Thou  passest  all  that  ere  I  plaide  withall: 
Sirra,  dost  thou  not  cog,  nor  foist,  nor  slurre? 

Kin.  Set  Parson  set,  the  Dice  dye  in  my  band. 
[1515]  When  Parson  when?  what  can  ye  finde  no  more? 
Already  dry?  wast  you  brag'd  of  your  store? 

Pri.  All's  gone  but  that. 

Hun.  What?  halfe  a  broken  Angel. 

Pri.  Why  sir?  tis  golde. 
[1520]     Kin.  Yea,  and  He  couer  it. 

Pri.  The  diuel  giue  ye  good  on't,  I  am  blinde,  you  haue 
blowne  me  vp. 

King.  Nay  tarry  Priest,  ye  shal  not  leaue  vs  yet, 
Do  not  these  peeces  fit  each  other  wel. 
[1525]     Prie.  What  if  they  do? 

King.  Thereby  beginnes  a  tale: 
There  was  a  Theefe,  in  face  much  like  sir  Iohn, 
But  'twas  not  he.    That  theefe  was  all  in  greene, 
Met  me  last  day  on  Blaeke  Heath,  neere  the  Parke, 

with 


[1494]  B,  Sbloud  for  Sir.  [1499]  B,  meanest:  King  is.  [1505]  B,  casting  is. 
[1510]  B,  casting?  [1518]  B,  Angel?  [1519]  B,  sir.  [1521]  B,  diuel  do  ye  .  .  .  yee 
haue.    [1524]  B,  Wel? 
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With  hiin  a  woman.    I  was  all  alone  [1530] 

And  weaponlesse,  my  boy  had  all  my  tooles, 

And  was  before  prouiding  me  a  boate. 

Short  tale  to  make  sir  Tohn,  the  Theefe  I  meane, 

Tooke  a  iust  hundreth  pound  in  gold  from  me. 

I  storm 'd  at  it,  and  swore  to  be  reueng'd  [1535] 
If  ere  we  met;  he  like  a  lusty  Theefe, 
Brake  with  his  teeth  this  Angel  iust  in  two, 
To  be  a  token  at  our  meeting  next. 
Prouided  I  should  charge  no  Officer 

To  apprehend  him,  but  at  weapons  point  [1540J 
Recouer  that,  and  what  he  had  beside. 
Well  met  sir  lohn,  betake  ye  to  your  tooles 
By  Torch-light,  for  master  Parson  you  are  hee 
That  had  my  Golde. 

Pri.  Zounds  I  won't  in  play,  in  faire  square  play,  of  the  ri545] 
keeper  of  Eltham  parke,  and  that  I  will  maintain  with  this 
poore  whinyard,  be  you  two  honest  men  to  stand  &  looke 
vpon's,  and  let's  alone  and  take  neither  part. 

Kin.  Agreed,  I  charge  ye  do  not  boudge  a  foot, 
Sir  lohn  haue  at  ye.  [1550] 

Prie.  Souldier,  ware  your  sconce. 

As  they  proffer,  enter  Butler,  and  drawes  his 
sword  to  fart  them. 

But.  Hold  villaine  hold:  my  Lords,  what  d'ye  meane, 
To  see  a  Traitor  draw  against  the  King? 

Pri.  The  King?    Gods  will,  I  am  in  a  proper  pickle. 

King.  Butler  what  newes?  why  dost  thou  trouble  vs?  [1555] 

But.  Please  your  Maiesty,  it's  breake  of  day, 
And  as  I  scouted  neere  to  Islington, 
The  gray  ey'd  morning  gaue  me  glimmering 
Of  armed  men  co  turning  downe  Hygate  hill, 

Who  by  their  course  arc  coasting  hitherward.  [1560] 

King.  Let  vs  withdraw  my  Lords,  prepare  our  troopes, 
To  charge  the  Rebels  if  there  be  such  cause: 
For  this  lewd  priest,  this  diuellish  hypocrite, 

G  That 

[1547]  D,  Whyniard.  [1548]  C  and  D,  and  neither  part.  [1551-2]  B  has  the 
following  direction:  Here  as  they  are  ready  to  strike,  enter  Butler,  and  drawes  his 
weapon  and  steps  betwixt  them.  [1552]  B,  villaines:  do  ye.  [1556]  Please  it  your 
Highnesse,  it  is  breake  of  day. 
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That  is  a  theefe,  a  gamster,  and  what  not, 
[1565]  Let  him  be  hang'd  vp  for  example  sake. 

Priest.  Not  so  my  gracious  Soueraigne,  I  confesse  I  am  a 
fraile  man,  flesh  and  blood  as  other  are;  but  set  my  imperfe- 
ctions aside,  ye  haue  not  a  taller  man,  nor  a  truer  subiect  to 
the  Crowne  and  State,  than  sir  lohn  of  Wrotham  is. 
ri570]     Kin.  Will  a  true  subiect  rob  his  king? 

Pri.  Alas  'twas  ignorance  and  want  my  gracious  Liege. 
Kin.  'Twas  want  of  grace.    Why,  you  should  be  as  salt 
To  season  others  with  good  document, 
Your  liues  as  lampes  to  giue  the  people  light, 
[1575]  As  shepheards  not  as  Wolues  to  spoile  the  flocke, 
Go  hang  him  Butler. 

But.  Didst  thou  not  rob  me? 

Pri.  I  must  confesse  I  saw  some  of  your  Goldc,  but  my 
dread  Lord  I  am  in  no  humour  for  death:  God  wil  that  sin- 
[1580]  ners  Hue,  do  not  you  cause  me  to  dye,  once  in  theyr  liues  the 
best  may  go  astray,  and  if  the  world  say  true,  your  selfe  (my 
Liege)  haue  bin  a  theefe. 

Kin.  I  confesse  I  haue. 
But  I  repent  and  haue  reclaim'd  my  selfe. 
[1585]     Pri.  So  will  I  do  if  you  will  giue  me  time. 

Kin.  Wilt  thou?    My  Lords,  will  you  be  his  sureties? 

Hun.  That  when  he  robs  againe  he  shall  be  hang'd. 

Pri.  I  aske  no  more. 

Kin.  And  we  will  grant  thee  that, 
[1590]  Liue  and  repent,  and  proue  an  honest  man, 

Which  when  I  heare,  and  safe  returne  from  France, 
He  giue  thee  liuing.    Till  when,  take  thy  Gold, 
But  spend  it  better  then  at  cards  or  wine, 
For  better  vertues  fit  that  coate  of  thine. 
[1595]     Pri.  Viuat  Rex  &  currat  lex.    My  Liege,  if  ye  haue  cause 
of  battell,  ve  shall  see  sir  lohn  bestir  himselfe  in  your  quar- 
rell. 

An  alarum,  enter  King,  Suffolke,  Huntington,  Sir  lohn  bringing 
forth  Acton,  Beuerly,  and  Murly  prisoners. 

King 

[1568]  B,  aside,  by  this  light  ye  haue  not.  [1569]  B,  Wrootham:  omits  is.  [1579]  B, 
death,  therefore  sane  my  life,  God  wil,  etc.  [1580]  B  omits  to.  [1596]  B,  sir  lohn  of 
Wrootham  bestir.  [1597]  B  prints  direction  exeunt  opposite  this  line.  The  following 
direction  reads:  After  an  alarum,  enter  Harry,  Suffolke,  .   .  .  Murley  prisoners. 
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King.  Bring  in  those  Traitors,  whose  aspiring  minds 
Thought  to  haue  triumpht  in  our  ouerthrow: 

But  now  ye  see,  base  villaines,  what  successe  [1600] 

Attends  ill  actions  wrongfully  attempted. 

Sir  Roger  Acton,  thou  retainst  the  name 

Of  Knight,  and  shouldst  be  more  discreetly  temper'd 

Than  ioyne  with  pezants,  Gentry  is  diuine, 

But  thou  hast  made  it  more  then  popular.  [1605] 

Act.  Pardon  my  Lord,  my  conscience  vrg'd  me  to  it. 

Kin.  Thy  conscience?  then  conscience  is  corrupt, 
For  in  thy  conscience  thou  art  bound  to  vs, 
And  in  thy  conscience  thou  shouldst  loue  thy  countrey, 
Else  what's  the  difference  twixt  a  Christian,  [1610] 
And  the  vnciuill  manners  of  the  Turke? 

Beu.  We  meant  no  hurt  vnto  your  Maiesty, 
But  reformation  of  Religion. 

King.  Reforme  Religion?  was  it  that  you  sought? 
I  pray  who  gaue  you  that  authority?  [1615] 
Belike  then  we  do  hold  the  Scepter  vp, 
And  sit  within  the  Throne  but  for  a  Cipher. 
Time  was,  good  subiects  would  make  knowne  their  greef, 
And  pray  amendment,  not  enforce  the  same, 

Vnlesse  their  King  were  tyrant,  which  1  hope  [1620] 
You  cannot  iustly  say  that  Harry  is, 
What  is  that  other? 

Suf.  A  Malt-man  my  Lord, 
And  dwelling  in  Dunstable  as  he  sayes. 

Kin.  Sirra,  what  made  you  leaue  your  barly  broth,  [16251 
To  come  in  armour  thus  against  your  King? 

Mur.  Fie  paltry,  paltry,  to  and  fro,  in  and  out  vpon  occa- 
sion, what  a  world  is  this?  Knight-hood  (my  Liege)  twas 
Knight-hood  brought  me  hither,  they  told  me  I  had  wealth 
enough  to  make  my  wife  a  Lady.  [1630] 

Kin.  And  so  you  brought  those  horses  which  we  saw, 
Trapt  all  in  costly  furniture,  and  meant 
To  weare  these  spurree  when  you  were  knighted  once. 

G  2  Mur. 


[1607]  B,  then  thy  conscience  is.  [1614]  B,  ye  for  you.  [1616]  C  and  D,  then  we 
hold.    [1628]  B,  worlde's.    [1633]  B,  spurs. 
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Mur.  In  and  out  vpon  occasion  I  did. 
[1635]     Kin.   In  and  out  vppon  occasion,  therefore  you  shall  bee 
hang'd,  and  in  the  sted  of  wearing  these  spurres  vpon  your 
heeles,  about  your  necke  they  shall  bewray  your  folly  to 
the  world. 

Pri.  In  and  out  vpon  occasion,  that  goes  hard. 
[1640]     Mur.  Fie  pualtry,  paltry,  too  and  fro:  good  my  Liege  a 
pardon,  I  am  sory  for  my  fault. 

King.  That  comes  too  late:  but  tell  mee,  went  there  none 
Beside  sir  Roger  Acton,  vpon  whom 
You  did  depend  to  be  your  Gouernor. 
1645]     Mur.  None  my  Lord,  but  sir  Iohn  Old-castle. 

Enter  By  shop. 
King.  Beares  he  a  part  in  this  conspiracy. 
Act.  We  lookt  my  Lord  that  he  would  meete  vs  heere. 
King.  But  did  he  promise  you  that  he  would  come. 
Act.  Such  Letters  we  receiued  forth  of  Kent. 
ri650]     Bish.  Where  is  my  Lord  the  King?  health  to  your  grace 
Examining  my  Lord  some  of  these  rebels, 
It  is  a  generall  voice  among  them  al, 
That  they  had  neuer  come  into  this  place 
But  to  haue  met  their  valiant  Generall 
[1655]  The  good  Lord  Cobham  as  they  title  him: 

Whereby  my  Lord,  your  Grace  may  now  perceiue, 
His  Treason  is  apparant,  which  before 
He  sought  to  colour  by  his  flattery. 

Kin.  Now  by  my  Royalty  I  would  haue  sworn, 
[1660]  But  for  his  conscience  which  I  beare  withal! , 

There  had  not  liu'd  a  more  true  hearted  subiect. 

Bish.  It  is  but  counterfet,  my  gracious  Lords, 
And  therefore  may  it  please  your  Maiesty 
To  set  your  hand  vnto  this  precept  heere, 
[1665]  By  which  weel  cause  him  forthwith  to  appeare, 
And  answer  this  by  order  of  the  Law. 

Kin.  Not  onely  that,  but  take  Commission 
To  search,  attach,  imprison,  and  condeinne, 

This 

[1640]  B,  Fie  paltry,  paltry.  [1644]  C  misprints  you  for  your.  B,  Gouernor? 
[1645]  B,  None  none  my  Lord.  [1646]  B  omits  a  and  prints  direction  opposite  this 
line.  [1651]  B,  these  caitiue  rebels.  [1652]  B,  amongst.  [1653]  B,  vnto.  [1667] 
Bishop,  not  onely  that. 
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This  most  notorious  traitor  us  you  please. 

Buh.  It  shalbe  done  my  Lord,  without  delay:  [1670] 
So  now  I  hold  Lord  Cobhara  in  my  hand, 
That  which  shall  finish  thy  disdained  life. 

King.  I  thinke  the  iron  age  begins  but  now, 
Which  learned  poets  haue  so  often  taught, 

Wherein  there  is  no  credit  to  be  giuen  [1675] 
To  either  words,  or  lookes,  or  solemne  oaths: 
For  if  he  were,  how  often  hath  he  sworne, 
How  gently  tun'd  the  musicke  of  his  tongue, 
And  with  what  amiable  face  beheld  he  me, 

When  all  God  knowes,  was  but  hypocrisie  [1680] 
Enter  Cobham. 

Cob.  Long  life  and  prosperous  reigne  vnto  my  Lord. 

Kin.  Ah  villaine,  canst  thou  wish  prosperity 
Whose  heart  includeth  nought  but  treachery? 
I  do  arrest  thee  heere  my  selfe,  false  knight, 

Of  treason  capitall  against  the  state.  .  U685] 

Cob.  Of  treason  mighty  Prince?  your  grace  mistakes. 

I  hope  it  is  but  in  the  way  of  mirth. 

Kin.  Thy  necke  shall  feele  it  is  in  earnest  shortly. 

Darst  thou  intrude  into  our  presence,  knowing 

How  heinously  thou  hast  offended  vs?  [1690] 

But  this  is  thy  accustomed  deceit. 

Now  thou  perceiust  thy  purpose  is  in  vaine, 

With  some  excuse  or  other  thou  wilt  come 

To  cleere  thy  selfe  of  this  rebellion. 

Cob.  Rebellion  good  my  Lord,  I  know  of  none.  [16951 

Kin.  If  you  deny  it,  heere  is  euidence, 
See  you  these  men;  you  neuer  counselled, 
Nor  offered  them  assistance  in  their  warres. 

Kin.  Speake  sirs,  not  one  but  all,  I  craue  no  fauour, 
Haue  euer  I  bene  conuersant  with  you,  U700] 
Or  written  Letters  to  encourage  you, 
Or  kindled  but  the  least  or  smallest  part 
Of  this  your  late  vnnaturall  rebellion 

G  3  speak, 


[1677]  B,  For  if  there  were.  [1679]  B,  C,  D,  with  what.  [1680]  Direction  printed 
opposite  this  line.    [1699]  B,  Cob.  for  Kin.    [1703]  B,  rebellion  ? 
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Speake,  for  I  dare  the  vttermost  you  can. 
[1705]     Mur.  In  and  out  vpon  occasion  I  know  you  not. 

Kin.  No,  didst  thou  not  say,  that  sir  Iohn  Old-castle, 

Was  one  with  whom  you  purposed  to  haue  met? 
Mur.  True  I  did  say  so,  but  in  what  respect, 

Because  I  heard  it  was  reported  so. 
[1710]     Kin.  Was  there  no  other  argument  but  that? 

Act.  To  cleere  my  conscience  ere  I  dye  my  Lord, 

I  must  confesse  we  haue  no  other  ground 

But  onely  rumour  to  accuse  this  Lord, 

Which  now  I  see  was  meerely  fabulous. 
[17151     Kin.  The  more  pernitious  you  to  taint  him  then, 

Whom  you  know  was  not  faulty,  yea  or  no. 

Cob.  Let  this  my  Lord,  which  I  present  your  grace 

Speake  for  my  loyalty,  reade  these  Articles, 

And  then  giue  sentence  of  my  life  or  death. 
[1720]     Kin.  Earle  Cambridge,  Scroope,  and  Gray  corrupted 

With  bribes  from  Charles  of  France,  either  to  win 

My  Crowne  from  me,  or  secretly  contriue 

My  death  by  Treason?    1st  possible? 

Cob.  There  is  the  platforme,  and  their  hands,  my  Lord, 
(i725]JEach  seuerally  subscribed  to  the  same. 

Kin.  Oh  neuer  heard  of  base  ingratitude ! 

Euen  those  I  hug  within  my  bosome  most, 

Are  readiest  euermore  to  sting  my  heart. 

Pardon  me  Cobham,  I  haue  done  thee  wrong, 
[i73oiAHeereafter  I  will  hue  to  make  amends. 

Is  then  their  time  of  meeting  so  neere  hand? 

Weele  meete  with  them,  but  little  for  their  case, 

If  God  permit.    Go  take  these  Rebels  hence, 

Let  them  haue  martiall  law:  but  as  for  thee, 
U735]\Friend  to  thy  King  and  Country,  still  be  free.  exeunt 
Mur.  Be  it  more  or  lesse,  what  a  world  is  this? 

Would  I  had  continued  still  of  the  order  of  knaues, 

And  nere  sought  knight-hood,  since  it  costs 

So  deere :  sir  Roger  I  may  thanke  you  for  all. 

Acton 

[1706]  B  omits  thou.    [1716]  B,  knew.    [1723]  B,  Is  this  possible?    [1732]  C  and 
D,  ease  for  case.    [1738]  B,  neuer. 
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Acton.  Now  'tis  too  late  to  haue  it  remedied,  [1740] 
I  prethee  Murley  do  not  vrge  me  with  it. 

Hun.  Will  you  away,  and  make  no  more  to  do? 

Mur.  Fie  paltry,  paltry,  too  and  fro,  as  occasion  serues, 
If  you  be  so  hasty,  take  my  place. 

Hun.  No  good  sir  knight,  eene  tak't  your  selfe  [1745] 

Mur.  I  could  be  glad  to  giue  my  betters  place?  Exeunt 
Enter  Bishop,  Lord  Warden,  Cromer  the  Shreeue,  Lady  Cobham 
and  attendants. 

Bish.  I  tell  ye  Lady,  it's  not  possible 
But  you  should  know  where  he  conueyes  himselfe 
And  you  haue  hid  him  in  some  secret  place. 

La.  My  Lord  beleeue  me,  as  I  haue  a  soule,  [1750] 
I  know  not  where  my  Lord  my  husband  is. 

Bish.  Go  too,  go  ye  are  an  heretike, 
And  will  be  forc'd  by  torture  to  confesse, 
If  faire  meanes  will  not  serue  to  make  you  tell. 

La.  My  husband  is  a  noble  Gentleman,  [1755] 
And  neede  not  hide  himselfe  for  any  fact 
That  ere  I  heard  of,  therefore  wrong  him  not. 

Bish.  Your  husband  is  a  dangerous  schismatick, 
Traitor  to  God,  the  King,  and  Commonwealth, 
And  therefore  M.  Cromer  shreeue  of  Kent,  [17603 
I  charge  you  take  her  to  your  custodie, 
And  seize  the  goods  of  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle 
To  the  Kings  vse ;  let  her  go  in  no  more, 
To  fetch  so  much  as  her  apparrell  out, 

There  is  your  warrant  from  his  Maiestie —  fi765] 
Z.  War.  Good  my  Lord  Bishop  pacifie  your  wrath 

Against  the  Ladie. 

Bish.  Then  let  her  confesse 

Where  Old-castle  her  husband  is  conceal  \I 

L.  War.  I  dare  engage  mine  honor  and  my  life,  [1770] 

Poore  Gentlewoman,  she  is  ignorant 

And  innocent  of  all  his  practises. 

If 

[1745]  B,  No  good  sir  knight,  you  shall  begin  in  your  hand.  [1746]  B,  Croamer. 
[1747]  C  and  D,  it's  impossible.  [1752]  B,  Go  to,  go  to,  ye  are.  [1754]  B,  make  ye 
tell.    [1760]  B,  Croamer.    [1765]  B,  Maiestie. 
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If  any  euill  by  him  be  practised. 

Bish.  If  my  Lord  Warden?    Nay  then  I  charge  you 
[1775]  That  all  the  Cinque-ports  whereof  you  are  cheefe, 
Be  laid  forthwith,  that  he  escapes  vs  not. 
Shew  him  his  highnesse  warrant  M.  Sheriffe. 
L.  War.  I  am  sory  for  the  Noble  Gentleman. 
Bish.  Peace,  he  comes  heere,  now  do  your  office. 

Enter  Harpoole  and  Oldcastle. 
[1780]     Cob.  Harpoole  what  businesse  haue  we  here  in  hand? 
What  makes  the  byshop  and  the  sheriffe  here? 
I  feare  my  comming  home  is  dangerous, 
I  would  I  bad  not  made  such  haste  to  Cobham. 

Har.  Be  of  good  cheere  my  Lord,  if  they  bee  foes  weele 
[1785]  scramble  shrewdly  with  them:   if  they  bee  friends  they  are 
welcome. 

Croo.  Sir  Iohn  Old-castle  Lord  Cobham,  in  the  Kinges 
name,  I  arrest  ye  of  high  treason. 

Cob.  Treason  M.  Crooines? 
[1790]     Har.  Treason  M.  Sheriffe?  what  Treason? 

Cob.  Harpoole  I  charge  thee  stir  not,  but  be  quiet 
Do  ye  arrest  me  of  Treason  M.  Sheriffe? 

Bish.  Yea,  of  high  treason,  traitor  heretike. 

Cob.  Defiance  in  his  face  that  cals  me  so, 
[1795]  I  am  as  true  a  loyall  Gentleman 

Vnto  his  highnesse,  as  my  proudest  enemie, 
The  King  shal  witnesse  my  late  faithfull  seruice, 
For  safety  of  his  sacred  Maiesty. 

Bish.  What  thou  art,  the  kings  hand  shall  testifie, 
1800]  Shew  him  Lord  Warden. 

Cob.  lesu  defend  me, 
1st  possible  your  cunning  could  so  temper 
The  Princely  disposition  of  his  minde 
To  signe  the  damage  of  a  royall  subiect? 
[1805]  Well,  the  best  is  it  beares  an  antedate 
Procured  by  my  absence  and  your  malice. 
But  I,  since  that,  haue  shewd  my  selfe  as  true, 

As 

[1776]  B,  escape.  [1777]  B,  shrieue.  [1779-80]  B,  Direction:  Enter  Old-castle  & 
Harp.  [1786]  B,  welcome:  one  of  them  (my  Lord  Warden  is  your  friend,  but  me  thinkes 
my  ladie  weepes,  I  like  not  that.  [1787]  B,  in  the  Kinges  maiesties.  [1790]  M.  Shrieue, 
sbloud  what  Treason?  [1791]  B,  be  quiet  still.  [1792]  Do  ye  arrest  me  M.  Shrieue 
for  treason?    [1793]  B,  traitor,  heretike.    [1800]  B,  Shewt  him. 
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As  any  Churchman  that  dare  challenge  me. 
Let  me  be  brought  before  his  Maiesty, 

If  he  acquit  me  not,  then  do  your  worst.  [i8io] 

Bish.  We  are  not  bound  to  do  kinde  offices, 
For  any  traitor,  schismaticke,  nor  hereticke: 
The  Kings  hand  is  our  warrant  for  our  worke, 
Who  is  departed  on  his  way  for  France, 

And  at  Southampton  doth  repose  this  night.  [1815] 

Har.  O  that  thou  and  I  were  within  twenty  miles  of  it, 
on  Salsbury  plaine'  I  would  lose  my  head  if  thou  broughtst 
thy  head  hither  againe. 

Cob.  My  Lord  Warden  o'th  Cinque-ports,  &  Lorde  of 
Rochester,  ye  are  ioynt  Commissioners,  fauour  me  so  much  [1820] 
On  my  expence,  to  bring  me  to  the  king. 

Bish.  What  to  Southampton? 

Cob.  Thither  my  good  Lord. 
And  if  he  do  not  cleere  me  of  all  guilt, 

And  all  suspition  of  conspiracy,  [1825] 
Pawning  his  Princely  warrant  for  my  truth : 
I  aske  no  fauour  but  extreamest  torture. 
Bring  me,  or  send  me  to  him,  good  my  Lord, 
Good  my  Lord  Warden,  M.  Shrieue  entreate. 

They  both  entreat  for  him. 
Come  hither  Lady,  nay  sweet  wife,  forbeare  [1830] 
To  heape  one  sorrow  on  anothers  necke: 
Tis  greefe  enough  falsely  to  be  accusd, 
And  not  permitted  to  acquit  my  selfe, 
Do  not  thou  with  thy  kinde  respectiue  teares, 

Torment  thy  husbands  heart  that  bleeds  for  thee :  [1835] 
But  be  of  comfort,  God  hath  helpe  in  store 
For  those  that  put  assured  trust  in  him. 
Deere  wife,  if  they  commit  me  to  the  Tower, 
Come  vp  to  London  to  your  sisters  house; 

That  being  neere  me,  you  may  comfort  me.  [1840] 
One  solace  finde  I  settled  in  my  soule, 
That  I  am  free  from  Treasons  very  thought, 

H  Onely 

[1816]  B,  0  that  it  were  the  blessed  will  of  God,  that  thou  and  I  were  within  twenty 
mile  of  it,  on  Salisbury  plaine!  [1817]  B,  if  euer  thou.  [1819]  B,  ports,  &  my  Lorde 
of.  [1829-30]  has  the  following  direction:  Here  the  Lord  Warden,  and  Cromer 
vncouer  to  the  Bishop,  and  secretly  whispers  with  him. 
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Onely  my  conscience  for  the  Gospels  sake, 
Is  cause  of  all  the  troubles  I  sustaine — 
T1845]     La.  O  my  deere  Lord,  what  shall  betide  of  vs? 
You  to  the  Tower,  I  turn'd  out  of  doores, 
Our  substance  seiz'd  vnto  his  highnesse  vse, 
Euen  to  the  garments  longing  to  our  backes. 

Har.  Patience  good  Madam,  things  at  worst  will  mend, 
[1850]  And  if  they  do  not,  yet  our  Hues  may  end. 

Bish.  Vrge  it  no  more,  for  if  an  Angel  spake, 
I  sweare  by  sweet  S.  Peters  blessed  keyes, 
First  goes  he  to  the  Tower,  then  to  the  stake. 

Crom.  But  by  your  leaue,  this  warrant  doth  not  stretch 
[1855]  To  imprison  her. 

Bish.  No  turne  her  out  of  doores, 
Euen  as  she  is,  and  leade  him  to  the  Tower, 
With  guard  enough,  for  feare  of  rescuing. 

La.  O  God  requite  thee  thou  blood-thirsty  man. 
[i860]     Cob.  May  it  not  be  my  Lord  of  Rochester? 
Wherein  haue  I  incurr'd  your  hate  so  farre, 
That  my  appeale  unto  the  King's  denide 

Bish.  No  hate  of  mine,  but  power  of  holy  Church, 
Forbids  all  fauour  to  false  heretikes. 
[1865]     Cob.  Your  priuate  malice  more  then  publike  power, 
Strikes  most  at  me,  but  with  my  life  it  ends. 

Har.  aside  O  that  I  had  the  Bishop  in  that  feare 
That  once  I  had  his  Sumner  by  our  selues. 
Cro.  My  Lord,  yet  grant  one  suite  vnto  vs  all, 
[1870]  That  this  same  ancient  seruingman  may  waite 
Vpon  my  Lord  his  master  in  the  Tower. 

Bish.  This  old  iniquity,  this  heretike? 
That  in  contempt  of  our  Church  discipline 
Compeld  my  Sumner  to  deuoure  his  processe? 
[1875]  Old  ruffian  past-grace,  vpstart,  schismaticke 
Had  not  the  king  pray'd  us  to  pardon  ye, 
Ye  had  fryed  for't  ye  grizled  heretike. 

Har.  Sblood  my  Lord  byshop  ye  wrong  me,  I  am  neither 

he- 


[1844]  B,  sustaine.  [1846]  B,  Tower,  and  I.  [1856-7]  B,  opposite  these  lines  the 
direction,  L.  Warden  and  Oldcastle  whisper.  [1867]  aside  not  at  beginning  but  at 
end  of  line.    [1877]  B,  for  it.    [1878]  B,  byshop  ye  do  me  wrong. 
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heretike  nor  puritane,  but  of  the  olde  Church,  He  sweare, 
drinke  Ale,  kisse  a  wench,  go  to  masse,  eat  fish  all  Lent,  and  [isso] 
fast  Fridayes  with  cakes  and  wine,  fruite  &  spicery,  shriue 
me  of  my  old  sinnes  afore  Easter,  and  beginne  newe  before 
Whitsontide. 

Cro.  A  merry  mad  conceited  knaue  my  Lord. 

Har.  That  knaue  was  simply  put  vpon  the  byshop.  [1885] 

Bish.  Well,  God  forgiue  him,  and  I  pardon  him: 
Let  him  attend  his  master  in  the  Tower, 
For  I  in  charity  wish  his  soule  no  hurt. 

Cob.  God  blesse  my  soule  from  such  cold  charity. 

Bish.  To'th  Tower  with  him,  and  when  my  leisure  serues  [isoo] 
I  will  examine  him  of  Articles; 
Looke  my  Lord  Warden  as  you  haue  in  charge 
The  Shrieue  performe  his  office. 

War.  I  my  Lord. 

Enter  Sumner  with  bookes. 

Bish.  What  bringst  thou  there?  what,  bookes  of  heresie?  [1895] 

Sum.  Yea  my  Lord,  here's  not  a  Latine  booke, 
No  not  so  much  as  our  Ladies  Psalter: 
Here's  the  Bible,  the  Testament,  the  Psalmes  in  meeter, 
The  sickmans  salue,  the  Treasure  of  Gladnesse, 
All  English,  no  not  so  much  but  the  Almanacke's  English.  [1900] 

Bish.  Away  with  them,  to'th  fire  with  them  Clun, 
Now  fie  vpon  these  vpstart  heretikes, 
All  English,  burne  them,  burne  them  quickly  Clun. 

Harpoo.  But  do  not  Sumner  as  you'l  answer  it,  for  I  haue 
there  English  bookes  my  Lord,  that  He  not  part  withal  for  [1905] 
your  byshoppricke,  Beuis  of  Hampton,  Owle  glasse,  the  fri- 
er and  the  boy,  Ellen  of  Rumming,  Robin  hood,  and  other 
such  godly  stories,  which  if  ye  burne,  by  this  flesh  ile  make 
ye  drinke  their  ashes  in  S.  Margets  ale.  Exit 
Enter  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  with  his  men  in 
Liuery  Coates. 

1.  Ser.  Is  it  your  honors  pleasure  we  shall  stay,  11910] 
Or  come  backe  in  the  afternoone  to  fetch  you. 

H  2  Bish 


[1882]  B,  new  afore.  [1894]  B,  Yes  my  Lord,  enter  the  Sumner  with  bookes, 
[1900]  B,  And  al  in  English,  not  so  much.  [1905]  B,  with  for  withal.  [1906-7]  B,  the 
Frier  and  the  Boy.    [1909]  B,  exeunt  for  Exit. 
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Bish.  Now  ye  haue  brought  me  heete  into  the  Tower, 
You  may  go  backe  vnto  the  Porters  lodge, 
Where  if  I  haue  occasion  to  employ  you, 
[1915]  He  send  some  officer  to  call  you  to  me. 
Into  the  City  go  not,  I  command  you, 
Perhaps  I  may  haue  present  neede  to  vse  you. 

2.  We  will  attend  your  honor  heere  without. 

3.  Come,  wee  may  haue  a  quart  of  wine  at  the  Rose  at 
[1920]  Barking,  and  come  backe  an  houre  before  he '1  go. 

1.  We  must  hie  vs  then. 

3.  Let's  away.  Exit 

Bish.  Ho,  M.  Lieutenant. 

Lieu.  Who  cals  there? 
[1925]     Bish.  A  friend  of  yours. 

Liou.  My  Lord  of  Rochester?  your  honors  welcome. 

Bish.  Sir,  here's  my  warrant  from  the  counsell, 
For  conference  with  sir  Iohn  Old-castle. 
Vpon  some  matter  of  great  consequence. 
[1930]     Lieu:  Ho,  sir  Iohn. 

Har.  Who  cals  there? 

Lieu.  Harpoole,  tell  sir  Iohn  that  my  Lord  of  Rochester 
Comes  from  the  counsell  to  confer  with  him. 
Lieu.  I  thinke  you  may  as  safe  without  suspition 
[1935]  As  any  man  in  England  as  I  heare, 

For  it  was  you  most  labour 'd  his  commitment. 
Bish.  I  did  sir,  and  nothing  repent  it  I  assure  you. 
Enter  sir  Iohn  Oldcastle. 
M.  Lieutenant  I  pray  you  giue  vs  leaue, 
I  must  confer  heere  with  sir  Iohn  a  little. 
[1940]     Lieu.  With  all  my  heart,  my  Lord. 

Har.  aside.  My  Lord  be  rul'd  by  me,  take  this  occasion 
While  it  is  offered,  and  on  my  life  your  Lordship  wil  escape 
Cob.  No  more  I  say,  peace  lest  he  should  suspect  it. 
Bish.  Sir  Iohn,  I  am  come  to  you  from  the  Lordes  of  the 
J1945]  Counsell  to  know  if  you  do  recant  your  errors. 
Cob.  My  Lord  of  Rochester  on  good  aduice 

I 

[1912]  B,  you:  heere.  C  and  D,  here.  [1913]  B  inserts  another  line  after  this: 
And  send  for  drinke  or  such  things  as  you  want.  [1918]  B,  worship  for  honor;  after 
this  it  inserts  another  speech:  Bish.  Do  so,  I  pray  you.  [1920]  B,  before  he  be  ready 
to  go.  [1922]  B,  exeunt.  [1923]  B,  Lieftenant.  [1924]  B.  Lieften.  and  Lief,  through- 
out the  scene.  [1932-3]  B  writes  as  prose.  After  this  insert  another  speech: 
Harp.  I  will  sir.  [1942]  B,  tis  for  it  is;  shal  for  wil.  [1943]  Old-ca.  for  Cob.,  and  so 
through  scene  except  [1954].  [1944-5]  B,  Sir  Iohn,  I  am  come  vnto  you  from  the 
Lordes  of  his  highnesse  most  honorable  Counsell  to  know  if  yet  you  do  recant  your  errors, 
conforming  you  vnto  the  holy  church. 
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I  see  my  error;  but  yet  vnderstand  me, 
I  meane  not  error  in  the  faith  I  holde, 
But  error  in  submitting  to  your  pleasure, 

Therefore  your  Lordship  without  more  to  do,  [1950] 
Must  be  a  meanes  to  helpe  me  to  escape. 

Bish.  What  meanes  thou  heretike? 
Darst  thou  but  lift  thy  hand  against  my  calling? 

Cob.  No  not  to  hurt  you  for  a  thousand  pound. 

Har.  Nothing  but  to  borrow  your  vpper  garments  a  li-  [1955] 
tie  not  a  word  more,  peace  for  waking  the  children;  there, 
put  them  on,  dispatch  my  Lord,  the  window  that  goes  out 
into  the  Leads  is  sure  enough:  and  as  for  you,  He  bind  you 
surely  in  the  inner  roome. 

Cob.  This  is  well  begun,  God  send  vs  happy  speed,  [i960] 
Hard  shift  you  see  men  make  in  time  of  neede. 

Enter  seruingmen  againe 

1.  I  maruell  that  my  Lord  should  stay  so  long. 

2.  He  hath  sent  to  seeke  vs,  I  dare  lay  my  life. 

3.  We  come  in  good  time,  see  where  he  is  comming. 

Har.  I  beseech  you  good  my  Lord  of  Rochester,  bee  fa-  [1965] 
uourable  to  my  Lord  and  master. 

Cob.  The  inner  roomes  be  verie  hot  and  close, 
I  do  not  like  this  aire  heere  in  the  Tower. 

Har.  His  case  is  hard  my  Lord:  you  shall  safely  get  out  of 
the  Tower,  but  I  will  downe  vpon  them,  in  which  time  get  [1970] 
you  away.    Hard  vnder  Islington  waite  you  my  comming,  I 
will  bring  my  Lady  readie  with  horses  to  get  hence. 

Cob.  Fellow,  go  backe  againe  vnto  thy  Lord,  and  counsel 
him. 

Har.  Nay  my  good  Lord  of  Rochester,  He  bring  you  to  S.  [1975] 
Albons  through  the  woods  I  warrant  you. 
Cob.  Villaine  away. 

Har.  Nay  since  I  am  past  the  Towers  libertie, 


You  part  not  so.  He  drawes 

Bish.  Clubs,  clubs,  clubs.  [1980] 
1   Murther,  murther,  murther. 

H  3  2  Downe 


[1952]  B,  meanes?  thou.  [1954]  B,  Sir  Iohn  for  Cob.  [1956]  B,  word  more  for  if 
you  do,  you  die:  peace  for.  [1958]  B,  sure  enough,  I  told  you  that  before,  there,  make 
you  ready,  ile  conuay  him  after,  and  bind  him  surely  in  the  inner  roome.  [1961]  B,  of 
neede:  Harpoole;  then  inserts  another  speech:  Harp.  Heere  my  Lord,  come  come  away. 
tl971]  B  reads:  get  you  away  Old-ca.  Fellow  thou  troublest  me.  Harp.  Heare  me 
my  Lord,  hard  vnder  Islington,  etc.  [1972]  B,  to  conuay  you  hence.  [1978-9]  B  prints 
as  prose.    [1979]  B,  thou  part'st. 
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%  Downe  with  him. 

Har.  Out  you  cowardly  rogues.  Cobh.  escapes 

Enter  Lieutenant,  and  his  men. 
Lieu.  Who  is  so  bold  as  dare  to  draw  a  sword 
[1985]  So  neere  vnto  the  entrance  of  the  Tower. 

1.  This  ruffian,  seruant  to  sir  Iohn  Old-castle,  was  like  to 
haue  slaine  my  Lord. 
Lieu.  Lay  hold  on  him. 
Har.  Stand  off  if  you  loue  your  puddings. 

Rochester  cats  within. 
[1990]  Helpe,  helpe,  helpe,  M.  Lieutenant  helpe. 

Lieu.  Whose  that  within?   som  treason  in  the  Tower  on 
my  life,  looke  in,  whose  that  which  cals? 

Enter  Rochester  bound. 
Lieu.  Without  your  cloake  my  Lord  of  Rochester? 
Har.  There  now  it  workes,  then  let  me  speed, 
[1995]  For  now's  the  fittest  time  to  scape  away.  Exit 
Lieu.  Why  do  you  looke  so  gastly  and  affrighted? 
Bisk.  Oldcastle  that  traitor  and  his  man, 
When  you  had  left  me  to  conferre  with  him, 
Tooke,  bound,  and  stript  me  as  you  see, 
[2000]  And  left  me  lying  in  his  inner  chamber, 
And  so  departed,  and  I 

Lieu.  And  you  1    Neere  say  that  the  Lord  Cobhams  man, 
Did  here  set  on  you  like  to  murther  you. 

1.  And  so  he  did. 

[2005]     Bish.  It  was  vpon  his  master  then  he  did, 
That  in  the  brawle  the  Traitor  might  escape. 
Lieu,  Where  is  this  Harpoole? 

2.  Here  he  was  euen  now. 

Lieu.  Where  can  you  tell?    They  are  both  escap'd, 
[2010]  Since  it  so  happens  that  he  is  eseap'd, 

I  am  glad  you  are  a  witnesse  of  the  same: 
It  might  haue  else  bene  laide  vnto  my  charge, 
That  I  had  bene  consenting  to  the  fact. 

Bish.  Come,  search  shalbe  made  for  him  with  expedition, 

the 

[1982]  B  has  direction  in  margin:  they  fight;  then  is  inserted:  3.  A  villaine  traitor. 
1983]  B  omits  Out;  has  Sir  Iohn  for  Cobh.    [1985]  B,  Tower?    [1986]  B,  ruffian 
seruant.    [1990]  B  has  Roch.  within.    [1991]  B,  Who's:  vpon.    [1992]  B,  who's. 
The  direction  is  printed  opposite  to  this  line.    [1994-5]  B,  printed  as  prose.  [1995] 
B,  for  now  is  the  fittest  time  for  me  to  scape  away.    [2003]  B,  vpon. 
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the  hauens  laid  that  hee  shall  not  escape,  and  hue  and  crie  [2015] 
continue  through  England,  to  finde  this  damned  daunge- 
rous  heretike. 

Enter  Cambridge,  Scroope,  and  Gray,  as  in  a  Chamber,  and  sette 
downe  at  a  Table,  consulting  about  their  treason:  King  Harry  & 
Sujfolke  listning  at  the  doore 

Cam.  In  mine  opinion,  Scroope  hath  well  aduisde, 
Poyson  will  be  the  onely  aptest  meane, 

And  fittest  for  our  purpose  to  dispatch  him.  [2020] 

Gray.  But  yet  there  may  be  doubt  in  their  deliuery, 
Harry  is  wise,  therefore  Earle  of  Cambridge, 
I  iudge  that  way  not  so  conUenient. 

Scr.  What  thinke  yee  then  of  this?    I  am  his  bedfellowe, 
And  vnsuspected  nightly  sleepe  with  him.  [2025] 
What  if  I  venture  in  those  silent  houres, 
When  sleepe  hath  sealed  vp  all  mortall  eyes 
To  murther  him  in  bed?  how  like  ye  that? 

Cam.  Herein  consists  no  safety  for  your  selfe, 
And  you  disclosd,  what  shall  become  of  vs?  [2030] 
But  this  day  (as  ye  know)  he  will  aboord, 
The  winds  so  faire,  and  set  away  for  France, 
If  as  he  goes,  or  entering  in  the  ship 
It  might  be  done,  then  were  it  excellent. 

Gra.  Why  any  of  these,  or  if  you  will,  [2035] 
He  cause  a  present  sitting  of  the  Councell, 
Wherein  I  will  pretend  some  matter  of  such  weight, 
As  needs  must  haue  his  royall  company, 
And  so  dispatch  him  in  his  Councell  chamber. 

Cam.  Tush,  yet  I  hear  not  anything  to  purpose;  [2040] 
I  wonder  that  Lord  Cobham  stayes  so  long, 
His  counsell  in  this  case  would  much  auaile  vs. 

The  King  steps  in  vpon  them  with  his  Lordes. 

Scro.  What  shall  we  rise  thus,  and  determine  nothing? 

Kin.  That  were  a  shame  indeede,  no  sit  againe, 
And  you  shall  haue  my  counsell  in  this  case:  [2045] 
If  you  can  finde  no  way  to  kill  the  king, 

Then 


[2016]  B,  thorough.  [2032]  B,  wind.  [2033]  B,  entring.  [2034]  B,  then  it  were 
excellent.  [2039]  B,  And  to  dispatch.  [2042-3]  B,  the  direction  reads:  They  rise 
from  the  table,  and  the  King  steps  in  to  them  with  his  Lordes. 
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Then  you  shall  see  how  I  can  further  ye, 

Scroopes  way  by  poison  was  indifferent, 

But  yet  being  bed-fellow  to  the  King, 
[2050]  And  vnsuspected,  sleeping  in  his  bosome, 

In  mine  opinion  that's  the  likelier  way. 

For  such  false  friends  are  able  to  do  much, 

And  silent  night  is  Treason's  fittest  friend. 

Now,  Cambridge  in  his  setting  hence  for  France, 
[2055]  Or  by  the  way,  or  as  he  goes  aboord 

To  do  the  deed,  that  was  indifferent  too, 

But  somewhat  doubtfull. 

Marrie  Lord  Gray  came  verie  neere  the  point, 

To  haue  the  King  at  Counsell,  and  there  murder  him, 
[2060]  As  Cesar  was  amongst  his  deerest  friends. 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  you  bright  honors  staines, 

For  which  of  all  my  kindnesses  to  you, 

Are  ye  become  thus  Traitors  to  your  King? 

And  France  must  haue  the  spoile  of  Harries  life. 
[2065]     All.  Oh  pardon  vs  dread  Lord. 

Kin.  How,  pardon  ye?  that  were  a  sin  indeede, 

Drag  them  to  death,  which  iustly  they  deserue: 

And  France  shall  deerly  buy  this  villany, 

So  soone  as  we  set  footing  on  her  brest. 
[2070]  God  haue  the  praise  for  our  deliuerance, 

And  next  our  thankes  Lord  Cobham  is  to  thee, 

True  perfect  mirror  of  Nobility.  Exit 
Enter  the  host,  L.  Cobham,  and  Harpoole. 
Host.  Sir,  y'are  welcome  to  this  house,  to  such  as  is  heere 

with  all  my  heart:  but  I  feare  your  lodging  wilbe  the  worst. 
[2075;  I  haue  but  two  beds,  and  they  are  both  in  a  chamber,  &  the 

Carrier  and  his  daughter  lies  in  the  one,  and  you  and  your 

wife  must  lye  in  the  other. 

Cob.  Faith  sir,  for  my  selfe  I  do  not  greatly  passe, 

My  wife  is  weary  and  would  be  at  rest, 
[2080]  For  we  haue  trauell'd  very  farre  to  day, 

We  must  be  content  with  such  as  you  haue. 

Hoste. 

[2047]  C  and  D,  furnish  for  further.  [2049]  B,  vnto  the  King.  [2057]  B,  Yet  some- 
what doubtfull;  might  I  speake  my  mind,  \  For  many  reasons  needlesse  now  to  vrge. 
[2058]  B,  came  something  neere.  [2060]  B  inserts  another  line:  None  like  to  that,  if 
all  were  of  his  mind.  [2064]  B,  life?  [2065]  B  has  direction  all  kneeling  in  margin. 
[2067-8]  B  has  directions,  they  leade  them  away,  opposite  these  lines.  [2072]  B,  exeunt; 
also  Sir  Iohn  Oldcastle  for  L.  Cobham.  [2073]  B,  you  are  ...  as  heere  is.  [2074] 
B,  but  by  the  masse  I  feare.    [2078]  B,  In  faith  sir. 
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Host.  But  I  cannot  tell  how  to  do  with  your  man. 
Har.  What?  hast  thou  neuer  an  emptv  room  in  thy  house 
for  mee? 

Host.  Not  a  bed  introth.  There  came  a  poore  Irish-man,  [2085] 
and  I  lodg'd  him  in  the  barne,  where  he  has  faire  straw  al- 
though he  haue  nothing  else 

Har.  Well  mine  hoste,  I  prethee  helpe  me  to  a  payre  of 
cleane  sheets,  and  He  go  lodge  with  him. 

Host.  By  the  masse  that  thou  shalt,  a  good  paire  of  hem-  [2090] 
pen  sheets  were  nere  layen  in:  Come.  Exeunt. 
Enter  Constable,  Maior,  and  Watch. 

Mai.  What?  haue  you  searcht  the  Towne? 

Con.  All  the  towne  sir,  we  haue  not  left  a  house  vnsearcht 
that  vses  to  lodge. 

Mai.  Surely  my  Lord  of  Rochester  was  then  deceiu'd,  [2095] 
Or  ill  inform 'd  of  sir  Iohn  Old-castle, 
Or  if  he  came  this  way,  he's  past  the  Towne 
He  could  not  else  haue  scap'd  you  in  the  serch. 

Con.  The  priuy  watch  hath  bene  abroad  all  night 
And  not  a  stranger  lodgeth  in  the  Towne  [2 100] 

But  he  is  knowne;  onely  a  lusty  Priest 
We  found  in  bed  with  a  pretty  wench, 
That  sayes  she  is  his  wife,  yonder  at  the  sheeres : 
But  we  haue  charg'd  the  hoste  with  his  forth  comming 
To  morrow  morning.  [2105] 

Mai.  What  thinke  you  best  to  do? 

Con.  Faith  M.  maior,  here's  a  few  stragling  houses  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  a  little  Inne  where  Carriers  vse  to  lodge,  al- 
though I  thinke  surely  he  would  nere  lodge  there:  but  weel 
go  search,  and  the  rather,  because  there  came  notice  to  the  [2110] 
towne  the  last  night  of  an  Irishman,  that  had  done  a  mur- 
ther  whom  we  are  to  make  search  for. 

Mai.  Come  I  pray  you,  and  be  circumspect.  exeunt 

Con.  First  beset  the  house,  before  you  begin  the  search. 

Offi.  Content,  euery  man  take  a  seuerall  place.  [2115] 

A  noise  within. 
I  Keep, 


[2085]  B,  by  my  troth.  [2087]  B,  though.  [2088]  B,  pray  thee.  [2089]  B,  faire 
sheets.  [2091]  B,  neuer  laine.  [2108]  B,  though.  [2115]  B,  heere  is  heard  a  great 
noise  within. 
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Keepe,  keepe,  strike  him  downe  there,  downe  with  him. 
Enter  Constable  with  the  Irishman  in  Harp,  apparrell. 
Con.   Come  you  villanous  hereticke,  tell  vs  where  your 
master  is. 

Irish.  Vat  mester? 
[2120]     Mai.  Vat  mester,  you  couterfet  rebell?    This  shall  not 
serue  your  turne. 

Irish.  Be  sent  Patricke  I  ha  no  mester. 
Con.  Where's  the  Lord  Cobham  sir  Iohn  Oldcastle,  that 
lately  escaped  out  of  the  Tower. 
[2125]     Irish.  Vat  Lort  Cobham? 

Mai.  You  counterfet  this  shall  not  serue  you,  wee'l  tor- 
ture you  wee'l  make  you  to  confesse  where  that  arch-here- 
tike  is.     Come  bind  him  fast. 

Irish.  Ahone,  ahone,  ahone.  a  Cree. 
[2130]     Con.  Ahone  you  crafty  rascall?  Exeunt. 
L.  Cobham  comes  out  stealing  in  his  gowne. 
Cob.  Harpoole,  Harpoole,  I  heare  a  maruellous  noise  a- 
bout  the  house,  God  warrant  vs,  I  feare  wee  are  pursued: 
what  Harpoole? 

Har.  within.  Who  cals  there? 
[2135]     Cob.  Tis  I,  dost  thou  not  heare  a  noise  about  the  house? 

Har.  yes  marry  do  I,  zounds  I  cannot  finde  my  hose,  this 
Irish  rascall  that  lodg'd  with  mee  all  night,  hath  stollen  my 
apparrell,  and  has  left  me  nothing  but  a  lowsie  mantle,  and 
a  paire  of  broags.  Get  vp,  get  vp,  and  if  the  Carrier  and  his 
[2140]  wench  be  asleepe,  change  you  with  them  as  hee  hath  done 
with  me,  and  see  if  we  can  scape. 

Noise  heard  about  the  house  a  prety  while  then  enter  the  Canst 
ble  meeting  Harpoole  in  the  Irishmans  apparrell. 
Con,  Stand  close,  heere  comes  the  Irishman  that  did  the 
murther,  by  all  tokens  this  is  he. 

Mai.  And  perceiuing  the  house  beset,  would  get  away: 
[2145]  stand  sirra. 

Har.  What  art  thou  that  bidst  me  stand? 
Con.  I  am  the  Officer,  and  am  come  to  search  for  an  Irish 

man, 

[2117]  B,  confesse  where  your.  [2120]  C,  counterfeit.  D,  conterfeit.  [2124]  B, 
lately  is  escaped.  [2127]  B,  heretike  Lord  Cobham  is.  C  and  D,  make  you  confess. 
[2129]  B,  ahone,  a  Cree.  [2130]  B,  in  his  gowne  stealing.  [2132]  B,  pursued. 
[2136]  B,  Yeslmarry  do  J,  zwounds.  [2137]  B,  rascall  that  was  lodg'd.  [2141]  B, 
can  escape.    A  noise  again  heard. 
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man,  such  a  villaine  as  thy  selfe,  that  hast  murther'd  a  man 
this  last  night  by  the  highway. 

Harp.  Sblood  Constable  art  thou  madde?  am  I  an  Irish-  [2150] 
man? 

Mai.  Sirra,  weele  finde  you  an  Irishman  before  we  part: 
Lay  hold  vpon  him. 

Con.  Make  him  fast,  O  thou  bloody  rogue f 

Enter  Lord  Cobham  and  his  Lady,  in  the  Carrier 
and  wenches  apparrell. 
Cob.  What  will  these  Ostlers  sleepe  all  day?  [21551 
Good  morrow,  good  morrow,  come  wench  come, 
Saddle,  saddle  now  afore  God  too  farre-dayes  ha 
Con.  Who  goes  there? 

Mai.  O  tis  Lancashire  carrier  let  him  passe, 
Cob.  What,  will  no  body  ope  the  gates  heere,  [2160] 
Come,  lets  in  t 'stable  to  looke  to  our  Capons. 

The  Carrier  calling. 

Hoste,  why  Ostler? 

Zwookes,  heere  such  a  bomination  company  of  boyes: 
A  pox  of  this  pigstie  at  the  house  end, 

It  fils  all  the  house  full  of  fleas,  Ostler,  Ostler.  [2165] 

Ost.  Who  cals  there?  what  would  you  haue? 

Club.  Zwookes,  do  you  rob  your  guests? 
Do  you  lodge  rogues,  and  slaues,  and  scoundrels,  ha? 
They  ha  stolne  our  clothes  heere:  why  Ostler? 

Ost.  A  murren  choke  you,  what  a  bauling  you  keepe.  [2170] 

Host.  How  now?  what  would  the  Carrier  haue? 
Looke  vp  there. 

Ostler.  They  say  that  the  man  and  the  woman  that  lay  by 
them,  haue  stolne  their  clothes. 

Host.  What,  are  the  strange  folkes  vp  yet  that  came  in  ye-  [2175] 
ster  night? 

Con.  What  mine  host,  vp  so  early? 

Host  What  M.  Maior,  and  M.  Constable? 

Mai.  We  are  come  to  seeke  for  some  suspected  persons,, 
and  such  as  heere  we  found  haue  apprehended.  [2180] 

1 2  Enter 

[2148]  C  and  D,  thou  hast.  [2157]  B,  too  foord-dayes  ha?  C  and  D,  two  fair  days, 
hat  [2158]  B,  Who  comes.  [2159]  B,  passe.  C  and  D,  Let  them  pass.  [2160]  B, 
open:  heeret  [2161]  B,  int  stable.  [2162-5]  B,  prints  as  prose.  [2162]  B,  Club 
calling  Hoste,  why  Ostler?  [2163-9]  B  prints  as  prose.  [2171-2]  B  prints  as  prose. 
2173]  B,  the  man  and  woman.    [2178]  B,  Constable! 
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Enter  Carrier  and  Kate  in  Cobham  and  Ladies  apparrell. 
Con.  Who  comes  heere? 

Club.  Who  comes  heere?    A  plague  found  ome,  you  baule 
quoth  a,  ods  hat  He  foresweare  your  house:  you  lodg'de  a 
fellow  and  his  Wife  by  vs,  that  ha  run  away  with  our  parrel 
[2185]  and  left  vs  such  gew-gawes  here,  come  Kate,  come  to  mee, 
thowse  dizeard  y faith. 

Maior.  Mine  hoste,  know  you  this  man? 
Host.  Yes  master  Maior,  He  giue  my  word  for  him,  why 
neighbour  Club,  how  comes  this  geare  about? 
[2190]     Kate.   Now  a  foule  on't,  I  cannot  make  this  gew-gawe 
stand  on  my  head. 

Con.  How  came  this  man  and  woman  thus  attyred? 
Host.  Here  came  a  man  and  woman  hither  this  last  night, 
which  I  did  take  for  substantiall  people,  and  lodg'de  all  in 
[21951  one  chamber  by  these  folkes:  methinkes  haue  bin  so  bolde 
to  change  apparel,  &  gone  away  this  morning  ere  they  rose. 

Mai.  That  was  that  traitor  Oldcastle  that  thus  escapt  vs: 
make  hue  and  cry  yet  after  him,  keepe  fast  that  traiterous 
rebell  his  seruant  there:  farewell  mine  hoste. 
[2200]     Car.  Come  Kate  Owdham,  thou  and  Ise  trimly  dizard. 

Kate.  Ifaith  neame  Club,  Ise  wot  nere  what  to  do,  Ise  be 
so  flowted  and  so  showted  at:  but  by'th  messe  Ise  cry.  Exit 
Enter  Priest  and  Doll. 
Pri.  Come  Dol,  come,  be  merry  wench. 
Farewell  Kent,  we  are  not  for  thee. 
[2205]  Be  lusty  my  Lasse,  come  for  Lancashire, 
We  must  nip  the  Boung  for  these  Crownes. 

Doll.  Why  is  all  the  gold  spent  already  that  you  had  the 
other  day. 

Pri.  Gone  Doll,  gone;  flowne,  spent,  vanished,  the  Diuell, 
[2210]  drinke,  and  dice,  has  deuoured  all. 

Dol.  You  might  haue  left  mee  in  Kent  till  you  had  beene 
better  prouided. 

Pri.  No  Dol,  no,  Kent's  too  hot  Doll,  Kent's  too  hot:  the 
weather-cocke  of  Wrotham  will  crow  no  longer,  we  haue 

pluckt 

[2180-1]  B,  Enter  the  Carrier  .  .  .  in  lord  Cobham.  [2189]  B,  neibor.  [2191]  B, 
stand  on  my  head,  now  the  lads  and  the  lasses  wou  flowt  me  too  too.  [2197]  B,  That  was 
that  villaine  traitor  Oldcastle  that  thus  escapt  vs:  make  out  huy  and  cry  yet  after  him. 
C  and  D,  hue  and  cry  after  him.  [2202]  B,  exeunt.  [2203]  B,  sir  Iohn  for  Pri. 
and  so  throughout  scene.  [2208]  B,  day?  [2210]  B,  drinke,  and  the  dice. 
[2211]  B,  in  Kent  that  you  might,  vntil  you  had  beene  better  prouided,  I  could  haue 
stated  at  Cobham.    [2213]  B,  No  Dol,  no,  He  none  of  that,  Kent's,  etc. 
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pluckt  him,  he  has  lost  his  feathers,  I  haue  prun'd  him  bare  [2215] 
left  him  thrice,  is  moulted,  is  moulted  wench. 

Doll.  I  might  haue  gone  to  seruice  againe,  old  M.  Harpole 
told  me  he  would  prouide  me  a  mistris. 

Pri.  Peace  Doll  peace;  come  mad  wench,  He  make  thee 
an  honest  woman,  weel  into  Lancashire  to  our  friends,  the  [2220] 
troth  is,  He  marry  thee,  we  want  but  a  little  money,  &  mo- 
ney we  will  haue  I  warrant  thee:  stay,  who  corns  here?  some 
Irish  villaine  me  thinkes  that  has  slaine  a  man,  and  no  we  is 
rifling  on  him,  stand  close  Dol,  wee'l  see  the  end. 

Enter  the  Irishman  with  his  dead  master,  and  rifles  him. 

Irish.  Alas  poe  master  sir  Richard  Lee,  be  S.  Patricke  is  rob  [2225] 
and  cut  thy  trote,  for  de  shaine,  and  dy  mony,  and  dy  golde 
ring,  be  me  truly  is  loue  dee  well,  but  now  dow  be  kill  dee, 
be  shitten  knaue. 

Pri.  Stand  sirra,  what  art  thou? 

Irish.  Be  S.  Patricke  mester  is  poore  Irisman,  is  a  leufter.  [2230] 

Pri.  Sirra,  sirra,  y'are  a  damn'd  rogue,  you  haue  kild  a  man 
heere,  and  rifled  him  of  all  that  hee  has:  sblood  you  Rogue 
deliuer,  or  He  not  leaue  you  so  much  as  a  haire  aboue  your 
shoulders,  you  whorson  Irish  dog.  robs  him 

Irish.  Wes  me  S.  Patricke,  Ise  kill  my  mester  for  shain  and  [2235] 
his  ring,  and  nows  be  rob  of  all,  me's  vndo. 

Pri.  Auant  you  Rascal,  go  sirra  be  walking :  come  Dol  the 
dieuel  laughs  when  one  theefe  robbs  another:  come  wench 
weel  to  S.  Albons  and  reuel  in  our  bower,  my  braue  girle. 

Dol.  O  thou  art  old  sir  Iohn  when  al's  done  ifaith.  [2240] 
Enter  the  host  of  the  house  with  the  Irishman. 

Irish.  Be  me  tro  mester  is  poore  Irisman,  is  want  ludging, 
is  haue  no  mony,  is  starue  and  colde,  good  mester  giue  her 
some  meate,  is  famise  and  tye. 

Host.  Faith  fellow  I  haue  no  lodging,  but  what  I  keepe 
for  my  guesse:  as  for  meate  thou  shalt  haue  as  much  as  ther  [2245] 
is,  and  if  thou  wilt  lie  in  the  barne,  there's  faire  strawe,  and 
roome  enough. 

Irish.  Is  tanke  my  mester  hertily. 
   13  Host 

[2216]  B,  week.  [2217]  B,  Doll.  Faith  sir  Iohn,  I  might.  [2221]  B,  little  money 
to  buy  vs  a  horse,  and  to  spend  by  the  way,  the  next  sheep  that  comes  shal  loose  his  fleece, 
weele  haue  these  crownes  wench  I  warrant  thee.  [2223]  B,  me  thinkes,  that  enter  the 
Irish  man  with  his  master  slaine.  has  slaine  a  man,  and  drawes  him  out  of  the  way 
to  rifle  him:  stand  close  Dol,  wee'l  see  the  end.  The  Irishman  falls  to  rifle  his  master. 
[2225]  B  omits  Irish;  mester.  [2226]  B,  for  de  and  second  dy  has  dee.  [2227] 
B,  for  both  dee's  has  thee.  [2230]  B,  pore.  [2231]  B,  you  are  .  .  .  damned  .  .  . 
killed.  [2233]  B,  as  an  Irish  haire.  [2234]  B,  Irish  dog,  sirra  vntrusse  presently, 
come  off  and  dispatch,  or  by  this  crosse  ile  fetch  your  head  off  as  cleane  as  a  barke. 
C  and  D,  Iris.  [2235]  B,  Wees  ...me.  ..chaine.  [2236]  B,  mees  Priest  robs  him  vndo. 

S2238]  B,  come  madde  wench.  [2239]  B,  hey  my  braue.  C  and  D,  S.  Albans. 
2240-1]  host  of  the  Bell  with:  pore.  [2244]  B,  Y  faith  my  fellow.  [2245]  B,  for  my 
yuesse,  that  I  may  not  disapoint,  as  for  meate  thou  shalt  haue  such  as  ther.  D,  Guests. 
2248]  B,  Is  thanke  my  mester  hartily,  de  straw  is  good  bed  for  me. 
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Host.  Ho  Robin. 
[2250]     Rob.  Who  cals? 

Host.  Shew  this  poore  Irishman  to  the  barn,  goe  sirrha. 

Enter  Carrier  and  Kate 
Club.  Who's  within  heere?    Who  lookes  to  the  horses? 
Vds  hat  here's  fine  worke,  the  hens  in  the  maunger,  and  the 
hogges  in  the  litter,  a  bots  found  you  all,  here's  a  house  wel 
[2255]  lookt  too  yvaith. 

Kate.  Mas  goffe  Club,  Ise  very  cawd. 
Club.  Get  in  Kate,  get  in  to  fire  and  warme  thee. 
Iohn  Ostler? 

Host.  What  gaffer  Club,  welcome  to  Saint  Albons, 
[2260]  How  do's  all  our  friends  in  Lancashire? 

Club.  Well  God  a  mercy  Iohn,  how  do's  Tom?  where  is 
he? 

Ost.  Tom's  gone  from  hence,  he's  at  the  three  hors  loues 
at  stony -Stratford :  how  does  old  Dicke  Dun? 
[2265]     Club.  Vds  hat  old  Dun  has  bin  moyr'd  in  a  slough  in  Brick 
hil-lane:  a  plague  found  it,  yonders  such  abomination  wea- 
ther as  was  neuer  seene. 

Ost.  Vds  hat  Theefe,  haue  one  halfe  pecke  of  pease  and 
oates  more  for  that,  as  I  am  Iohn  Ostler,  he  has  bin  euer  as 
[2270]  good  a  iade  as  euer  traueld. 

Club.  Faith  well  saide  old  Iacke,  thou  art  the  old  lad  still. 
Ost.  Come  gaffer  Club,  vnload,  vnload,  &  get  to  supper. 

Enter  Cobham  and  his  Lady  disguisd. 
Cob.  Come  Madam,  happily  escapt,  heere  let  vs  sit, 
This  place  is  farre  remote  from  any  path, 
[2275]  And  heere  awhile  our  weary  limbes  may  rest, 
To  take  refreshing,  free  from  the  pursute 
Of  enuious  Rochester. 

La.  But  where  my  Lord,  shal  we  find  rest  for  our  disquiet 
There  dwell  vntamed  thoughts  that  hardly  stoope  [mindes? 
[2280]  To  such  abasement  of  disdained  ragges: 

We  were  not  wont  to  trauell  thus  by  night, 
Especially  on  foote. 

Cobha. 

[2251]  B,  into  the  barne.  [2252]  B,  Club.  Ho,  who's.  [2253]  B,  Gods  hat.  [2255] 
C  and  D,  ifaith.  [2258]  B,  Club.  Ho  Iohn  Ostler?  [2259]  B,  C,  and  D,  S.  Albans. 
[2260]  B,  does.  [2261]  B,  God  haue  mercy  Iohn,  how  does  Tom?  wheres  he?  [2263]  B, 
O  Tom  is  gone.  C,  three  Horse-loves.  D,  three  Horse-loaves.  [2265]  B,  Gods  hat. 
C  and  D,  old  Dun  is  moyr'd  in  a  slough.  [2266]  B,  yonder  is.  [2267]  B,  as  neuer 
was  seene.  [2268]  B,  Gods  hat.  [2272]  B,  &  get  to  supper,  and  He  rubbe  dunne  the 
while.  Come,  exeunt.  Enter  sir  Iohn  Oldcastle,  and  his  Lady  disguisd.  [2273]  B, 
Oldca.  for  Cob.,  and  so  to  end.  [2277]  B,  Of  enuious  Winchester.  [2278]  B  prints: 
La.  But  where  my  Lord,  |  Shal  we  find  rest  for  our  disquiet  mindes? 
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Cob.  No  matter  loue,  extremities  admit  no  better  choise: 
And  were  it  not  for  thee,  say  froward  time 

Imposd  a  greater  taske,  I  would  esteeme  it  [2285] 

As  lightly  as  the  winde  that  blowes  vpon  vs, 

But  in  thy  sufferance  I  am  doubly  taskt, 

Thou  wast  not  wont  to  haue  the  earth  thy  stoole, 

Nor  the  moyst  dewy  grasse  thy  pillow,  nor 

Thy  chamber  to  be  the  wide  horizon.  [22903 

La.  How  can  it  seeme  a  trouble,  hauing  you 
A  partner  with  me,  in  the  worst  I  feele? 
No  gentle  Lord,  your  presence  would  giue  ease 
To  death  it  selfe,  should  he  now  seize  vpon  me: 

Here's  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle. 
Behold  what  my  fore-sight  hath  vndertane  [2295] 
For  feare  we  faint,  they  are  but  homely  cates, 
Yet  sawc'd  with  hunger,  they  may  seeme  as  sweet 
As  greater  dainties  we  were  wont  to  taste. 

Cob.  Praise  be  to  him,  whose  plenty  sends  both  this 
And  all  things  else  our  mortall  bodies  neede:  [2300] 
Nor  scorne  we  this  poore  feeding,  nor  the  state. 
We  now  are  in,  for  what  is  it  on  earth, 
Nay  vnder  heauen,  continues  at  a  stay? 
Ebbes  not  the  sea  when  it  hath  ouerflowne? 

Followes  not  darknesse  when  the  day  is  gone?  [2305] 

And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heauen 

Dim'd  with  ore-flying  clouds?    There's  not  that  work 

Of  carefull  Nature,  or  of  cunning  Art, 

(How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be) 

But  fals  in  time  to  mine:  heere  gentle  Madame,  [2310] 

In  this  one  draught  I  wash  my  sorrow  downe.  drinkes 

La.  And  I  encourag'd  with  your  cheerefull  speech, 
Will  do  the  like. 

Cob.  Pray  God  poore  Harpoole  come, 
If  he  should  fall  into  the  Bishops  handes,  [23153 
Or  not  remember  where  we  bad  him  meete  vs, 
It  were  the  thing  of  all  things  else,  that  now 

Could 


[2283]  B  prints :  Cob.  No  matter  loue,  \  Extremities' admit  no  better  choise.  [2295-6] 
B  prints  direction  opposite  these  lines.  [2305]  B,  Flowes  not  darknesse.  [2306]  B, 
sometime.    [2307]  B,  overflying.    [2311]  C,  drauht. 
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Could  breed  reuolt  in  this  new  peace  of  minde. 
La.  Feare  not  my  Lord,  he's  witty  to  deuise, 
[2320]  And  strong  to  execute  a  present  shift. 

Cob.  That  power  be  still  his  guide  hath  guided  vs. 
My  drowsie  eyes  waxe  heauy;  early  rising, 
Together  with  the  trauell  we  haue  had, 
Makes  me  that  I  could  gladly  take  a  nap, 
2325]  Were  I  perswaded  we  might  be  secure. 

La.  Let  that  depend  on  me,  whilst  you  do  sleepe, 
He  watch  that  no  misfortune  happen  vs. 

Cob.  I  shall  deere  wife  be  too  much  trouble  to  thee. 
La.  Vrge  not  that, 
[2330]  My  duty  binds  me,  and  your  loue  commands. 
I  would  I  had  the  skill  with  tuned  voice 
To  draw  on  sleepe  with  some  sweet  melody, 
But  imperfection  and  vnaptnesse  too 
Are  both  repugnant:  feare  inserts  the  one, 
[23351  The  other  nature  hath  denied  me  vse. 

But  what  talke  I  of  meanes  to  purchase  that 
Is  freely  happen 'd?    Sleepe  with  gentle  hand, 
Hath  shut  his  eye-lids :  Oh  victorious  labour, 
How  soone  thy  power  can  charme  the  bodies  sense? 
[2340]  And  now  thou  likewise  climbst  vnto  my  braine, 
Making  my  heauy  temples  stoope  to  thee, 
Great  God  of  heauen  from  danger  keepe  vs  free.       Fal  asleep 
Enter  sir  Richard  Lee  and  his  men. 
Lee.  A  murther  closely  done,  and  in  my  ground? 
Search  carefully,  if  any  where  it  were, 
[23451  This  obscure  thicket  is  the  likelyest  place. 

Ser.  Sir  I  haue  found  the  body  stiffe  with  cold 
And  mangled  cruelly  with  many  wounds. 

Lee.  Looke  if  thou  knowest  him,  turne  his  body  vp : 
Alack  it  is  my  sonne,  my  sonne  and  heire, 
[2350]  Whom  two  yeeres  since  I  sent  to  Ireland, 
To  practise  there  the  discipline  of  warre, 
And  comming  home,  for  so  he  wrote  to  me, 

Some 

[2324']  B,  Make.  C  and  D,  Make  me  that  I  could  take  a  nap.  [2327]  B,  lie  watch 
that  no  misfortune  happen  vs.  \  Lay  then  your  head  vpon  my  lap  sweete  Lord,  \  And 
boldly  take  your  rest.  \  Oldca.  I  shall  deere  wife  \  Bee  too  much  trouble  to  thee.  [2333] 
B,  imperfectoin.    [2337]  B,  hapned.    [2342]  B  has  direction,  both  sleepes. 
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Some  sauage  heart,  some  bloody  diuellish  hand, 
Either  in  hate,  or  thirsting  for  his  coine, 

Hath  here  sluc'd  out  his  blood.    Vnhappy  houre,  [2355] 
Accursed  place,  but  most  inconstant  fate, 
That  hadst  reseru'd  him  from  the  bullets  fire, 
And  suffered  him  to  scape  the  wood-kernes  fury, 
Didst  heere  ordaine  the  treasure  of  his  life, 

Euen  heere  within  the  armes  of  tender  peace,  [2360] 

To  be  consum'd  by  treasons  waste  full  hand? 

And  which  is  most  afflicting  to  my  soule, 

That  this  his  death  and  murther  should  be  wrought 

Without  the  knowledge  by  whose  meanes  twas  done. 

%-Ser.  Not  so  sir,  I  haue  found  the  authors  of  it,  [2365] 
See  where  they  sit,  and  in  their  bloody  fists 
The  fatal  instruments  of  death  and  sinne. 

Lee.  lust  iudgement  of  that  power,  whose  gracious  eye, 
Loathing  the  sight  of  such  a  heinous  fact, 

Dazled  their  senses  with  benumming  sleepe,  [2370I 
Till  their  vnhallowed  treachery  was  knowne. 
Awake  ye  monsters,  murtherers  awake, 
Tremble  for  horror,  blush  you  cannot  choose, 
Beholding  this  inhumane  deede  of  yours. 

Cob.  What  meane  you  sir  to  trouble  weary  soules,  [2375] 
And  interrupt  vs  of  our  quiet  sleepe? 

Lee.  Oh  diuellish 1  can  you  boast  vnto  your  selues 
Of  quiet  sleepe,  hauing  within  your  hearts 
The  guilt  of  murder  waking,  that  with  cries 

Deafes  the  lowd  thunder  and  solicites  heauen  [2380] 
With  more  than  Mandrakes  shriekes  for  your  offence? 

La.  What  murther?  you  vpbraid  vs  wrongfully. 

Lee.  Can  you  deny  the  fact?    See  you  not  heere, 
The  body  of  my  sonne  by  you  misdone? 

Looke  on  his  wounds,  looke  on  his  purple  hew:  [2385] 
Do  we  not  finde  you  where  the  deede  was  done? 
Were  not  your  kniues  fast  closed  in  your  hands? 
Is  not  this  cloth  an  argument  beside, 

K  Thus 

[2356]  C  and  D,  A  cursed  place.  [2358]  B,  wood-karnes.  [2360]  B  after  this  line 
inserts  another:  And  where  security  gate  greatest  hope,  gate  is  evidently  a  misprint 
for  gave.  [2362]  B,  And  what  is.  [2370]  B,  Dazeled.  [2371]  B,  treachery  were 
knowne.    [2374]  C  and  D,  unhumane.    [2379]  D,  that  which  cries.    [2382]  Lady  Old. 
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Thus  stain'd  and  spotted  with  his  innocent  blood? 
[2390]  These  speaking  characters  were  there  nothing  else 

To  plead  against  ye,  would  conuict  you  both. 

To  Hartford  with  them,  where  the  Sises  now  are  kept, 

Their  liues  shall  answer  for  my  sonnes  lost  life. 
Cob.  As  we  are  innocent,  so  may  we  speede. 
T2395]     Lee.  As  I  am  wrong'd,  so  may  the  Law  proceed. 

Enter  Rochester,  Constable  of  S.  Albons,  with  Priest,  Dolly  and 
the  Irishman  in  Harpooles  apparrell. 
Bish.  What  intricate  confusion  haue  we  heere? 

Not  two  houres  since,  we  apprehended  one 

In  habit  Irish,  but  in  speech  not  so; 

And  now  you  bring  another,  that  in  speech  is  Irish, 
[2400]  But  in  habit,  English:  yea,  and  more  than  so, 

The  seruant  of  that  hereticke  Lord  Cobham. 

Irish.  Fait  be  me  no  seruant  of  de  Lort  Cobham, 

Me  be  Mack  Chane  of  Vlster. 

Bish.  Otherwise  cal'd  Harpoole  of  Kent,  go  too,  sir, 
[2405]  You  cannot  blinde  vs  with  your  broken  Irish. 

Pri.  Trust  me  Lord  Bishop,  whether  Irish  or  English, 

Harpoole,  or  not  Harpoole,  that  I  leaue  to  the  triall ; 

But  sure  I  am,  this  man  by  face  and  speech, 

Is  he  that  murdred  yong  sir  Richard  Lee: 
[2410]  I  met  him  presently  vpon  the  fact, 

And  that  he  slew  his  master  for  that  gold, 

Those  Iewels,  and  that  chaine  I  tooke  from  him. 
Bish.  Well,  our  faires  do  call  vs  backe  to  London, 

So  that  we  cannot  prosecute  the  cause 
[2415]  As  we  desire  to  do,  therefore  we  leaue 

The  charge  with  you,  to  see  they  be  conuey'd 

To  Hartford  Size:  both  this  counterfet, 

And  you  sir  Iohn  of  Wrotham,  and  your  wench 

For  you  are  culpable  as  well  as  they, 
[2420]  Though  not  for  murther,  yet  for  fellony, 

But  since  you  are  the  meanes  to  bring  to  light 

This  gracelesse  murther,  we  shall  beare  with  you 

Our 

[2390]  B  omits  there.  [2391]  B  after  this  line  inserts  another:  Bring  them  away 
bereauers  of  my  ioy,  \  At  Hartford  where  the  Sises  now  are  kept.  [2395]  B  adds  exeunt. 
2395-6]  B,  Enter  bishop  of  Rochester,  ...  sir  Iohn  of  Wrotham,  DoU  his  wench, 
and,  etc.  [2399-2400]  B,  And  now  you  bring  another,  that  in  speech  |  Is  altogether 
Irish,  but  in  habit,  \  Seemes  to  be  English:  yea  and  more  than  so.  [2400]  C,  then. 
[2402]  B,  Fait  me  be  no  seruant  of  the  lord  Cobhams.  [2406-8]  B,  Trust  me  my  Lord 
Bishop,  whether  Irish  |  Or  English,  Harpoole,  or  not  Harpoole,  that  I  /  leaue  to  be 
decided  by  the  triall.  [2406]  D,  Trust  me,  said  Bishop.  [2413]  B,  affaires.  C  and 
D,  affairs.    [2422]  B,  you  shall  beare.    C  and  D.  ye  shall  bear. 
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Our  letters  to  the  Iudges  of  the  bench, 

To  be  your  friends  in  what  they  lawfull  may. 

Pri.  I  thanke  your  Lordship.  [2425] 
Enter  Gaoler  bringing  forth  Old-castle. 

Gao.  Bring  foorth  the  prisoners,  see  the  Court  prepar'd, 
The  Iustices  are  comming  to  the  bench : 

So,  let  him  stand  away,  and  fetch  the  rest.  Exeunt. 

Cob.  Oh  giue  me  patience  to  endure  this  scourge, 
Thou  that  art  fountaine  of  that  vertuous  streame,  [24303 
And  though  contempt,  false  witnesse,  and  reproch 
Hang  on  these  iron  gyues,  to  presse  my  life 
As  low  as  earth,  yet  strengthen  me  with  faith, 
That  I  may  mount  in  spirit  aboue  the  cloudes. 

Enter  Gaoler,  bringing  in  La.  Cobham  &  Harpole 
Here  come's  my  Lady,  sorrow  tis  for  her.  [24353 
Thy  wound  is  greeuous,  else  I  scoffe  at  thee. 
What  and  poore  Harpoole:  art  thou  ith  bryars  too? 

Har.  Ifaith  my  Lord,  I  am  in,  get  out  how  I  can. 

La.  Say  (gentle  Lord)  for  now  we  are  alone, 
And  may  conferre,  shall  we  confesse  in  breefe,  [2440] 
Of  whence,  and  what  we  are,  and  so  preuent 
The  accusation  is  commenc'd  against  vs? 

Cob.  What  will  that  helpe  vs?    Being  knowne  sweet  loue, 
We  shall  for  heresie  be  put  to  death, 

For  so  they  terme  the  Religion  we  prof  esse.  [24453 
No,  if  we  dye  let  this  our  comfort  bee, 
That  of  the  guilt  imposd  our  soules  are  free. 

Har.  I,  I  my  Lord,  Harpoole  is  so  resolu'd, 
I  wreake  of  death  the  lesse  in  that  I  dye 

Not  by  the  sentence  of  that  enuious  Priest.  [24503 

La.  Well  be  it  then  according  as  heauen  please. 
Enter  L.  Iudge,  Iustices,  Maior  of  S.  Albons,  Lord  Powis  &  his 

Lady,  old  sir  Richard  Lee:  the  Iudge  &  Iustices  take  their  places. 

Iud.  Now  M.  Maior,  what  Gentleman  is  that 
You  bring  with  you  before  vs  to  the  bench? 

Mai.  The  Lord  Powis  if  it  like  your  honour, 

K  2  And 

[2425]  B  adds  exeunt;  then:  Bish.  So  away  with  them.  Enter  Gaoler  and  his 
man  bringing,  etc.  [2428]  B,  stand,  away.  [2431]  C  and  D,  though  contempt  of  wit- 
ness. [2434-5]  B,  bringing  in  Lady  Old-castle  &  Harpoole.  Here  comes,  etc. 
[2446]  B  reads:  No,  if  it  be  ordained  we  must  die,  \  And  at  this  instant,  this  our  com- 
fort be.  [2448]  B,  Yea.  yea  my  Lord.  [2450]  B  inserts  after  this  line:  The  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  oh  were  it  he,  \  Or  by  his  meanes  that  I  should  suffer  here,  |  It  would  be 
double  torment  to  my  soule.  [2451-2]  B,  two  Iustices:  .  .  .  Lady,  and  old  sir.  .  .  . 
C  and  D,  as  heavens  please.    [2453]  B,  before  vs  and  the  bench?. 
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[2455]  And  this  his  Lady  trauelling  toward  Wales, 

Who  for  they  lodg'd  last  night  within  my  house, 
And  my  Lord  Byshop  did  lay  waite  for  such, 
Were  very  willing  to  come  on  with  me. 
Lest  for  their  sakes,  suspition  we  might  wrong. 
[24601     Iud.  We  cry  your  honor  mercy  good  my  Lord, 

Wilt  please  you  take  your  place.    Madam  your  Ladyship, 
May  heere  or  where  you  will  repose  your  selfe 
Vntill  this  businesse  now  in  hand  be  past. 

La.  Po.  I  will  withdraw  into  some  other  roome, 
[2465]  So  that  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  be  pleasde. 

Iud.  With  all  our  hearts :  attend  the  Lady  there. 
Pow.  Wife,  I  haue  ey'd  yon  prisners  all  this  while. 
And  my  conceite  doth  tell  me,  tis  our  friend 
The  noble  Cobham,  and  his  vertuous  Lady. 
[2470]     La.  Po.  I  think  no  lesse,  are  they  suspected  for  this  murder? 
Po.  What  it  meanes 
I  cannot  tell,  but  we  shall  know  anon: 
Meane  time  as  you  passe  by  them,  aske  the  question, 
But  do  it  secretly  you  be  not  seene, 
[2475]  And  make  some  signe  that  I  may  know  your  minde. 

As  she  passeth  ouer  the  stage  by  them. 
La.  Po.  My  Lord  Cobham?  Madam? 
Cob.  No  Cobham  now,  nor  Madam  as  you  loue  vs, 
But  Iohn  of  Lancashire,  and  lone  his  wife. 

La.  Po.  Oh  tell,  what  is  it  that  our  loue  can  do, 
[2480]  To  pleasure  you,  for  we  are  bound  to  you. 

Cob.  Nothing  but  this,  that  you  conceale  our  names, 
So  gentle  Lady  passe  for  being  spyed. 

La.  Po.  My  heart  I  leaue,  to  beare  part  of  your  grief  exit. 
Iudg.  Call  the  prisoners  to  the  barre:  sir  Richard  Lee, 
[2485]  What  euidence  can  you  bring  against  these  people, 
To  proue  them  guilty  of  the  murder  done? 

Lee.  This  bloody  To  well,  and  these  naked  kniues, 
Beside  we  found  them  sitting  by  the  place, 
Where  the  dead  body  lay  within  a  bush. 

Iudg 

[2457]  B,  did  lay  search  for  such.  [2467]  B,  yond  prisoners.  [2470]  B,  La.  Po.  I 
think  no  lesse,  are  they  suspected,  trow  ye  |  For  doing  of  this  murder?  [2473]  B,  Meane 
space  as.  [2475-6]  B,  in  direction  the  for  them.  The  direction  is  printed  opposite 
these  lines.    [2477]  B,  Cobha.    [2483]  B,  grief. 
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Iud.  What  answer  you  why  Law  should  not  proceede,  [2490] 
According  to  this  euidence  giuen  in, 
To  taxe  ye  with  the  penalty  of  death? 

Cob.  That  we  are  free  from  murders  very  thought, 
And  know  not  how  the  Gentleman  was  slaine. 

1.  lust.  How  came  this  linnen  cloath  so  bloody  then?  [2495] 

L.  Cob.  My  husband  hot  with  trauelling  my  Lord, 
His  nose  gusht  out  a  bleeding,,  that  was  it. 

%.  lust.  But  how  came  your  sharp  edgd  kniues  vnsheathd 

L.  Cob.  To  cut  such  simple  victuall  as  we  had. 

Iud.  Say  we  admit  this  answer  to  those  articles,  [2500] 
What  made  you  in  so  priuate  a  darke  nooke, 
So  farre  remote  from  any  common  path 
As  was  the  thicke  where  the  dead  corpes  was  throwne? 

Cob.  Tournying  m)  Lord  from  London  from  the  Terme, 
Downe  into  Lancashire  where  wee  do  dwell:  [2505] 
And  what  with  age  and  trauell  being  faint, 
We  gladly  sought  a  place  where  we  might  rest 
Free  from  resort  of  other  passengers, 
And  so  we  strayed  into  that  secret  corner. 

Iud.  These  are  but  ambages  to  driue  off  time,  [2510] 
And  linger  iustice  from  her  purposd  end. 
But  who  are  these? 

Enter  Constable  with  the  Irishman,  Priest  and  Doll. 

Con.  Stay  iudgment,  and  release  those  innocents, 
For  here  is  he  whose  hand  hath  done  the  deed 

For  which  they  stand  endited  at  the  barre :  [2515] 
This  sauage  villaine,  this  rude  Irish  slaue, 
His  tongue  already  hath  confest  the  fact, 
And  heere  is  witnesse  to  confirme  as  much. 

Pri.  Yes  my  good  Lord,  no  sooner  had  he  slaine 
His  louing  master  for  the  wealth  he  had,  [2520] 
But  I  vpon  the  instant  met  with  him: 
And  what  he  purchasd  with  the  losse  of  blood, 
Writh  strokes  I  presently  bereau'd  him  of, 

K  3  Some 

[2495]  B,  so  boudy  then?  [2498]  B,  But  wherefore  were  your,  etc.  [2501]  What 
made  ye  in.  [2512-13]  B,  Enter  Constable  bringing  in  the  Irishman,  Sir  Iohn  of 
Wrotham,  and  Doll.    [2519]  B,  my  good  Lords. 
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Some  of  the  which  is  spent,  the  rest  remaining, 
[2525]  I  willingly  surrender  to  the  hands 

Of  old  Sir  Richard  Lee,  as  being  his, 

Beside  my  Lord  Iudge,  I  greet  your  honor 

With  Letters  from  my  Lord  of  Rochester.  Deliuers  them. 

Lee.  Is  this  the  wolfe  whose  thirsty  throate  did  drinke 
[2530]  My  deere  sonnes  blood?    Art  thou  the  snake 
He  cherisht,  yet  with  enuious  piercing  sting 
Assaildst  him  mortally?    Wer't  not  that  the  Law 
Stands  ready  to  reuenge  thy  cruelty, 
Traitor  to  God,  thy  Master,  and  to  me, 
[2535]  These  hands  should  be  thy  executioner. 

Iud.  Patience  sir  Richard  Lee,  you  shall  haue  iustice. 
The  fact  is  odious,  therefore  take  him  hence, 
And  being  hang'd  vntill  the  wretch  be  dead, 
His  body  after  shall  be  hang'd  in  chaines, 
[2540]  Neere  to  the  place  where  he  did  act  the  murther. 

Irish.  Prethee  Lord  shudge  let  me  haue  mine  own  clothes 
my  strouces  there,  and  let  me  bee  hangd  in  a  wyth  after  my 
country  the  Irish  fashion.  exit 

Iud.  Go  too,  away  with  him.    And  now  sir  Iohn, 
[2545]  Although  by  you  this  murther  came  to  light: 
Yet  vpright  law  will  not  hold  you  excusde, 
For  you  did  rob  the  Irishman,  by  which 
You  stand  attainted  heere  of  fellony: 
Beside  you  haue  bin  lewd,  and  many  yeares 
[2550]  Led  a  lasciuious  vnbeseeming  life. 

Pri.  O  but  my  Lord,  sir  Iohn  repents,  and  he  will  mend. 

Iud.  In  hope  thereof,  together  with  the  fauour 
My  Lord  of  Rochester  intreats  for  you, 
We  are  content  you  shall  be  proued. 
[2555]     Pri.  I  thanke  your  good  Lordship. 

Iud.  These  other  falsly  heere  accusd,  and  brought 
In  perill  wrongfully,  we  in  like  sort  do  set  at  liberty. 

Lee.  And  for  amends, 
Touching  the  wrong  vnwittingly  I  haue  done, 

I 

[2528]  B,  my  Lord  of  Winchester.  Deliuers  them  a  letter.  [2532]  B,  Assaildst  him 
mortally  t  foule  stigmatike,  \  Thou  venome  of  the  country  where  thou  liuedst,  |  And 
pestilence  of  this:  were  it  not  that  Law.  [2536]  B  inserts:  And  he  the  guerdon  of  his 
base  desert,  after  this.  [2545-6]  B,  Although  by  you  this  murther  came  to  light:  |  And 
therein  you  haue  well  deseru'd,  yet  upright  law,  \  So  will  not  haue  you  be  excusde  and 
quit.  [2548]  B,  attained.  [2551]  B,  my  Lord,  he  repents,  sir  Iohn  repents.  [2553]  B , 
My  Lord  of  Winchester.  [2557]  B,  sort  ends  [2557],  then,  Do  set  at  liberty,  paying  their 
fees.  |  Lord  Po.  That  office  if  it  please  ye  I  will  do,  I  For  countries  sake,  because  I 
know  them  well,  \  They  are  my  neighborus,  therefore  of  my  cost,  \  Their  charges  shall 

paid. 
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I  giue  these  few  Crownes.  [2560] 
lud.  Your  kindnesse  merits  praise  sir  Richard  Lee, 

So  let  vs  hence.  Exeunt  all  but  L.  Powis  and  Cobham. 

Powis.  But  Powis  still  must  stay, 

There  yet  remaines  a  part  of  that  true  loue 

He  owes  his  noble  friend  vnsatisfied  [2565] 

And  vnperform'd,  which  first  of  all  doth  binde  me 

To  gratulate  your  Lordships  safe  deliuery: 

And  then  intreate,  that  since  vnlookt  for  thus 

We  heere  are  met,  your  honor  would  vouchsafe 

To  ride  with  me  to  Wales,  where  though  my  power,  [2570] 

(Though  not  to  quittance  those  great  benefits 

I  haue  receiu'd  of  you)  yet  both  my  house, 

My  purse,  my  seruants,  and  what  else  I  haue 

Are  all  at  your  command.    Deny  me  not, 

I  know  the  Byshop's  hate  pursues  ye  so  [2575j 
As  there's  no  safety  in  abiding  heere. 

Cob.  Tis  true  my  Lord,  and  God  forgiue  him  for  it. 

Pow.  Then  let  vs  hence,  you  shall  be  straight  prouided 
Of  lusty  geldings:  and  once  entred  Wales, 

Well  may  the  Byshop  hunt,  but  spight  his  face,  [2580] 
He  neuer  more  shall  haue  the  game  in  chace.  Exeunt 

Finis. 


[2560]  B,  There  are  a  few  Crownes  more  for  them  to  drinke.  giues  them  a  purse. 
2562]  B,  L.  Powis  and  Oldcastle. 
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The  Actors  Names  in  the  History  of  Sir  Iohn  Oldcastle. 

King  Henry  the  fifth. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham. 

Harpool  Servant  to  the  Lord  Cobham. 

Lord  Herbert,  with  Gough  his  man. 

The  Mayor  of  Hereford,  and  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire, 

with  Bayliffs  and  Servants. 
Two  Judges  of  Assize. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Clun  his  Sumner. 

Sir  John  the  Parson  of  Wrotham,  and  Doll  his  Concubine. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  Earl  of  Huntington. 

The  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Scroop  and  Lord  Grey. 

Chart  res  the  French  Agent. 

Sir  Roger  Acton. 

Sir  Richard  Lee. 

M.  Bourn,  M.  Beverly,  and  Murley,  the  Brewer  of  Dunstable, 

rebels. 

Ijady  Cobham  and  Lady  Powis. 
Cromer  Sheriff  of  Kent. 
Ijord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

The  Mayor,  Constable,  and  Gaoler  of  S.  Albans. 
A  Kentish  Constable  &  an  Ale-man. 
Souldiers  and  old  men  Begging. 
An  Irishman. 

An  Host,  Hostler,  a  Carrier  and  Kate.  1 

PROLOGUE 

[1]  The  doubtfull  Title.  That  is,  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  which  would 
ead  the  audience  familiar  with  Shakspere's  Oldcastle  (FalstafT)  to 
expect  a  comic  representation  of  the  part.  The  additional  title,  "the 
good  Lord  Cobham,"  would  be  something  new. 

[5]  breefe.    A  short  statement  or  account  of  anything.  (Obs.) 

[6]  pamper'd  Glutton  .  .  .  nor  aged  Councellour  to  youthful  sinne. 
A  direct  reference  to  Falstaff. 

[14]  forg'd  inuention.  As  in  the  representation  of  Oldcastle  in  "The 
Famous  Victories"  and  in  the  original  "Henry  IV." 

1  The  list  of  the  Actors  names  is  taken  from  the  third  folio.  The  quartos  of 
Oldcastle  do  not  contain  anything  of  the  kind. 
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PLAY 

[9]  0  yes.  Sec.  pers.  pi.  imper.  of  0.  F.  oyer,  Hear!  The  introduc- 
tion to  a  proclamation  made  by  an  officer  of  a  court  of  law  or  other 
public  crier  in  order  to  secure  attention.  It  is  more  usually  spelled 
oyez,  but  this  form  is  no  doubt  preferred  for  the  sake  of  the  pun. 

[12]  her.  This  use  of  her  for  all  genders  and  numbers  is  still  found 
among  Welsh  persons  learning  English. 

[14]  py  cosse  plut  &c.    By  God's  blood,  down  with  them. 

[15]  A  Pawesse.  A  curious  use  of  a  prefixed  to  proper  names  as  a 
war-cry.  Modern  grammarians  treat  it  as  the  indefinite  article.  Cf. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  50,  22nd  Song,  The  Battle  of  Banbury: 

"The  Northern  men  Saint  George  for  Lancaster  doe  crie: 
A  Pembroke  for  the  king,  the  lustie  Welsh  replie." 

[18]  Kanaues.  This  form  is  rare.  The  a  between  the  k  and  n  is  the 
representation  of  a  vowel  sound  which  is  felt  when  the  guttural  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  nasal  or  liquid. 

[39]  pill  nor  Wells  hoog?    Bill  nor  Welsh  hook? 

[68]  pe  puse.  Seems  to  mean  keep  us.  In  this  case  the  text  should 
read  pep  use. 

[77]  ap  Rice.  The  Welsh  ap  comes  from  map,  son,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Irish  mac,  the  Celtic  k  changing  to  p  in  Welsh.  Many 
surnames,  such  as  Price  (ap  Rice),  Prichard  (ap  Richard),  etc.,  are  so 
explained. 

[84]  groomes.  Personal  attendants,  serving-men.  As  a  general 
term.  (Obs.) 

[87]  ciuili.  Possibly  a  reminiscence  of  some  legal  expression  such 
as  jure  ciuili,  but  more  probably  a  misprint. 

[91]  Wickliffes  Doctrine.  The  distinctive  features  of  Wycliffe's  (1320- 
1384)  doctrine  were  the  holding  of  Consubstantiation  instead  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  the  depreciation  of  the  other  sacraments  except 
Matrimony,  the  favoring  of  less  elaborate  services,  the  emphasizing  of 
preaching,  and  the  slighting  of  image-worship  and  pilgrimages.  He  held 
heretical  views  upon  Apostolic  Succession,  looking  at  the  man  himself 
rather  than  at  his  position  in  the  church.  This  led  to  his  repudiation 
of  the  Papal  authority  and  to  his  setting  up  the  Bible  as  absolute  author- 
ity in  religious  matters. 

[106]  partecular.  A  curious  form,  if  not  a  misprint,  and  one  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  written  authority.  It  is  heard  to-day 
among  the  uneducated. 

[109]  the  Kings  preparation  into  France.  This  was  conducted  upon 
a  large  scale  and  made  during  the  earlier  part  of  1415.  Henry  sailed 
for  France  on  the  11th  of  August.  This  campaign  reached  its  climax 
in  the  famous  victory  of  Agincourt. 

[Ill]  Conspiracies,  &c.  These  fears  were  warranted,  as  was  proved 
by  Oldcastle's  activity  during  the  King's  absence. 

[137]  Greeuous  complaints.  For  a  good  account  of  the  movements 
referred  to  cf.  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe. 
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[152]  Protestants.  The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  Lutherans  who 
protested  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529. 

[153]  And  meete  in  fields  and  solitary  groues.  Cf.  Select  English 
Works  of  Wycliffe,  edited  by  Thomas  Arnold,  Oxford,  1869-71;  iii,  486. 

[161]  Pardon  him.    To  be  scanned  as  two  syllables. 

[165]  for  like  a  Castle.  Oldcastle's  name  was  early  made  the  object 
of  word  play.  Cf.  Wright's  Political  Songs  and  Poems,  Rolls  Series, 
1861,  ii,  243: 

"An  old  castel,  and  not  repaired, 

With  wast  walles  and  wowes  wide,    .    .  . 

An  old  castel  draw  al  doun, 

Hit  is  ful  hard  to  rer  hit  newe,    .    .  . 

That  castel  is  not  for  a  kynge 

That  the  walles  ben  overt hrowe.    .    .    .  " 

[187]  Angels.  The  Angel  was  an  old  English  coin,  called  at  first  the 
Angle-noble.  It  was  a  new  issue  of  the  Noble,  and  had  as  its  device  the 
archangel  Michael  standing  upon  the  dragon.  It  was  first  coined  in 
1465  by  Edward  IV.,  hence  its  use  here  is  an  anachronism.  Its  value 
was  6s-8d  originally,  but  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  10s. 

[223-4]  These  lines  should  probably  be  emended  to  read: 

"As  by  this  letter  more  at  large,  my  Liege, 
Is  made  apparant. 
Har.    We  do  find  it  heere." 

[234]  brabling.  An  expressive  word  now  archaic.  It  means  quarrel- 
some, riotous.    Cf.  P.  Fletcher,  Elisa,  xxii:  "Brabling  lawyers'  brawls." 

[248]  the  Arches.  One  of  the  five  courts  of  Doctors'  Commons,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  a  college,  or  "common  house"  of  doctors  of  law, 
and  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  civil  law.  The  Court  of  Arches  was 
the  highest  court  and  belonged  to  the  Archbishop.  "It  was  a  court 
formerly  kept  in  Bow  Church  in  Cheapside,  and  the  church  and  tower 
thereof  being  arched,  the  court  was  from  hence  called  the  Arches,  and 
so  still  is  called.  Hither  are  all  appeals  directed  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
within  the  province  of  Canterbury."    Styrpe,  B.  i.  p.  153. 

[253]  The  question  raised  here  was  a  frequent  bone  of  contention  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

[261]  preheminence.  This  spelling  was  common.  The  insertion  of 
the  h  was  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  hiatus. 

[279]  send  you  a  processe  too.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  had  the  same 
machinery  as  the  law  courts. 

[285]  sir  Iohn  of  Wrotham.  There  is  a  person  named  Iohn  Wrotham 
mentioned  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles  among  the  notable  men  living  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  there  said  that  he  was  a  Carmelite  friar 
and  that  he  was  afterwards  made  warden  of  a  house  of  his  order  in 
Calais.  The  close  proximity  of  the  name  to  the  account  of  the  other 
events  with  which  our  play  deals  lends  color  to  the  theory  that  it  was 
from  Holinshed  that  the  authors  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  got  the  name. 
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[288]  Beshrew  me.    Curse  me. 

[289]  rudducks.  The  term  was  applied  to  the  robin-redbreast,  but 
was  used  as  slang  for  gold  coins.    Cf.  Lyly;  "Midas,"  ii,  1.: 

"If  one  bee  olde,  and  have  silver  haires  on  his  beard,  so  he  have 
golden  ruddocks  in  his  bagges,  he  must  bee  wise  and  honourable." 

[292]  old  huddle  and  twang.  This  curious  expression  is  also  found  in 
Lyly,  Euphues,  (Arb.)  106.  "Though  Curio  be  olde  huddle  and  twang, 
ipse."  In  this  passage  it  is  given  the  meaning  of  miser  by  the  New 
English  Dictionary.  This  sense  does  not  seem  appropriate  when  applied 
to  the  priest.  It  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  general  term  of  con- 
tempt. 

[310]  there's  no  Law  for  our  necessity.  For  the  development  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  cf.  Traill;  Social  England,  III,  p.  245  ff.,  p.  548  ff. 

[313]  house-keeping.  The  term  is  almost  synonymous  with  hospi- 
tality here.  Cf.  Hall;  Chron.  Hen.  VI.,  1676;  "He  obteined  greate  love 
.  .  .  by  his  abundant  liberality,  and  plentifull  house  kepynge. "  Cf . 
note  to  "2  Hen.  VI.,"  I,  i,  line  191,  in  Eversley  Edition  of  Shakspere, 
vol.  5,  London,  1899. 

[314]  Euen  as  S.  Peter  writ.    Possibly  the  reference  is  to  1  Peter,  iv,  9. 

[322]  a  license  or  a  certificate.  Cf.  Jusserand:  English  Wayfaring 
Life  (ed.  1890),  p,  269. 

[328]  Shrewsbury  battel.  In  this  battle,  which  occurred  in  1403, 
Henry  IV.  defeated  the  Percies.  Shrewsbury  is  near  the  border  of 
Wales. 

[333]  pride.    Used  here  in  the  sense  of  personal  adornment. 

[416]  Hereford.    In  the  west  of  England  near  the  border  of  Wales. 

[483]  Shooters  Hill.  In  Kent,  almost  on  the  western  boundary.  It 
lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  Greenwich. 

[493]  The  Sumners  were  notorious  for  transgressing  the  bounds 
which  the  law  set  for  them. 

[516]  Rochester.    In  the  N.  E.  of  Kent,  near  the  sea. 

[519]  Processe.  The  summons  or  command  by  which  a  person  is 
brought  before  the  court. 

[522]  Counger.  This  expression  presents  some  difficulty.  The  word 
may  be  another  form  of  Conger,  the  name  for  a  common  species  of  eel. 
The  word  is  used  in  "2  Henry  IV.,"  II,  iv,  58,  as  a  term  of  abuse:  "Hang 
yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourself."  There  is  a  Scotch  word 
'  'to  counger,"  meaning  "to  intimidate."  This  might  give  a  noun  meaning 
a  "bully,"  and  this  would  suit  the  context  here,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  no  other  example  of  the  word  being  so  used. 

[527]  y     See  also  1.  547  for  this  orthography. 

[541]  Cf.  with  Greene's  George  a  Greene;  works  ed.  Grosart,  XIV, 
pp.  124-129.  With  this  line  cf.  11.  138-141.  This  will  also  recall  Poins' 
speech  in  2  Henry  IV.,  II,  ii,  when  speaking  of  Falstaff's  letter: 

"My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him  eat  it." 

[558]  The  following  emendation  is  suggested: 
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liar.  Be  champing,  be  chawing  sir  or  lie  chaw  you,  you 

rogue,  the  purest  of  the  honey.    Tough  wax  is  the  purest 
hony. 

Sum.  O  Lord  sir,  oh,  oh. 

Har.  Feed,  feede,  tis  wholesome,  Rogue,  etc. 

[564]  There  may  be  a  reference  here  to  the  duties  performed  by  the 
"bailiff -errant"  who  travelled  from  town  to  town  in  the  business  of 
the  shire,  or,  perhaps,  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  sumners  collected 
the  revenues  for  their  masters. 

[573]  tough  old  sheepskins,  bare  dry  meate.  Referring  to  the  parch- 
ment. 

[599]  hue.  Derived  from  an  O.  F.  noun  hu,  outcry,  the  noun  of 
action  to  huer,  to  hoot,  cry,  shout. 

[605]  My  Lord  Cobhams  liberty.  Cobham,  the  seat  of  Cowling  Castle, 
lies  about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Rochester. 

[616]  bores.  An  expression  applied  to  the  wounds  of  Christ.  Found 
also  as  s' bores. 

[635]  by  the  macke.  A  disguised  form  of  "by  the  Mass";  not  as  Simms 
and  Hazlitt  seem  to  think  referring  to  a  game  of  cards  called  the  Macke. 
Cf.  Jonson,  " Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  1598,  III,  iv,  18:  "Mack,  I 
think  it  be  so." 

[640]  ingle.    Fondle,  caress. 

[641]  ferke.    Force,  drive,  beat. 

[659]  Cuds  bores.    God's  wounds.    Cf.  1.  616. 

[672]  Chap-pell  of  ease.  A  chapel  built  for  the  convenience  of  parish- 
oners  who  live  far  from  the  parish  church. 

[675]  Ruffin.  This  form  was  formerly  a  common  one.  The  word  is 
probably  used  here  in  a  sense  nearer  to  the  original  one  of  a  lascivious 
person  or  a  paramour  than  its  present  one. 

Lyon  of  Cotsoll.  Another  form  of  Lion  of  Cotswold.  Cotswold 
is  the  proper  name  of  a  range  of  hills  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  noted 
for  some  centuries  for  their  sheep-pastures,  and  for  a  breed  of  long. 
wooled  sheep  named  after  them.  Hence  Cotswold  lion,  a  humorous 
appellation  for  a  sheep.  Frequent  references  to  the  expression  are 
found  in  contemporary  literature;  e.  g.  Thersites,  in  Hazlitt's  Dodsley, 
I,  400:  "Now  have  at  the  lions  on  Cots'old."  Also  in  Udall;  Royster 
Doyster,"  (Arbor)  70,  "Then  will  he  look  as  fierce  as  a  Cotssold  lyon." 

[682]  mutton-monger.  Mutton  was  a  cant  term  for  a  prostitute. 
The  same  reference  is  embodied  in  the  foregoing  expression  Lyon  of 
Cotsoll,  1.  675. 

[689]  the  King  has  bene  a  Theefe  him  selfe.  This  was  true,  although 
admirers  of  the  king  have  attempted  to  deny  it. 

[705]  dild.  God  yield  you.  Also  variously  found  as  God  'ild,  God 
'ield,  God  yelde. 

[708]  Dunstable.  N.  by  X.  W.  of  London.  Situated  on  Wat  ling 
Street,  between  Stony  Stratford  and  St.  Albans.  The  name  of  the 
place  was  proverbial  for  plainness  and  solidity. 

[727]  a  dogge  of  waxe,  a  horse  of  cheese,  a  prick  and  a  pudding.  In 
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the  copy  of  this  play  in  the  Lenox  Library  some  previous  owner  of  the 
book  has  substituted  for  the  words  prick  and,  sheep  of.  This  was  doubt- 
less done  causa  pudoris. 

[743]  See  Traill:  Social  England,  II,  p.  125  ff.  for  the  ceremony  of 
knighthood. 

[748]  The  numbers  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

[758]  Where's  that  Ficket  field?  Fickett's  Field  or  Croft,  the  old 
name  for  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  now  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square. 
A  plot  of  ground  of  about  ten  acres,  extending  from  what  was  the  Bell 
(the  site  of  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar)  to  Portugal  Street,  lying  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West  and  St.  Clement's  Danes. 

[762]  The  places  indicated  are  stages  on  the  way  to  execution.  New- 
gate is  in  the  Old  Bailey,  almost  directly  east  of  St.  Paul's.  .  .  .  Tyburn 
was  situated  upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  Connaught  Square.  Cf. 
Shirley:  "The  Wedding,"  4to,  1629,  iv,  3:  "Rawbone.  I  do,  imagine 
myself  apprehended  already:  now  the  constable  is  carrying  me  to  New- 
gate— now,  now,  I'm  at  the  Sessions  House,  in  the  dock: — now  I'm 
called — 'Not  guilty,  my  Lord.'  The  jury  has  found  the  indictment, 
billa  vera.  Now,  now,  comes  my  sentence.  Now  I'm  in  the  cart  riding 
up  Holborn — now  I'm  at  the  three  wooden  stilts"  (Tyburn). 

[763]  The  tenth  of  January  was  the  day  of  the  muster. 

[764]  Tylly  vally.  The  origin  of  the  expression  is  obscure.  It  is 
found  also  as  Tilly  fally.  Used  twice  by  Shakspere.  T.N.  II.  iii,  83; 
and  2  Hen.  IV.,  II,  iv,  90. 

[766]  Childermas,  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  December  twenty - 
eighth.  Cf.  Swift:  Directions  to  Servants,  The  Cook:  "Friday  and 
Childermas  are  two  cross  days  in  the  week,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have 
good  luck  on  either  of  them." 

[774]  iacke  .  .  .  scull.  The  jack  was  a  kind  of  sleeveless  tunic 
formerly  worn  by  foot-soldiers  and  others,  usually  made  of  quilted 
leather,  and  in  later  times  often  plated  with  iron.  The  skull  was  that 
part  of  the  head-piece  which  covered  the  crown  of  the  head. 

[797]  Gunpowder  had  been  invented  in  Europe  by  this  time. 

[805]  bankerout.  This  is  a  more  primitive  form  of  the  word,  coming 
from  the  Italian  banca  rotta  through  the  French  banqueroute.  The 
second  part  later  became  assimilated  to  the  Latin  ruptus,  perhaps 
through  analogy  with  abrupt,  corrupt,  and  the  like. 

[820]  shaueling.  An  opprobrious  term  applied  to  priests.  The  literal 
meaning  is  a  shaven  person. 

[832]  There  is  record  of  an  edict  forbidding  meetings  at  Cowling, 
Oldcastle's  home. 

[870]  Consistory.  A  bishop's  court  for  ecclesiastical  causes  and 
offences  dealt  with  by  ecclesiastical  law. 

[873]  Parator.    For  Apparitor,  an  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
[912]  hansell.    To  try  for  the  first  time. 
[925]  smootWd.    Flattered.    Cf.  glosed. 

[939  ff.]  Cf.  Selden's  notes  to  Polyolbion.  (Spenser  Soc.  II,  p. 
276.)    "On  the  other  side,  Lionel  D.  of  Clarence,  the  third  Brother  had 
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only  issue  Philip  a  daughter  maried  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earle  of 
March  (who  upon  this  title  was  designed  Heire  apparant  to  Rich.  II.) 
Edmund,  by  her  had  Roger;  to  Roger  was  issue  II  sonnes,  and  II  daugh- 
ters: but  all  died  without  posteritie,  excepting  Anne;  through  her 
married  to  Richard  Earle  of  Cambridge,  sonne  to  Edmund  of  Langley 
was  conueied  (to  their  issue  Richard  D.  of  Yorke  Father  to  K.  Edward 
IV.)  that  right  which  Lionel  (whose  heire  she  was)  had  before  the  rest 
of  that  Royall  stemm." 

[963]  Pomfret.  This  was  another  spelling  of  Pontefract,  situated  in 
the  West  riding  of  York.    Richard  was  thirty-three  when  he  died. 

[985]  There  is  no  certain  evidence  that  Richard  was  murdered.  The 
enemies  of  Henry  undoubtedly  gave  circulation  to  the  report.  His 
deoth  occurred  in  February,  1400. 

[1006-8]  These  lines  raise  an  interesting  problem  regarding  the  stag- 
ing of  this  play. 

[1042]  counter-checkes.    Arrests  the  course  of. 

[1050]  seuerall.    An  enclosed  pasture  or  field. 

[1052-4]  two  of  his  wild  race.  Henry  IV.  and  Roger  Mortimer.  The 
latter  was  killed  in  Ireland. 

[1077]  furniture.  Equipment.  Once  a  very  common  use  of  the  word, 
now  obsolete. 

[1109-1111]  Really  metrical  lines.    Cf.  the  reading  of  text  B. 
[1115]  The  date  is  probably  arbitrary.    The  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered in  July. 

[1156]  bested.    Sit  uated,f  placed. 
[1159-1161]  Metre,  though  written  as  prose. 

[1162]  filthy.  Mean.  Not  so  strong  a  word  as  to-day.  Cf.  "Filthy 
lucre." 

[1165]  dun  is  the  mouse.  A  phrase  "alluding  to  the  colour  of  the 
mouse,  but  frequently  employed  with  no  other  intent  than  that  of  quib- 
bling on  the  word  done."  (Nares.)  Cf.  Shaksp.  R.  &  J.  (1592),  I,  iv, 
40,  41:  "The  game  was  nere  so  faire,  and  I  am  done.  Tut,  duns  the 
mouse,  the  Constables  owne  word.  If  thou  art  dun,  weele  draw  thee 
from  the  mire."  There  is  word-play  here  also  upon  the  word  Dunstable 
in  the  following  line. 

[1173]  braue.    There  is  a  pun  intended  here. 

[1174]  our  towne  foot-bals.  An  ancient  game.  It  was  prohibited  by 
public  edict  of  Edward  III.,  in  1349.  Cf.  Strutt,  J;  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  People  of  England,  ed.  L.,  1834,  p.  100. 

[1202]  Cf.  "1  Henry  IV.,"  V,  i. 

[1203]  The  incident  of  the  gilt  spurs  is  found  in  all  the  chronicles. 

[1210]  Church  book.  The  official  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
church,  or  the  parish  register. 

[1235]  Hygate  (Highgate)  and  Finchley  are  suburbs  in  the  N.  W.  of 
London.    Finchley  is  the  farther  out  of  the  two. 

[1236]  Totnam  (Tottenham)  Edmunton,  and  Enfield  are  due  north 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  city.  Totnam  is  the  nearest  of  the  three. 
It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  Newington  referred  to  is  the  one  in 
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the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  to  the  S.  W.  of  Southwark,  or 
Stoke  Newington,  which  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  Highgate. 

[1237]  Islington,  Hogsdon,  and  St.  Pancras  form  a  small  triangle  of 
which  St.  Pancras  is  the  southern,  and  Hogsdon  the  eastern  point. 
Kensington  lies  to  the  west  of  Westminster.  The  former  group  of 
three  is  due  north  of  St.  Paul's. 

[1238]  Ratcliffe,  Blackwall,  and  Bow  are  in  the  extreme  east  of 
London  and  are  situated  near  the  East  India  docks. 

[1241]  The  numbers  are  of  course  greatly  exaggerated. 

[1242]  dild.    See  1.  705. 

[1245]  Eltham  is  in  the  N.  W.  cornerof  Kent. 

[1280]  he  comes  a  horse  backe  that  must  pay  for  all.  Proverbial  and 
having  reference  to  the  mounted  traveller  about  to  be  robbed. 

[1282]  the  Malt-man  comes  on  Monday.  1  Also  proverbial. 

[1296]  Tuttle  fields,  called  also  Tothill  fields.  This  district  lay  be- 
tween Tothill  Street,  Pimlico,  and  the  river  Thames.  It  was  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Westminster. 

[1305]  The  whereabouts  of  the  king  is  somewhat  uncertain.  If  he 
is  supposed  to  be  at  Eltham,  that  would  be  at  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles  from  London. 

[1340]  ware.  Merchandise.  There  is  an  antithesis  between  money 
and  ware. 

[1347]  Cf.  11.  1380-2.  These  are  the  only  direct  references  to  the 
play  of  Henry  IV.  They  are  very  specific,  however,  and  the  authors 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  introduce  them.  They  do  not, 
however,  uphold  in  any  way  the  theory  that  Sir  John  of  Wrotham  was 
modelled  directly  upon  the  character  of  Falstaff. 

[1351]  A  hundred  pound  in  Angels.    Cf.  1.  186. 

[1374]  See  1.  690. 

[1398]  Southwark  was  directly  across  the  river  from  the  city. 

[1416]  boot.    Advantage  or  booty.    Both  meanings  were  common. 

[1450]  The  older  forms  of  dice  were  oblong  with  rounded  edges. 

[1458]  Passage.  An  old  game  played  by  two  persons  with  three 
dice.  "The  caster  throws  continually  till  he  has  thrown  doublets  under 
ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and  loses,  or  doublets  above  ten  and  then  he 
passes  and  wins."    Compleat  Gamester,  p.  67.  (Halliwell.) 

[1465]  edge  ye.    Move  aside;  make  room. 

[1486]  Barham  is  in  the  extreme  east  of  Kent  near  Sandwich;  Chob- 
ham  (to  be  distinguished  from  Cobham)  is  near  the  western  boundary 
of  the  shire;  Gadshill  and  Wrotham  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Rochester; 
Blackheath  is  directly  south  of  Greenwich;  Coxheath  is  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Maidstone.  Birchenwood  seems  a  little  difficult 
to  locate.  There  is  a  Birchwood  on  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Green- 
wich by  way  of  Shooters  Hill  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the 
original  Birchenwood. 

[1495]  Pistolets.    Pistoles.    The  pistole  was  a  gold  half-crown. 
.  [1503]  shred.    To  cut  into  shreds.    Metaphorically,  to  ruin  or  plunder 
any  one. 
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[1513]  dost  thou  not  cog,  nor  foist,  nor  slurre?  Cogging  seems  to  hav 
designated  some  sleight  of  hand,  made  use  of  to  control  the  falling  of 
a  die;  occasionally  it  may  mean  the  substitution  of  a  false  die  for  a  true 
one.  It  did  not  mean  to  load  the  dice.  To  foist  meant  to  palm  a 
"flat"  or  false  die,  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  it  when  required.  To 
slur  was  to  practise  cheating  by  slipping  a  die  out  of  the  box  so  as  not 
to  let  it  turn.  Cf.  Compleat  Gamester  (1680),  p.  11.  (Nares.)  "Thirdly 
by  slurring — that  is  by  taking  up  your  dice  as  you  will  have  them  advan- 
tageously lie  in  your  hand,  placing  the  one  atop  the  other,  not  caring 
if  the  uppermost  run  a  millstone  (as  they  use  to  say),  if  the  undermost 
run  without  turning." 

[1521]  blowne  me  vp.    To  ruin.  (Obs.) 

[1526]  Thereby  beginnes  a  tale.  This  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Shakspere's  " Thereby  hangs  a  tale."  Cf.  MWW,  I,  iv,  159;  AYL.,  II, 
vii,  28;  O.,  Ill,  i,  8;  and  elsewhere. 

[1529]  Blacke  Heath,  neere  the  Parke.  This  is  directly  south  of  Green- 
wich. 

[1534]  Tooke  a  just  hundreth  pound.  Cf.  with  the  modern  form  "took 
just  a  hundred  pounds." 

[1547]  whinyard.    A  sword  or  hanger. 

[1551]  ware  your  sconce.    Look  out  for  your  skull. 

[1554]  pickle.    Cf.  Article  by  Hemple  in  Journal  of  Germanic  Phi- 
lology, for  the  etymology  of  this  word. 
[1560]  coasting.    Approaching.  (Obs.) 
[1573]  document.    Teaching,  instruction.  (Obs.) 
[1624]  Dunstable.    Cf.  1.  709. 

[1642]  The  treatment  of  the  Brewer  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  poetic 
justice,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  priest  is  let  off  so  easily, 
but  the  writers  of  the  play  were  following  the  facts. 

[1662]  counterfet.  This  spelling  was  common.  It  corresponds  to  the 
O.  F.  contrefet. 

[1664]  precept.    A  command  or  mandate  in  writing  issued  by  a  court 
or  judge  for  bringing  a  person,  record,  or  other  matter  before  them. 
[1705]  Prose. 

[1724]  plat  forme.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  ground-plan, 
hence  a  plot,  design,  scheme  as  here. 

[1736-9]  Prose,  printed  in  metrical  form.    Cf.  also  11.  1742-3. 

[1774-5]  The  Cinque-ports  were  the  five  great  ports  on  the  southeast 
coast:  originally,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  and  Hythe. 

[1776]  laid.    Watched,  guarded,  or  searched.  (Obs.) 

[1784-9]  A  kind  of  metrical  prose.    So  also  11.  1818-20. 

[1785]  scramble  shrewdly.    Struggle  keenly. 

[1817]  Salisbury  Plain  is  toward  the  southern  part  of  Wiltshire. 

[1834]  respectiue.  Regardful,  considerate.  (Obs.)  Cf.  Ford;  Fame's 
Memorial:  "Learned,  respective  of  his  country's  good." 

[1891]  The  examination  referred  to  took  place  on  September  25th, 
1413.    The  Articles  were  translated  into  English  for  him. 

[1897]  our  Ladies  Psalter.    It  was  so  called  because  it  included  the 
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repetition  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Ave  Marias  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  the  psalms.  It  corresponds  with  the  devotion  which  is 
known  by  the  more  modern  name  of  the  Rosary. 

[1899]  The  sickmans  salue,  the  Treasure  of  Gladnesse.  The  Sick 
Man's  Salue:  wherein  the  faithful  Christians  may  learn  how  to  behaue 
themselues  patiently  in  the  time  of  Sickness;  by  Thomas  Becon,  1585 — 
Black  letter  print.  The  book  consists  of  dialogues  on  pious  topics.* 
The  latter  work,  probably  of  a  similar  nature,  seems  to  have  been  lost 

[1901]  Clun.  This  name  is  that  of  a  town,  district,  and  forest  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Shropshire. 

[1906]  Beuis  of  Hampton.  Cf.  the  edition  of  this  romance  by  E. 
Kolbing,  E.  E.  T.  Soc,  1885. 

[1906]  Owle  glasse.  The  name  of  a  popular  German  tale  (Tyll  Eulen- 
spiegel)  translated  into  English  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  is  represented  as  practising  all  manner  of  pranks  and  having  all  sorts 
of  comical  adventures. 

[1906]  the  frier  and  the  boy.  A  mery  Geste  of  the  Frere  and  the  Boye. 
Lond.,  by  W.  de  Worde,  4to.  n.d.  Reprinted  in  Ritson's  Pieces  of  Pop- 
ular Poetry. 

[1907]  Ellen  of  Rumming.    The  title  of  a  poem  by  Skelton. 

Robin  Hood.    There  are  two  editions  of  the  Geste  of  Robyn 
Hode  recorded  before  1600. 

[1920]  Barking  is  a  district  of  London  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Tower. 

[1958]  Leads.    The  sheets  or  strips  of  lead  used  to  cover  the  roof. 

[1975]  S.  Albons.  This  was  a  church  in  the  Cripplegate  ward.  Stowe 
describes  it,  but  the  building  of  which  he  wrote  was  taken  down  in  1632. 

[1978]  The  liberty  of  a  prison  was  the  limits  outside  the  prison  within 
which  prisoners  were  sometimes  permitted  to  reside. 

[2018  ff.]  Cf.  with  Henry  V.,  II,  ii.  Note  also  that  line  12  of  that 
scene  is  very  similar  to  line  2031  of  Oldcastle. 

[2032]  Cf.  Henry  V.,  II,  ii,  12: 

"Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard." 

Also  cf.  Drayton,  Poemes  Lyrick  and  Pastoral  (Spenser  Soc),  p.  32: 
"Fayre  stood  the  winde  for  France." 

[2103]  sheeres.  This  seems  to  stand  for  "The  Shears,"  the  name  of 
an  inn. 

[2129]  Ahone  and  A  Cree  are  common  Irish  expressions  of  distress. 
[2139]  broags.    Irish  shoes. 

[2163]  Zwookes.    Cf.  the  Cheshire  form  Zowks,  meaning  zounds,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  form  as  we  have  here. 
[2182]  ome.  Them. 

[2186]  dizeard.  According  to  Hazlitt  this  is  equivalent  to  bedizened. 
The  word  dizeard  is  the  equivalent  of  disour,  a  jester,  fool,  or  idiot. 
This  meaning  is  warranted  by  the  context. 

[2206]  nip  the  Boung.  To  pick  a  purse.  A  bung-nipper  was  Thieve- 
slang  for  a  pick-pocket. 
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[2230]  leufter.    A  thief.    (\.  E.  D.) 

[2254]  bots  found  you.    Bots  is  the  name  of  a  disease  caused  by  a 
parasitical  worm.    Found.  Confound. 
[2256]  Goffe.  Gaffer. 

[2264]  Stony-Stratford  and  Great  and  Little  Brickhill  are  to  the 
north  of  Dunstable  on  Watling  Street. 
[2310]  Cf.  Tempest,  IV,  152-6. 
[2334]  repugnant.    Opposing.  (Obs.) 

[2343]  There  was  a  Sir  Richard  Lee  of  St.  Albans  (1513-1575),  a  promi- 
nent man  of  the  times,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  son  of  his  being  so 
slain. 

[2358]  wood-kernes.  Robbers  who  infest  the  woods.  See  Macbeth, 
I,  ii,  13,  ed.  J.  M.  Manly. 

[2381]  According  to  an  old  fancy  the  Mandrake  (Mandragora  offi- 
cinalis) shrieks  when  pulled  from  the  ground.  The  resemblance  of  its 
root,  commonly  forked,  to  the  human  body  is  probably  the  ground  of 
this  superstition,  as  well  as  of  the  repute  of  the  plant  as  a  love  amulet. 

[2392]  Hartford  is  near  the  northern  border  of  Wales. 

[2510]  ambages.    Beatings  about  the  bush  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 

[2541-43]  Prose. 

[2542]  strouces.    Trousers.  (Hazlitt.) 
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